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n^here is no complete and standard IIistor> of Indian 
Kdncallcn Some monocraphs ha\c recently appeared about 
edacatinnal actU Itlei In medleral and modem India and that 
for limited periods bat Vnclcnt India has not yet been 
thoroachly studied from the point of view of Educational 
History and the one or two a\anablc booklets on the subject 
of Ancient Indian Education are mneh too mcaf^rc ancritlcal 
sweeping and misleading 

A History of Education for one important region of the 
world with a distinct remarkable ancient and lonj; continued 
cUilization of its own must be based on a cood deal of 
labonous ^tberinf; in of details from a rasi mass of orif^inal 
sources and critical historical studies in them That is to say 
uorki of reliable reference hare first to be compiled mhich may 
be termed bource books for a History of Indian Education 
before this History itself can be attempted Any text book 
writer acquainted with Education as a science and wi h ^neral 
histories of educational thooght and inititalions will then he 
able to handle these source books and prepare a text book for 
use in tbc Education Faculties of Universities Writers on hit 
lories of European Education have not ignored this important 
condition and accordin(;i> we hare works like &Ion{oe s bource 
Books of Educational History Kasbdall s Medieval Univer 
slties or Freeman s Schools of Hellas 

These lectures constitute a first contilbution to a compre* 
henstve Source Book, (cc a future standard Hritocy of Indian 
Education IjTwo very important onginal sources for the Earliest 
Indian Educational Ideas and Institulionsbave been ransacked 
here and critically examined aorT 1 belieie students of and 
writers on Indian Education will find here reliable solid matter 
to build upon 
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I am ai\are that to liie average reader who is not thoroughly 
acquainted with the technicalities, methods and latest results 
of Oriental studies and researches, a good portion of the matter 
of these lectures may remain unintelligible and doubtful, or 
strange and unfamiliar, — for training in historical criticism and 
rational appreciation of ancient or indigenous culture and 
civili7alion are still rather rare in our educated circles lor 
greater facility in closely following the subject-matter of these 
lectures, therefore, 1 would suggest a parallel study (along w ith 
the earlier writings of Zimmer, Macdonell and Keith 1 and 
Winternit/, on \ edic culture and societj ) of J’argiter’s “ Vnciciit 
Indian Historical Iradilion” and m> “ Aspects of the I'ld^icst 
bocial History of India" t^both published by O^f Uni'^ 


1022 and iqaS) , in fact these three works are complements ol 





one inothci in iiianj wavs 
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I intend some da\ to continue this collection of materials 
for a future History of Indian hdncation, at least of Ancient 
Indian hdacation and I have a fulh chaikcd out scheme foi 
this at present m\ studies in the M ahilbhilratan and Puranic 
tr idition from this standpoint are pru\ing ts promising and 
intcri sting as those 111 llie \thar\a veda and the Raniuj.'iiiic 
tr idition 
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PART I 


ATHARVA VtDIC SOURCEb 


O f all the Vedas the complex Atharva reda or the Veda 
of the Dhreu and Ahgfraaa rii teachers appears to bo 
the most important source for the quest of educational Infonna 
tion about ver^ early ajjoa Thus more than 40 of Its mantras 
refer directly to the student life (i) It Is slgtilficant that this 
Veda begins and practically ends vlth ceremonial formube 
j for admission to and dismissal from school stndles (a) The 
Yajur and Sftma vedas are verj much limited In their scope 
concentrating on iad{\ Idual tribal or royal sacrifices and on 
the mystic ritual of Soma Intoxication respectively the 
RV. collection Is perceptibly beterogeneous there being streaks 
of pure poetr} traditional history philosophy and magic in 
that ritualistic block but though M// \ eda has taken many 
things from the Atharvanlc collection it has not incorporated 
from this much about the teachers and the taught The promi 
nence of their affairs in the Atharva veda probablj Indicates 
that the first and chief educators of Vedic India were the 
Afigirasas (and Dhrgui) This agrees fully with the conclu 
sions regarding early political and social history recently 
arrived at or suggested by the Purtplc and Vedic studies of 
Pargitcr In hli Ancient Indian Historical Tradition and 
of myself in my Aspects of Ancient Indian Social History 
^ vis that certain non-Alla (or pre-Aryan) priestly groups 
■>chlefly the Ahgirasai wero instrumental in the development 

(1) r II spi III SiSiiiy iipiiot isisii 

V I7t yE I, s3,40i4SiSSH6i5Si69t r»roJ|ri„Vn iiii6,st(S3i 
5JiS4ti6i6i}C6,6 1 Sj Sfti /ojj roO, /o^j Vni /j /» V 41 XI J, 
XIX rpj 4? I y/ j if *ta 

(*) AT I / ud Xy XIX 7^ T* re*p®ctlvel7 
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of a brahmaiiical hierarchy and in the brfihmapization of the 
Aryan states(i), and that most of the basic elements of the 
so-called Vedic or Arj'an civilization can be traced to the 
Ihgirasas, or other cognate groups, belonging to the Lower 
Gangetic region(2) 

The passages in the AV having any educational signifi 
cance, may be broadly divided into — (A) those dealing with 
the manifold ceremonial essential for full admission into 
Vedic studentship (3) — (B) those referring to the completion of 
Vedic studies and ‘ school leaving ’(4) — (C) those describing 
student-life in general (s), — and (D) those incidentally allud- 
ing to facts of educational importance(6) It would be necessary 
first to critically examine these four classes of sources, several- 
ly and in detail, — leaving inferences to look after themselves 
AV I, I gives us some of the formulae (7) which were 
used, on a student’s entrance upon Vedic study (8), Avith the 

( 1 ) Pargiter AIHT p. 306 ff 

(2) Sarkaa AI8H , chs on Building Actn ities, Purnituxe, Dress and 
Costumes, eto 

( 3 ) AV I r, 9, 111 . 3 L IV 1,9,10, 13 , 38,40, 4S 53 , 56 , 
58 ,69,71,108, 133, VIT 32,33,53,56, 61,72,83, 105, YllI J, 3, X 
4, XI 5. XIX 68 

(4) AV I 30, II 29 , IV Ji , VII 89 , XIX 71 , 73 

( 6 ) AV V 17 , VI 7-f.VlI j6,66, 67 , io6,i09,XJ 5, XVIII 3, 
XIX 19 , 72 

( 6 ) AV I 24, 35 , 32, 3 -#, 11 -r.in 8 ,15, 17, 30 , IV J , V 23, VI i 
64, 94, VII 12 , 54 , VllI 9 , 10, X 3,7 ,8, XI 8, XII 2 , XVIII 2 

^ 7 ) “ The thnco scucr. ‘druids’ that go about hearing all forms, let the Facas- 

pati assign to me their poneie, thetr selics ” v 1 ) “ Come again, 0 Vacas 

pati, together with divine mind, O'Loid of icealth ma'ke it stay in me, 
in myself , he ivhat is ‘ irnid" (v 2 ) “Just here stretch thou on, as it 
were the two tips of the bow with the hoicsfring , let the Loid of Speech 
(vacnspati) male fast m me, m myself, be what is ‘ Irutd ' ” (r 3 ) “ Called 

on IS the Lord of Speech, on us Jet the Lord of Speech call, may we be 
united icith what is ‘^rutd’ , let me not be parted nith what is ‘ druta' ” (v i) 
Cf AV, VII, 6r, which has a similar prayer for (retention of ‘ ^rntd ’ , 
and foi wisdom and longevity, at reception of a Vedic student (cf Kaud 10, 
22 and 57, 

t8) KauS 139, 10 
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■pedal objects of ensuring. fais retention of sacred leaming'(i) 
or of inducing Intellectuality in him(i) or generally for the 
academic -welfare of the Vedic student (3) In y i here 
JrutA refers to scholars hearers or learners of iruti 
/ e Vedic as well as Purftijic lore — for irutl in ancient 
times signified both(4) bearing all fonns Is usually taken 
to mean of all ages — but in that way it might also mean 
of all classes castes or communities more probably it is 
a Vedic idiom for decorated with designs (3) its use in this 
context suggests uniforms or academic dresses of different 
types for the scholars relcrred to — who*e powers 

and whose very Spirits the fresher asks the Vficaspati 
(the LfOrd of Speech or the Language Master) to assign to him 
on the day of his admission evidently these emulated scholars 
were seniors or fellows -who went about In connection with 
the admission ceremonies to the number of thrice seven 
which may or may not mean ai exactly this is apparently 
an idiom for dosens or scores It Is possible however that 
the admission ceremonial required the presence of ai senior 
scholars or fellows of the teaching institution each of the 
7 original brftbmaijic orders (6) being represented by 3 such — 
The next three verses illustrate the Vedic conception of 
memory as a mental function The elements of will effort 
and tension is graphically described by the simile of the bow 
stnng whatever is learnt is supposed to become part of the 
self and the listener becomes united with what is 
heard never to be parted again, — a mnemonic process as 
wo -would say \ i would suggest a belief that mental powers 
like memory could be induced In a subject by his dwelling 
( 1 ) That U th« nvtuil title of tb® pteco 
(1) Kant TO 1 
13) KanI SI 1 

(4) Of AIDT OKI 

(5) Betng uod Id the •ano Bvme Id the BV 

(fl) Xtreymi, Ki»y*p**, Bhlr^arD*, XfigIrMa VUrimlt™* VUt^htJ 
and Bnkatju (A^ttya Pnlahu and Kratna M g inetiided) Thm 
onivn b«d diatlact ftyki of halTHlrvwlDg and coatUBra (rid AISII), 
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on Ollier present poi\erful minds, — or as we should say, by 
auto-suggestion ‘Retention’ is ‘divine mind’, in the gift 
of (the divine or human) Vacaspali, to be obtained or realised 
not so much by ‘calling on’ or invoking him, as by // zj' 
responsive ‘ call ’ or favour, — the student meeting him halfway 
as it were — It is not clearly stated who this ‘ Vacaspati ’ is Or- 
dinarily he can be taken as the presiding deity of Vfic or Logos (ij, 
but a separate mystic ‘mantra’ vholly in praise of Vac (2) is 
used at the ceremony of ‘ medha-janana ’( or genesis of intellec- 
tion) of an infant, or when the child first uses speech , later on, 
again, when the child becomes an adult, and having passed 
through Vedic studentship is finally dismissed for entrj' into life, 
the same ‘ mantra’ in praise of Vac is applied , here, then, “ call- 
ing on ” ‘ Vacaspati ’ and ‘ receiving a call from him ’, may or 
may not refer to the spirit of Vac , it seems more probable 
that with verse i the candidate expresses his ambition, and 
by verses 2 — 4 he formally ‘ calls on,’ or applies in person to 
the authorities holding the admission ceremony that the 
‘Master of Speech’ here is the chief teacher of the school, 
the ‘ Logician ’ (‘vacas-pati who, along with its ‘Master 
of Riches ’, is requested by the student to help him, in deve- 
loping intellectual powers and in treasuring them, respectivelj , 
it IS to be noted that a ‘ Master of Riches ’ is mentioned 
along with the Warden or ‘ Gopa ’ of the school, in another 
part of the admission ceremonial (3) 

The sort of mental ability or intelligence (‘ medha ’) the 
new-coming pupil wishes to be developed in himself (4), is 
best described in the words of his formal prayer “ Do thou, 
“O Intelligenpe, come to us with the profusion of kine, the 
“vigour of steeds, and the brilliance of sun’s rays ’ (s) , 

(1) Cf Weber Ind Stud. IX (1806), 473, for this parallelism with the 
Greek conception 

(2) AV IV SI 

(3) Vide infra 

(4) AV, VI, 108 , with Kau^, 10 , 2C 

(6) AV VI 108 , 1. 
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this intelligence is 05 it tkcre a powerful and divine drink (i) 
filled willi braliman quickened with brahman cBtecmcd 
by r^l* ond qualTed Imbibed and aufpncnted (i) by Vedic 
atudenti (3) they desired an all round intelligence the 
intellect possessed bj the itbhus the Asyros and Die R‘5is — 
may that enter Into me (4) — referring rcspcctiielj to 
the mechanical matcnalistic and tlieological excellences 
addeicd by the 4 bhu>i Asuras and Rub of tradition (5) t 
mental powers again are to remain constant dnring the con 
linuous teaching and study in the \ edlc school dlstriliuted 
throughout the day (6/ — Medhft for the morning for tl c 
evening for the noontide and while the sun s rays last (7) 
delighting In the prospect of bis persialcnt intellectual penance 
the student prays for the success of that tapas ('exertion) (8) 
But memory and intelligence are i^ot the only desirable 
things for the candidate# (or Vedic studentship (9) as they 
are admitted to it the> joyfull) exclaim Wc have become 
united with splendour healthy oouruhment (lit fatness 
payss ) able bodies ( tanu ) and propitious mind (or 
with discipline and exertion, acc to a var lect tapas ) 
may the Tva^Jr now make for us here wider room and 
smooth down what of our body is injured (lo) The 

(1) Cf otb«r kIIcuIoos to dri Uox in Totlle irl ooU, « y kV Tt /p 
(?} prapTtam from pi a* noil m pyl 
(3) AV TI loS i 
(1) AV VI 108 3 

(6) U 1k» 1(] be faUrucUro (o colloct togotber nil tb Vedlo and Eple 
Poraijlo reforeoooe to tbe • U od onfU opnle c« and ptendonr erf tbo 
Rbhna and Asaru, and to tbo prloaieraft nsU poetry of bilhmiglcnl RfU 
Tbees tbree were aiuo g tbe inaB> oUmto atnte of Vedlo IndU 

(Sj Tbe Todio time Ubie cloirly reOects ■ oompletely reefdeELtUl system 
ofnbooIlDg Tbe epici alto refer to nlffat itodlee at tbe Uramai of tbe 
Yedlo period (#^ Kaboi} and 6 JttAa aigbk etodies at IJddlUka a if nuna) 
(7j AV VI ro5 6 

(8) AV VII 6lt cf Kaoi lO M and «7 23 

(9j Of ^^e ptjrical aad aatoiial aieeUcBce* deetred by tbe pnpn Jn 
(10) AV VI dy 8 
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plijsical aspects of studentship are licre emphasised , the 
apprehension of tlic freshers that there mn\ not l)c room 
enough in tlio scliool for them, and that tiieir robust bodies 
might suflcr injuiies or v asting In going tlirough studentship, 
and their eouthful pride of health and spirits, gi\c a touching 
human tone to the certmonial formula f'hc ‘ J\as}r v.lio 
IS solicited ‘to make wider room’, /r to make suitable 
residential arrangements, for the students, and he wlio is 
‘to smooth or fill up injured or v asted bodies ’, would seem 
here to be the chief Sanitart iJuildcr of the school settlement, 
and its J’lnsician, — the stone-setter and the bone-setter, — 
who arc alluded to, as much as the skilful god of that name 
We shall presently note another allusion to the school doctor 
in the admission ceremonial (i), that to a school ‘T\as<r’ 
perhaps indicates that temporarj light-built cottages were 
set up near the teachers’ houses to serve as hostels, cither 
for extra students in jears of rush, or normally, in which 
case these must have been frcquentlj repaned or rebuilt 
under the ‘ Tvasj/r’s ’ supervision The new-comer, however, 
w'ould not feel secure about his housing and health, until he 
had committed himself to the care of the Head Master as 
w'cll so in fact we find him wishing, on his introduction to 
Vedic Study (2), — “Ivlay I be dear here unto the ‘giver of 
sacrificial gifts’ ” (i c , ‘ the bounteous Master’, an euphemism 
for the chief teacher or ‘ kula-pali in an ‘ fl^rama’) (3) 

The fresher is anxious not only for the goodwill of the 
school authorities, but also for influence, reputation and 
popularity amongst his fellows , at initiation he thus addresses 
the god Agni “I receive thy fire within me, with strength, 
brilliance, and dominating pow’er”(4) , on beginning Vedic 
study (s) he formallj'^ prays for “the glorj’’ that is in strong 

(1) AV X 4 , 16 

(2) Of Knn^ T 3 Q, 16 

(3) AT. VI 58 , 1. 

(4) AT VII 82 , Of Kaxi^ 57, 1 

(6) Of Kaw^ J5P, 15 
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drink a« It is poured out (referrinp to the white cffervcicent 
froth compared to fame conientlorwll)) for the honc> that 
is in sweet wines (referrinR opparcntlj to the taste of 
madhu or mahul liquor) — so that be maj speak brilliant 
words amonRst those people (i) Here the student speaks 
In a diflerunt cbaractenstlc \cin he Is warmed up at the 
prospect of speeches and debates warm in more senses than 
OT>c as we shall sec later on drinkinR was in those times a 
perfectly polite and customary enjo>racnt In domestic as 
well as public or academic Hfe(a) and It Is not Improbable 
that here we have in this mantra a relic of a lost tradition 
of Jolly and warm College Unions tins entrance formula 
itself would be speciall) appropriate if it were accompanied 
b> the drinking of a formal toast 

V\ I / and other passages so far dealt with give the 
admitted students point of view while I p gives that of the 
teacher admitting him it is one of many passages illustrating 
the sort of professorial utterances at the reception of a Vodic 
student (j) The teacher here wishes the fresher advance 
raenl and success supremacy < JraUjhja ) over class fellows 
( sa jlta s ) and attainment of the same acquisitions 
( vitlani ; and mental powers ( cittlnl ) as his rivals 
( sipatna s) — thus Incubating him with a spirit of healthy 
emulation from the very start (4) The teacher sympathises with 
theyouthful pupil • ambition of addressing bnlllant words to 
his fellows b) offering him a higher goal to strive after 
Ascend Oman, he exhorts this immortal smooth coursing 

(1) AV > t Oi? I * t K oJ op ett irith yj ^ sS etc.) 

{t) Of eff^A.y in JOjip r 5 

(3) Of E»n< 5/ 17 for ■ et of At Ip asU other enmplei 

(4) At 1 p i-t. The <r»K\hj or poeiilon ot U orer tho 

‘Jite the ekei form 1 prabeUy Ibo clan prrfcci or monitor wbi n 

frrHhri rf flmfUr welt kooni eoHcnt oto of tLf term with rcfereoco to 
trade goflda end ewochitloiUf u Jits hero ttanoi mn of the nme aite 
for Jits or Jitr — CbUte (1 onknorm to the gaiphhU] k> here It iboold meoB 

of the aame group 
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chanot (meaning the course of studentship) , then shall thou, in 
advanced age, speak to the Councils (‘vidatha’)”(i) — Evidently 
these teachers knew that they were educating the masters of the 
people , here is at least a clear indication that the Vedic Elders 
were mostly educated persons of mature age, who had passed 
through a longstanding, traditional and smoothly-uorking 
school system, advancing progressively to a goal like a 
smoothly running chariot 

In AV I yo, we find the student receiving on admission 
the blessings of his teacher for long life and protection of the 
gods, VII ss IS similarly addressed by teacher to pupil at 
initiation for his longevity , the same solicitude is ex- 
pressed in III yj" , IV p, 10 Sc , VIII I Sc 2 The 
physical well-being of the pupil is indeed as much a concern 
of the teacher as his spiritual progress Thus after initiation 
as Vedic Scholar, rites were performed for the immunity of the 
pupil from consumption (‘yaksma’) and mishaps (‘flrti’) (2) , 
or from jaundice (‘h^rlta’), malarial fever (‘takman’), 
‘balasa’ (dropsy ?), etc , — as much as from evil dreaming, 
evil deeds, falsehood or pollution (3) It is remarkable 
that rites and precautions for safety from snake-bites or 
insect-stings occupy a prominent place amongst the admission 
ceremonies Thus AV IV p seeks to guard the pupil against 
snake-bites , VI 56 is a ‘serpent’ charm used for protection 
at the commencement of Vedic study (4) , VII 56 contains 
snake as well as insect charms for the same application (5) , 
such charms, together <\iih herbs and drugs (6), were applied 
to the newly admitted pupils by a person tvho is hailed 

(1) AV. VIII I, 6 

(2) AV HI 31 , cf Kaus 5 S, 3 

(8) AV IV p 

(4) Of Kao^ ryp, 8 

(5) Of. Knua ya, 6 

(G) AV X 4 , 14 ff , the hoi bs wore dug out by the small Kuata w onion lu 
the mountains, and wore thus X E Himalayan exports , elsowhoio (AV IV p) 
herbs for school purposes tiio said to bo prociiied either from the mountains or 
from the Yamuna volley (clenily the country to the south of the river). 
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that nUherhath come the joung phytfclan t (i)— eridently 
tn advanced medical itudent of the tchool who tuet bis 
acquired skill in favour of the fresher and acts as the tchool 
medical officer The forcjjolnj; list of the anxious apprehensjons 
of the teachers and pupil would indicate firstlj that the 
schools were located chiefly In riparian lowlands or submon 
tane rej^ions the premises being ri/Aer surroanded bj obun* 
dant vegetation er very ancient dilapidated and out of or 
be>ond repairs both secondly that the work at school 
was often so exacting as to prodace consamptire students so 
sedentary as to result in dull livers and that malaria found ready 
field amor\g8t such materials It roust be said however that 
Vedic teachers and pupils seem to have been fu!l> aware 
of these dangers of school life and tned to guard against 
them In fact i bookUb sapless and unpractical school 
Ideal (as we may find in the medieval schoolmen of the 
jols ) is never commended In an> pertinent Atharva vedic 
context on the other hand AV M jS used in the utsar 
Jana (or dedication) rite performed on entering upon \ edic 
study (3) shows a paxadoxicalI> secular almost materialistic 
Ideal of scholarly excellence the pupil there emulating the 
excellervccs ( ivi^l lustre) that are of the fierce virile and 
noble animals that are of the martial wealthy and gambling 
noblemert 

I\e have alread> seen that A\ I i and I g hint at 
something like an impressive admission ceremony wherein 
formal speeches were made b> tcachem and pupils (3) Other 
passages give further interesting details about this academic 
function Thus the following exhortation to adopt the life 
of a Vedic student is addressed by the teacher to the candl 
dates for initiation (4) Striding away from what Is of 

( 1 ) AV X 4.1c 

(IJ Of K ai. rjo 10 

(3) Thu 1 9 fonu imrt of a toaeber t i pecdi and I / that of ■ propH ■ 

(4) AV TII xoj 
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“men, choosing the words of the gods, turn thou unto (our) 
“guidances, together with all thy companions” — Here the 
teacher takes the student by his arm (or hand), and sets him 
facing East, with the first half-verse , with the second half- 
verse he makes the pupil face him (i) , apparently each of 
a large batch of students was thus addressed at one sitting 
compare the end of the verse, “ with all your companions ” The 
formula is quite a suitable one for something like a ‘ matricula- 
tion ceremony ’, drawing attention to the students’ nei\ guides and 
companions , and it is significant in some other respects — Thus 
Vedic studentship does not seem to have been the only form of 
school-life known , it was rather that system wherein ‘guidances’ 
were available about ‘the words of the gods’, or rc\ealcd litera- 
tures and their appendages, that were chosen in preference to. 
Or to the exclusion of (‘striding aivay from’), knowledge of ‘what 
IS of men’, or words of men about men (obviously) referring to 
the Puranic lore belongingto secular and Ksatnyan tradition (2), 
that IS to say, there were then secular educational insti- 
tutions teaching subjects of human interest, — histories, arts, 
crafts and sciences, — -as well as priestly (brlhmanical) schools 
that emphasised studies in the divinities,—- ritual, law or 
theology, — and looked down upon the former Epic and 
Puranic evidence, also, would confirm the co-existencc of such 
non-pnestly systems of education in +he Vedic ages 

Even within these pnestlj Vedic Schools there were Im- 
portant distinguishing features At initiation of a Vedic 
student and on his introduction to Vedic study, prior to pro- 
nouncing the saoted ‘gAyatri’ and AV IV z, 1 (and I /, 1-4), 
this preparatory ‘mantra’ is used (3) — “Of ‘avyasas’ and 
‘\yasas’ do I untie the cleft (‘bila’) with Afagic , by those two 
having taken up the Veda, wc then perform acts (or proceed 


(1) Knn 5 55, 10. 

(2) Also know 11 ns ‘(Srntn ’ (cf. AIIIT ) 

(3) Cr. KnuH JS9t 10 
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with the ceremonial) (i) Apparentljr obscure the pastape 
reveals facts of Iroportanco on close exominatioD 

WhitDcj and Lanman have seen In ivyasas and vyaaas con 
tractions of Avjacasas and v'^acasas meaning hinexpanded 
and expanded b> this not ver> necessary supposition however 
the sense of thepossaj^ does not become any dearer vi I as 
has the sense of arTan^D2 compiling and editing ri as also 
ma/Nery well have that sense accordingly avyasas and vyasas 
would mean ^ncompiled or Doedited and compiled or 
edited respectlvelj The import of the whole passage becomes 
at bnce dear untying the cleft ( bila ) means bridging the 
gulf between compiled and uncompiled literature the composite 
metaphor In that phrase is studiedly so the deaxage between 
the two sets of palm leaf or birch bark (wooden metallic or 
day) volumes would outwardly be manifest in the separating 
string bands (s) — by untying wMtb tbe opposition between 
the two classes Is as it were obliterated the real reconcllia 
tlon Is achieved through Magic which Is another name for 
the Atbarra Veda this ruggeste that the Atbarvanlc lite* 
ratore occupied an intermediate position between the 
sdected and classified I}k Yajus and Siman literatures on 
the one hand and the unclassified heterogeneoas mass of 
popular literature on the other a probability accepted by 
Vedic scholars from many other considerations- — Emblematic 
of this reconaliatlon is the procedure of performing the acts 
(of admission to studentship) the next step is reciting the 
giyatrl and aloiqj with jt a mystic utterance of Vepa — after 
which come the admission ceremonies proper with AV I j 
14 It Is to be noted here that the giyatrl -belongs to the 
R^cdic collection and is a comparatively late passage 
originating from the Kaulikas of the middle country (who 
were AUat) —while the other passage belongs to the Athor 
vanic lore and Is very ancient perhaps pp-Alla —if there is 

(1) AT XII- ttS 

(S) Qf tkftmna fnatlia and paAUiI dedgnaU g tuck roItnuM 
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any basis of fact at all in I’urunic traditions regarding 
the place of Vena and Vi-^vfnnitra in ancient chronology'. 
Again, the ‘gilyatri’ emanates from Nature-vorship, and has 
been an important te\t of the Kuru-Pfificftla or Aila Brahmaij- 
ism of Madhjade^a, A\hile tlie other passage is one of 
the earliest anticipations of the Upanisadic thought of the 
Manva countries of Kof^ala and Videha in the East — In 
the phrase “ by those two having taken up the Veda ”, the 
sense must therefore be ‘‘following the Veda according to both 
versions ”, or ‘‘accepting both the classified and the unclassi- 
fied Veda”, ‘the Veda’ meaning the sacred as well as the 
traditional literature taken as a ^\hole(l) — Apart fiom pointing 
to some controversy in the Vedic Schools as to the sort of 
literary materials to be used for instniction, or to a recognized 
classification of these, this ‘mantra’ may possibly contain an 
allusion to the famous Vedic compiler, Kpsoa-Dvaipayaya 
Va^istha, called ‘the Vyasa’, ‘avyasas’ and ‘vyasas’ would in 
this view refer to literary materials unrecognised and recog- 
nised by ‘the ‘VySsa’s ’ collections The ‘mantra’ would thus 
show the struggles in the Vedic Schools (after Krsna-Dvaipa- 
yana’s time, t e , from the middle of the loth century B C 
onwards), between Vydsite and non-Vyflsite curricula But 
though this possibility is supported by the likelihood of 
a passage in the igth Book of the AV ( as this ‘mantra’ is) of 
belonging to the last part of the Samhita penod, we have 
yet to recognise that ‘vi-as’ might refer to earlier attempts 
at arranging and closing the Vedic canon, and that Purfinic 
traditon professes to know something about a number of such 
compilers before Krspa-Dvaipnyaija So on the whole it would 
perhaps be better to see in this ‘admission formula’ a reference 
to ever-recumng differences of opinion regarding the nature and 
extent of sacred literature to be studied in the priestly 
schools — The expression, ‘having taken up the Veda, we 

(1) Traditional lore was also called ‘ veda’, or ‘the 6th ve^a’, or '^mta* 
and ‘4ruti’ tOf. AlHT)f 
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then perform the ceremonies ’•rns probabl> In Iho ceremonial 
attended with an actual act of taking up some Mi \olume8 
of the Veda from a receptacle or case and placing them 
in \iew or otherwise uslnjt them while the admission 
ceremonies went on (i) for at the ind of the ceremonials for 
bepinning of V^cdic iludy the student utters this formula (s) r 
Out of what receptacle (or box) we bore up the Veda within 
that do we set it down,— that which Is studied and acted up to 
by the heroic might (i / superior pouers) of the brahman 
(or the theology teacher) with that fervour (or intellectual 
discipline) O gods favour me here (at this school) It 
seems likely enough from this that each student was supplied 
orsupplled himself with a Ms copy of the xolumlnous twofold 
Veda contained in a suitable case on his admission 
—the taking out and replacing of which was done with religious 
care The second port of \.\i\%ehting mantra has a fitting rela 
tioDtotbe gamm<neiHg otit there the student prayed for the 
powers and spirits of the ooc-and twenty scholars going about 
in their academicals herebepra)s for being favonred with 
the superior Intellectual powers and conduct of the teacher 
himself — he has overcome his diffidence In the course of the 
elaborate admission ritual — he feels a new importance and 
sets hii goal higher up But as we shall see later on, ft Is 
not only the pupil who hopes to be endued with the same 
tapas (or intellectual effort nnd powers) as hU teacher 
it was also recognised that the first praise that could be 
claimed bj the Vedic student was that he filled his teacher 
with this tapas 

In AV III 8 (nsed in the ceremony for reception of the Vedic 
student and for generation of wfsdom ) the student refers 
to residence with teachers and fellows ( Saip ve^yi ) (3) he 

(U may «cnnpar« »lmflar dms of tlis BJbla, tlto Eonn, or the 
Grant^ Sohlb 

(2) jL7 XIX. 711 of .Ktitj, t39 tt.— whlcb gtrea the ranob more 
■oltoble rmr leo. of adUtam 

(3) AT m 8 I 
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hopes ‘his words may be welcome’ to them, and that he may be 
‘the midmost man (‘ madhyames{.hiT ’ arbitrator, leader) among 
his fellows (i) , and he alludes to ‘ contests for pre-eminence ’ 
wherein he will take part, — perhaps ‘ responsions ’ or entrance 
tests (2) The teacher’s (or rather the Principal’s) speech, in 
the next three \erses, is remarkable in manj ways “May 
“ ye be ]ust here, may ye not go away (elsewhere, or to 
“another), maj an active Warden (‘ Gopa ’) and the Master 
“ of Resources (or Bursar) drive you hither , do ye, along with 
“these ladies abide by his wishes , let all the gods conduct 
“ you together here’’ (3) “We bend together (educate, train, 
“or shape ‘ namftmasi ’) your minds, together your courses 
“ (‘ vrata ’), together your designs (motives, or schemes of 
“ life) , ye who are of discordant courses, we make you bend 
“ together here ’’ (4) “I grasp your minds with my mind , 
“ come ye after my intent (aims) with your intents , I put your 
“hearts in my control, come with your tracks following my 
“ motion (or path • ‘y{it^’)’’(s) These passages, clearly, record 
a sample formal speech of a Head Master to a fresh batch of 
admissions the first, referring to exhortations to stick to the 
School, to abide by the discipline of the Warden and the 
Bursar , the second, to an uniform course of studies , and the 
third, to the personal influence and control of the teacher over 
his pupils The exhortation to continue in the School is 
significant , it shows that the not infrequent migrations and 
secessions in the Schools of the Upanisadic age (6), were a 
traditional feature of academic life coming dowm from the 

(1) AV III S, 2 

(2) AY. Ill S, 3 

(3) AY HI 8,4, 

(4) AY III 8, 6. 

(6) AY 111 S, 0. 

(6) Vide AISH , cb I re odncationnl buildings Tbeso migrations 
and secobsions have a groat resemblance to those in medieval and early 
Eenaissanco oducational centres of Italy, Franco and England, particularly in 
tbo " Student Universities " (as opp to tbe “Master Universities’’), 
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much earlier \cd!c ape The reference to Ihe \\arden ('called 
Copa ) and the Master of funds realilj- to otir 

ra{;uc conception of the ancient Kula pall s piru kula ■ or 
ft^rama « (i) The mention of ladles abiding !>} the 
Wardens wishes alonn vltli other male pupils should be 
incredible 1/ Mi/ trere rf// of the traces of a forqotlcn \ edic 
system of sclioolln" and of civeducatlon for women (3) ; 
this particular paisauc obrlouslj succcSls the aJmisti^n of 
bo>s as well as (drls at the snmc time as pupils of one and 
the same batch or class and under the same control of the 
Warden and the Huraar conducted lojjelhcr under 1 ro\ idencu 
( nil the pods ) In the same School The Idea of co cduca 
lion In any form however was so far removed from or 
hoeVInc to the menlalliy of some of the subsequent a;^ that 
the text here hat (^Iven rise to several misreadlnj^s and variant 
reading:! one of which would plee Do ye aIoni.i.ilb jour 
detlres (3) abide bj his wishes —a sense itecrlnq clear of 
the sex dlihcultj — The concluding portion of the teachers 
speech discloses some sort of an educational theory behind 
it howsoever Arrived at he takes education as standardiea 
tlon and uniformity of aUalnmcnts and Ideals of life but U 
is not on doll mechanical level of thought and action for the 
whole people that he thinks of his pupils arc to be standard 
|<cd but only by hi* em standard the teacher Is the 
mesbure of all education which is inspiration under the 
teacher s influence bj his own life thought and will 

Another unfamiliar aspect of \ edlc studentship is illuitrat 
ed by a rite for one commencing itudj (4) In which the 
(I) Sr Mnma n nrlsiBly ■'Ttra nd* thatched Lot «Ith aa Uotat«d 

tldba Ua j «iar% d tall aboat the utira atractara mana{[rtD»tit 

ami actlHiW f tha £aniiniii Day l>r deri oH frera I!|lca aad Pnrifatj 
tUc \ fra. Tt HImij plo erJdenf® 

(S) Ofn s aatnarrM numaa (ncl en Bod acbolan I the UpaaKidio 
Itramaa i Id th Eplca and tba PniSf • nmr maDj rcfriracea ta ct>-mUene« 
of a>eD nd wotnea itadenti ta lintmaa \ v\i4 Infra rr Rlmlya^ arldaoeoi 
ode a bo &18I1 tee re tataa of amiea 

(3) ReadlDg ktaia for klDtlal 

(4) A> VI 40J ef KaoS. 139 1 
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praspenty of ‘ this settlement ’ (t e , the School residential 
area, or ‘ a^rama-pada n ’ as it is called in the Epics), its 
safely from the wrath of Kings, and the fearlessness of the 
new pupil, are prayed for, — and at the same time (i) the 
teacher invests the pupil with his staff (2) (quite a formidable 
weapon) Subsequently lost, or destroyed rods, were re-sup- 
plied to the Vedic students with suitable ceremonies (3) 
much as regimental colours are renewed The Vedic Kings 
were indeed devourers of the estates of noblemen(4), and 
great sackers of fortified city-states (4) , so also the Kings 
in Epic-Purapic tradition referring to the Vedic Age, often 
prayed upon ‘ a^ramas ’ (5), much as Henry VIII did on the 
monasteries of his times It is thus permissible to conclude 
that this investiture of students with the chastising ‘ dayda ’ 
was a sort of ‘ ceremonial arming ’ for the defence of monas- 
teric rights,— or, alternatively, that the ‘ danda ’ ceremony 
was equivalent to initiation into something like an Ephebiate 
of the village-community or the city-state (b) — Curiously 
enough, the ‘ mantras ’ regulating the ceremonial entry of the 
King into his fortified city, or his “ sleeping house (the 
prototype of Chandragupta Maurya’s secret chambers),— include 
this passage (7) “The ‘pur’ that has been occupied 
(‘ udakramat ’) by ‘brahman’ with the Vedic students, — 

“ enter, O King, that stronghold ’ , here it is evident that a 
group of students under their teacher formed something like 
a guard of honour for the ceremonial entry, or a bodj-guaid 
for night-watch at the palace inside the ‘ pur ’ or citadel — A 

(1) Of Knu 5 36, 4 

( 2 ) AV VJ 4g(^\ith4U), 

(i) AV VJ 67, cf Knui 57 , S 

(41 Fide AISII .Oil I ,c VccJic * baromigo ’ 

(6) Tor EtttnSjniuc rofcrencos to such relations bctwooii Kings and 
‘ asramaa ’ 1 ide infra, t\rmn\ o\er nionastenc institutions seems to bo Uio 
cnt\ of llic mIioIo Ranid.anic lnstoi\ . 

(6) ILo toiMisItip was a military nnit, well organised for defence 

(7) AV XIX IQ, 8 
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pa>iiai:c lo ihc hjmn cxlollin;; the \ cdic jludcnl [ihc whole of 
which was prubabl) fittinf;I> recited at his ihltlall jn (i)] 
declaresthat It ii the \ ctilc student who becomes a praji pad 
who then rises to rule as a \i rA| and finally becomes a 
controlUn#; indra (a) —these three terras here cudcnll) 
dcslcoitlnc certain stale officers in ascerulin" order ( ) 
armthcr passage in it asserts that it is b) % irtuc of ^ cdic 
studentship that the Kirt;; defends hia Kin^^dom (3) —and 
yet another that b) \cdic atadcntshlp the horseman (or 
chevalier Vnlcbt) strives to earn h»s bread (4) — Tlicse 
statements could hardly have been made withn jt a basis of 
an actual practice nf rccruUlnj! civil and militar) officiaik from 
the Scholars of the \ edic schools It is unlikely that mere 
boys mere invested with the staff in the aforesaid manner for 
fearless dcfcTvcc : the becmninji of \id>c kiud> then 
should here r^.fcr to that of a higher Course in ii the invested 
pupils bcinj; ndulls or adolescents ($) —so al»o even as late 
as the time of the ( rh>a batras it is at thv iniilatnn of a 
youth attaining manhood that ihv daoda inwittlan. is 

held ((>) InpostXcdlc and pic Duddhiitlc timev hovrc\cr 
the onginsl meamne of ihi> invcstiiurv mas already lost siphi 
of at leakl in ko^ala and \ idiha (7) and it mak taken to be 
a ritual armlnf; for driving awa> evil spinu (d) 

(1) \er*fl 3 *1 Ai \l J » • fur I rt tiro cT K ■ ISg tlw 
wboto pfm {i eqtuTIr rulUltc 

(1 AV \l s, 1# Aj •• • Htl« cle« ly rmw*UciJ ib tnlle 
lltmltre Id Ue Uptn «bi) Ibc To lt>« j loanB virlj 

dhsrmB lodr* <]r^l4] cPiartna rl) tr^ r« ottm rr«1 ||tln indWt 

ioa tom* mi of mlloa ur oQidAl pwllloo tboaah occbiIotuiIIj mrttiotogUed 
I 77 later tMwlUiifr of tradllloitat tuolciisU 
(3) A\ XI S 17 
(O AV \l 5 If. 

{5» Vide i fr$ re farlbcr evkhiieu aboai il»c or 

Mcoodaty character of nmm-B of \inJ{ atudr 

tfl) Kirml (Irh f IP |1J, •-3I.Vb Or Hfit. iL fl ll,etc 
(7t ATheto fi I Drl, orfrimted Tto pruntb tf mcmairirlD tKcto 
inrla way bare ■ jrprewed k^ral Indcjieadwco sod tprcauLiHoin HTettlrelr 
li IheBtUceBt B 0 the approxlnat* date of 6aLPtL) 

(S) ^at Rri Pl 1 1 ^ Tha \ Idetiaja tbeocrao» mar Inro bad 
tUojt lo ^0 wHb tbe coorenkw ol moiiMleric artnlof Jot a riteal one 
3 


ao«o» 
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Iinestiture with the Girdle (‘mekhala’) was another 
important ceremonj at initiation of an adolescent or adult 
student, whose significance lies in a direction different from that 
of inicstiture wuth the btafi The Girdle was supposed 
gcnerallj to “assign thought, wisdom, fervour or discipline, 
“ and India’s \igour or kingly strength ” (i) , but something 
like an esoteric doctrine of the Girdle is contained in 
this passage ( 2 ) “Since T am Deatli s pupil, soliciting 
“from IsMstence a man for Death, him do I, bj incanta- 
“ tion, fervour and toil, tic with this Girdle ' — I his probabh 
implies a formal rite of self-immolation (4) to Yani.i, the 
‘ oflered \ ictim ’ being marked with the Ijing ol a girdle- 
string, hating its origin in the pnmitit e 1113 steries of //(-(r/ 
human sacrifice, tins rite seems to hate been contorted in the 
Vcdic age to a ecremon3 of self-dedication to sacred studt 
or monastene scitice — lor the self-immolation idea, we 
might compaie the Epie PurfHur tradPion regarding the 
penances of Raksisa inditiduals, which later on has gitcn rise 
to stones like ‘ Rat an i eutting ofi lusown head as an offering 
unto ‘ Rr ihman in the course of his Vedie studies It is 
lein.irk.ible that tin ritual eaplanation of the (iirdle should 
euiiie from an \gastta ‘ r-i < the \gnst\,is being tkin to tiu 
I’nlasttas (or Rilk-asas) it is clear that this theor3 of the 
(iirdk <jnginited imongst the iire-Art m inopR-, of India fg), 
hi foie the \ edic \ge 




child's whole being and entire course of development is 
row ‘found’, studied and chalked Cut, by his spiritual father 
The teachei thus reclaims the yoilths of society from Death 
and Death consents surely a concept and doctrine calculated 
to give enormous prestige and inspiration for work to the Vedic 
teachers 

A review of all these admission ceremonies gives the 
impression that the admitted w'ere mainly adolescents or adults 
Thus students, whom the ‘ dauda ’ investiture makes fearless, 
who delight in Sparkling Avines and speeches, who desire 
leadership in debates and societies, who have heard of the 
“ Sage Veua’s revelation of the fundamental wmmb of the 
'esf and the ‘ non-est ”, who choose the word of gods in pre- 
ference to the wmrd of men, who understand the differences 
between compiled and uncompiled sacred literatures, or are 
capable of appreciating the nature of the mental powers 
required for studentship, — cannot very well be regarded as 
children preparing to learn the rudiments of reading, writing 
and counting In fact there are certain quite clear indications 
that these ‘ mantras ’ were originally concerned with more or 
less advanced students of a secondary stage, who chose to enter 
into a course of special study in sacred literature, or in other 
words, chose a Divinity Course in view of ecclesiastical or 
other similar careers That seems to be the significance of 
the approval of the candidate’s ‘turning away from what is of 
men to what is of gods,’ for another sort of ‘guidance’ or 
instruction So also the candidates for admission are said to 
have been ‘of divergent courses’ (of study), ‘wath different 
objects’, who are on admission ‘ bent together ’ by the new 
teaching , — i e they had already passed through other ordinary, 
secular school courses of various types, before being admitted 
to a special Vedic course — Apart from these likelihoods and 
indications, we have some plain statements about the age of 
these admissions Thus the ‘mantras’ referring to the theory 
of re-birth at initiation and to preparation for the councils 
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lhroucl> 5iadcnlihlp<t) Address the pupil Ihli man 
O nun vtc (i) \ lUe for safct> and longcvlt} at ihv 

h<^^:^nnlnc of ihc ccrcmonlci for rcrtpilon of the Vcdlc *lodcn( 
(j) refers to thli man cfcrjicherc before admission the 
pupil is lerred by n hflif-dresscr who shares him clean (like hJs 
Ituddhlsl successor In n subsequent ajjc) of his hair beard 
and tnnusiache{ 4 ) the ntvl and the parldhSna the Inner 
and the outer carmenli (correspondln;; again to the twofold 
robes p| the lluddhlsi monks not ver) Ion;; afterwards) 
that arc then consecratedfy) rlcar)> refer to the dress ol 
j^roun up youths In an Initiation formula {( f the pupil 
M)J I recehc the fire of ArtiI within me mth splendour 
strength and dominating power and put in me long Itic 
and frvxffy (7) a* inltiali in also with ceremonial washing 
of hands and partaking of a hot meal the pupil pra>s for 
(8) clKaherc again, on rectrpiion of a \ cdic student 
his wealth and pre/eff/ arc pra)cd for (o) Suuh particular! 
leave no doubt (hat the cmirao ofVedlc stud} were post 
pnberiat 


Like the admission to ft the dismissal from Vcdic study 
also had its appropriate ceremonial At the completion of 
hia course the pupil received blessings from the teacher for 
protection of the gods and ioi^ (ifc(io) Mystic h)njn 3 in 
praise of the divine Vac(I.ogos_) were recited to mark the close 

(tl AV MU / 

(1) /Sit., rr 1 A * to IS 
fi) A\ VIII /I cf- kMi- iJ 3. 

(4) A\ MU tr 

tsi r la 

(0) 0( kjisi. S7 il 
(7) A\ VII 82 1 
ffl) AT VII 89,9 4 
(0) AV VU. 3S 

(10) AY 1 JO, Of Kioi. 139 IB 



of the period of her favour to the pupil, as thej liad been 
uttered before, when he first used speech(r) He worships the 
volumes of the Vedas lie has finished studying ( 2 ), — cere- 
monially ‘sets them dowm w'lthin the book-case out of wdnch he 
had borne them up ’ at admission, prajing for ‘ the intellectual 
and moral fervour whereby his teachers studied and acted ’(3), — 
and praises in due form ‘ the boon-bestowing (personified) 
Mother Veda who, he hopes, ‘ may repair to and abide with 
the world of ‘ brahmans ’ or ‘ teachers ’, ‘having assigned unto 
him fame and the splendour or ‘ halo ’ of sacred learning, long 
life and vitality (breath, spirit), cattle, property and pro- 
geny’ (2) On his return home, or as he prepared to leave his 
school for home(4), the impending change of life was solemnly 
celebrated Hymns w'ere then addressed to the Waters, — 
apparently during a ceremonial Last Bath(s), or Washing of 
hands, etc , — for cleansing him of all the hates, untruths and 
swearings (') of student-life, and for a perennial supply of the 
‘vital sap’(6), quite appropriately the departure for home-life 
was signified by kindling the fire after sunset, and partaking 
of a hot dinner, wath prayers for his splendour, prosperity and 
progeny(7) His college indeed is interested even in his future 
wufe, — and performs a rite for ensuring conjugal happiness and 
a prosperous family for him (8), this indicates normal marriage 
with an adult woman immediately after ‘SchooMeaving’ or 
completion of education, probably even before returning home 
and it IS quite likely that ‘sav.lsin’ in a passage (9) of this 

(1) AV iV. 5 /- 

(2) AV XIX. ya 

(31 AY XIX yr Kaus JJp, 26, uses it at tho clo&o of the admission 
coremomes, but it is equally applicable to tho end of the Vcdic course 

(4) Kaus 42, 15 

(6) Elsewhere in Vedic aud Puiaiiic liteiatures, the ‘Sn.itaku’ student 
IS quite well known, the term is equivalent to ‘Giaduato’ of modem tinios 

(6) AY VII. Sp, 1 3 

(7) AV. Vn ' 5p, 1 2 4 

(8) AV II 2p ^ 

(9) Ibtd., V 6 
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uanlrA for fonnuliUI Ml> hint» al uiual cvcnloal unions 
l*cl»ct:o jnuirr and maid' toidcnl lu^jclhcr In Ihc teachers 
c taliH'Hmcnt (O 

''omr of ihrsc chotillrsvinc ccrcmonlo aflorrt ducnc 
jHiint' of inJcic't — rhe prai c* of the* \4C at llic 

bccinriin^ and the end of schrwJins and of the lioon^lvin;, 
MfiherVrdaat eh lc4\lr>^ p<»lnt Jo the « tlclnal forms of 
the «c11 In »n later cluwd of Sar3s\ all ptjl there 

I n » clear r» idencr in thi tontcat of ihc nmship of an ido! 
repTc cT;tlnc < r 'I* Ihrr \cda Imt the 'cr c* in praise of 
\ Af are In the 1 ir*l I ei« n and are oppi cd t » l>c tpnt.cn lir 
\4i her-srlf on rath r»cca'i< i» thtt corns t » point lu inme 
thln^ lilc a 'chool pacrani r m)>tfr> plat in rthirh a lto> or 
tunrr prol abl^ a gitl ident »n Ihr icaiher » 'laliliihmcnl 
appeared as \ ftt or \ eda mttf i< Us air ‘•tviirl r SarasratH 
and d h'errd the di' iiv- me 'ace fhi idcniuicatinn if the 
VI Jumc of the \ edak mth the \ eda inirr in the'e ccrcnmnles 
is the nnem of the c'^ddc « ''Jrassatt I mg now rcpri rented 
asearr)in;;a Niok |■heeonccptl n f the scriptures as a 
mother jpiddc % {t) cf^ntin^ piosperii) and pro^enj (^) is 
notc«oTth> as hmsinc ( Icarl) that the mi Ihrr cull was a 

ttrnn;; tradition in Iho'c carl) litihmanierl prie>il> schools 

whicli i> an cilra<^nan feature —The ntr cleansin* the 
departln;: student of all his hale untruihs and s»earin;:s dii 
dmes a real and luiman studcni hf wiili which modern 
colldpani loo can 't mpatidsr !ml ihc> can onl) cn\j the 

(l) Cf ik* Ju I j4e-| rJflc inJIlior *in»in aud 

(LxrtruL U i (L ( f K lto«l* ml fiijiil ( I ( r of lb faVKMta 

III) f U r« sail Pi mjad ati (ipai la iLrr oT ibf t q otu koUpatl 
•< la) nr |l prvjH>»el mtR f K ra anJ Per }2 bI— tU th 
epl Jeiil al if (bst tlrn e wlraetl**, | rile* a re (III in nabJroc aftt, 
t»acbrt (I I d ^ n Jofra ) 

t ) Ultb ab b we ma nwiira t Hk" Clre Jha «aLrJ. nf Ihn \ (s1lr»al 
Fl|j (Uu II»el|>l imln la) 

va> r ntlUj til at*o hv ronamWia hH »1 IjrtU kchUc^ )nl a 
|lar*la cLnol rrrtmoal It i la(r 
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sweet good sense of those young ladies who, ^\hlle abiding oy 
the Warden’s discipline along with these pugnacious, light- 
hearted and blasphemous male fellow students, could yet en 
sure conjugal happiness for them at the end of tlieir stiife 


Of all the Vedic passages that refer to student-life in 
general, the fairly long hymn extolling the Vedic student (i) 
is the most important, and out of its many tersely-worded 
mystical statements several points of obvious educational 
interest can certainly be discovered These are contained in 
the following passages “The teacher taking the Vedic student 
in charge (‘upa-ni’, — initiating him), makes the Vedic student 
an embryo within , he bears him in his womb (as it were) 
three nights , the gods gather unto him to see him when 
bom ’’(2) “The (Vedic) student fills his teacher wuth ‘tapas* 
(t c , intellectual effort, discipline and fervour)”(3) “ The 
(Vedic) student sustains the w'orld wuth his fuel, girdle, toil 
and fervour ’’(4) “From him was born the Brfihmana (litera- 
ture ’) the (idea of ?) Supreme Brahman, together w'lth (that of ?) 
Immortality ”(s) “The teacher is a (Vedic) student , the (Vedic) 
student (becomes) ‘lord of men (‘prai^-pati’), the ‘praja-pati, 
bears rule (vi-r.ij), the ‘vi-raj (ruler, king) became the 
controlling ‘indra’(6) ’ “Bj' (Vedic) studentship, by fervour 
(or power of intellect), a king defends his kingdom A 

(11 AV XI 5 , nlso qnotod nt the bopirminp of tlio chnptor on ‘ brnlitna 
carin’, in Gop Bra 1 2 , 1-8, cf brsides, Sat Bra XI 3, 3, 1 (I, TnitL 
Saip VI 3, 10, 6 

(2) AY XI 5,3 — Tins rcniniknblo academic fiction IS probably a lolic 
of ihosD earlier btapes of Vedic ciMliznlitni ii ben M omen ncio Itic sceis, 
leaders and Ibo supcnoi parents of socicli 
(31 AV X 5 , I 
(41 W XI 5 , 4 

(D) W XI 5 , 5 Tins is miportanl mfomation foi the liiHlonnn of 
Indian litcnituro and pliilosoplic 
(01 AV X 5 16 
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teacher by (Vedic) fltudcnUlup »eeks a (Vedic) slndent <i) 
By (Vedic) atudentaUp a (flrl \Tin» a haabtnd by (Vedic) 
aludeotshlp the hone and the draft-oi (/ 1 the cavalry 
aoldien and the agncnltunata or the K?atnya knifihta and the 
VaHya farmers) strive to gain food (or earn their livell 
hoodX») The (Vedic) stndent goes forth clothing him 
self In black antelope skins long-bearded He goes at once 
from the Eastern to the Northern Ocean, having grasped 
(brought under control) the worlds —again and again (con- 
stantly) crossing over the seaa ( & cankrat )(3) The (Vedic) 
student stood performing penance ( tapas ) with the waters in 
the back ground by the ocean — bathed brown and ruddy (of 
locks) he shines mpeh on the earth (4) — It is clear that the 
dignity of studentship m relation to that of teachenhip it pro- 
perly estimated here the teacher no doubt Jnspirei hli popll — 
but it Is recognised that it Is equally true perhaps more im 
portant that the student fills the teacher with intellectnal 
effort and enthusiasm the teacher himself is no other than a 
student by virtue of his student character be seeks and at 
tracts other stadents the teacher is as it were the spintual 
parent of the pupil whose initiation and affiliation is a sight 
for the gods to see — The students are the soitainers of the 
world With their fuel they sustain i r by their devotion 

(1) AT XI 5 17 

(1) AT XI 5 , 19 

(») AT XL J f 

(4) AT XI 5 , tS — Tba dncsuid sppe&nuce of tb« Vedio itndmt b«r« 

Is interectinfri — Kis sLia b brenrs porfasps 'brompd or tanned bj the oat 
door Itle nd work In tbo seAUeemt, — or bnwn bj roeei tbe 

locks of tlie stodeots wig sre raddj f thsged with s mddj djo | tbe long 
beerO b sppemUj sgslost inSlUcFn. for d«a sbsTiag wms Che |;[«nenl rnki 
In satwsqeeiit moossterie IKe, perbspe Oder Boddblst Inflaeocs nroetlj | bot 
the fitness and slgolflcsnce of it will be sppereot to ssj one who 
studies the reoentlj dtsoorered represontatloa of Pre Aiysn pod or priest 
(In tbe Btsdb Pnnfsli excsTatk)Bs)| Vedle teerbsn sre stated also to bars 
d^ed tbeU beerds greec 
1 
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to the sacrificial ritual they uphold and strengthen religion 
and custom in society , with their ‘girdle’ the> sustain ' t e , 
by their self-dedication and bondage unto the service of the 
gods, or by their dedicated lives, they uplift the moral tone 
of the societj', or restrain its conduct , with their ‘toil’ and 
‘fervour’ they sustain for who have explained the scriptures 
and given unto the world the commentaries on the sacred Ve- 
dic texts ? — it was the labours of the Vedic students that have 
produced the great theological literature of the Brahman as , 
the conception of a Supreme Brahman or Oversoul, wherein 
men seek salvation, — the doctrine of Immortality of the soul, 
which sustains so many mortals, — have both been derived from 
the intellectual efforts and inspirations of the students. With- 
out them, verily, the Vedic world, or any world, would have 
sunk into evil ways, darkness and death — The Vedic students 
are not only spiritually great, but also temporally. The farmers 
and knights of the country are successful because they have 
been Vedic students at first (i) , students take not only to agri* 
culture and military service, but also become rulers of men * 
they become the Elders of the Vedic ‘Sabha’ and address the 
Councils, they rise to be popular leaders or governors, ruling 
chiefs or kings, and all-controlling High Priests of the Tribe , 
kings themselves have been Vedic students, and are thus befit- 
ted to rule, and rule with the help of the abilities of students 
Then again, all teachers are of course Vedic students, — and the 
Vedic teachers are great and powerful men, the power behind 
the powers that be Even the women must be students first 

(1) The Vedic students were intimately conneoted with the agricultural 
life of the country , in the seasonal fertility ntes they were essential, being 
required to play the part of the Sun god personified in the ntnal fertilisation 
of the Earth wooed, by the Sun, the part of the Earth-goddess hemp 
apparently played by women Vedic Students ip such mysteries or mimetic 
vegetation dramas , verse 1 2 of this Hymn about the Student refers to all this 
This Vedic popular nte is the basis of the ancient story of Kiya^pfiga Ka^yapa 
being won over from ‘celibate studentship’ to ‘msmed studentship’ for the 
sake of fertility of the land vide infra, re this episode and its other details. 
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be/ore the) can win their men and /^t married in a locietj- 
where the men rejTard stadentship as the universal jumpin;; ofl 
cround for every career In life —The \ edic student is preit In 
his os n country as well as abroad He crosses over the teas 
n^^aln and a^piin brln;^ (he other worlds under hit influence 
and fpiisp t and he is to be found In both the Eastern and the 
Northern Oceans^i) tra\elllng orvoyaginefrom the one to Ihe 
other — Above all the student enca;:cd in his tapas stand 
ing by the ocean of knuTledf^ with the vast cosmic waters In 
the back f^und bathed (a) bronn and ulth a halo of ruddy 
matteiLIocki shedding; lostre on the common world is an 
adorable dJ\ine sight —comparable only to the quickening 
bon^d rising against the ocean and shining much on the 
Earth (3) 

Other passages refer to the hum dmm or lighter sides of 
\ edIc student life In a passage abont the \edlc students 
foodU) loitlatioQ to accompan) an offering by the 

pupil from the food>stuS obtained by ceremonial beggiDg(5) 
occurs the followlog(6) — What food of various form I eat 

<1) Tb« 'torthern Oe«u li nftmd t» a1m> In At tl f betA tb»o 
sIhnIoBi ir« by Atburtolo or rda- Tli* Ea«teni Octbd cks osIt 

be tbe B«y of Btarsl (with the lodlu Oceen) -bit the Kortbem mey be 
either (t) Obtsa S«%(with Pt'^a Oceeit) or(S> Anbba 8w letdiag laU> 
tbe Pertbo QaU tad the Red 8e* (perfatpe tlto the UtdHem md throofih 
urlent ctotls) or (S) the OttpStQ tad Anl Betj fed by the Jamba (Oxua) 
rirtr The tad poetfbfIHf U tbe ttroegnt rouIderiaR the nature of Porlplo 
traditlona aod recoot Arcbootog^ ezplotwthmj la toy caee the Vedle 
Beboolf are aUted here to hare prodoeed echolare who became mUtWnrW 
of coltare or eoterpriafnff tredera or empire boHdara, In the dietaot parti 
of the world btymd tbe 8eaai aod la three reepocta they were tba modeli 
whom the Boddblft monaatorlo inetltotlona foUorred with ameh mecee* eome* 
what later on (n bliteiy 

(t) Thb miffat alto meaa the ifradoated dUmloed etodeot 

(5) In fact the Tedlo etodeel wea reaarded ai a Begeot of (he 6n on 
Earth ef hU pUe« tn. tfricaltBrat Htec. 

(4) AY VI yr 

(6) or Eaad. ST 

(C) AT VI y/,I 
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“in raanj ways,— -gold, lioise, cow, goat or sheep,- — just what 
' soever I have accepted, let Agni make that well-offered ”, 
evidently the alms acceptable to students consisted of monej, 
milk-products and meats, and meats of all sorts from horse- 
flesh to mutton It was necessary to guard against their 
‘minds being excited at offered or unoffered gifts’(i), and their 
‘wrongfully appropriating the provisions they were not entitled 
to, or promising to others to supply provisions hypocriti- 
cally’ (2) , it shOw'S that the customary ceremonial begging could 
be avoided by proxy arrangements, and that students some- 
times earned more than was necessary, by such licensed mendi- 
cancy(3). — >Vedic students who thus made free and unwarranted 
use of the food supplies of their monastery, must naturally have 
been lazy late-risers, the lenient ‘Kula-pati’, how'ever, let off such 
an offender against discipline, found asleep after sunrise (4), 
wuth a prayer uttered by his bedside(s). ”0 Brhaspati, Savitar, 
waken thou him , enlighten him unto great good fortune , 
however sharpened, sharpen him still further ” apparently 
faith in the student’s dormant powers, good-will for him, and 
forbearance towards his little failings, produced or were 
expected to produce better results than a stem hostel dis- 
cipline — Rites had also to be performed for various other 
mistakes and offences of the student , he often learnt his lessons 
outside the prescribed times of Vedic study (6), or in unsuitable 
surroundings ( 7 ), in which case his learning of the lesson was 
regarded as ‘lost’, and the knowledge had to be ‘recovered’ 

(1) AY VI 7 J, 2 

(2) AV VI //. 3 

( 3 ) A well-known instance of a Vedic student m&nnging to earn more tlmn 
■was needed for Inm, and being reprimanded for it, is that of Upnrannyn, 
a pnpil of the Vedic school of Ayoda-Dhanmya Kfi^yapn, chaplain to 
the Pandavas of Indrnprnstl a and Hastinnpnm 950-900 B C 

(4) Kan^. 59, 18 , cf. Vait Sut 5 , 9 

( 6 ) AV VII 16 

(C) Cf Apast Sut. XV SI, 8 

(7) E g„ in the midst of a grazing herd of cattle, ns is said in AV YU. 66 , 
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rllh a formal tUc calculated to ha\c the Indirect psychic 
''fTcct of corvccntntlon and formation of right aiioclalions — 
llrahmapai ( caplanationj of leal* li> tcachcri / c lecture* 
noicb or probabl) the \ohimc* of commentaries so designated 
tOw'n. often lost in a similar na> or were actuall> lost b> 
being mislaid or misappropnatrd and similar rites were 
performed in ail seriousness for their rccot cry or replaccmcnlf j ) 
which is quite natural for M s copies of these sacred comment 
arles must hare been dlffituU to obtain or replace easily — Apart 
from the loss of knosledge and teat books other looses and 
damages suffered or brought about b> the students arc indicai 
ed b) rites for reco>eo of properly of sarrqd hearth fires 
of soul and of Irvdnja (j) — the firit two items probably 
referring to damages to School propert) and neglect of fire- 
places (in the sitting and bring rooms) the lost two to sms 
like heresy and to self indutgcncc sex tices or luity of sex 
reIationsf4) '-One way in which soul and property could 
be lost b) the student was by gambling thus in a mantra 
foriuccess in dice residence in Xedic studentship is presumed 
to be a reason for di\ Inc favour in gambling (5) — The hates 
untruths and twearit^ of \ edic student life hate alreud> 
been noted (6) —For absolution from all these wrong-doings 
within the Carana (or \edicbcbool) its students in a body 

(1) At iN'tore US roU. f (b** Vrfk cmUlnpd In a m*o were 
yo w —ed by etch dmitt^d THIr •twirati Ui romm itriot rUo miut 
ftlmriaHy tncladi^ I tb^ tttuttDt ■ book -rate ( Koi *) 

(1) AV Vir 66 i*i»o 67 
(31 AV \n 67 

(4) In t nm of whfeb tra sot rare In tfaa Vrdle m wr]] ts tbr Epto« 
Pulftr tradlttcnt rrsTSfllnff tb«\r*Uo tchnol (r/rf I fra 4 AlSg) Tbr 
chaBcraof loeh UtHy wrro pTrat tn ca-wlarstkinal mi ro«mklrTitiaI 
hwtitirtloet Ukn tbo Vrdle tebooU 

(fi) AV Vll rop 7 Tfalw «■ well u BBotbrr dko-por n AV IV j8 
are by Pidariyanr wto from th appolUtlon matt b« a draeorulant of 
Krrp»*IlT»lp*yt'j* Vyltw, poatfbly tboffrral gambltr \adlilt4blr» (whowat 
aboclowly aiaodatrd with Vrdio Schools, aco to tbr Mbh ) lihntrir 

(«) rou p It 
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formally prayed to the Fire-god, in expiation of their mistakes 
and offences (i) 

The Vedic teachers were not above the charms of wealth , 
even as students they had h>mned Savitar so that they might 
win wealth by Vedic kno\»ledge (2), and at the reception of 
every Vedic student wealth (and progeny) was prayed for (3), 
So also as ‘adhyapakas they engaged in formal rites for 
acquisition of wealth (4) — They were also not above the 
temptations of the fair sex , there is a considerable amount of 
evidence in both the Vedic and the Epic-Puranic literature of 
their uncontrolled sex-relations, which reacted on their waves 
and students (s), to safeguard w'hose fall were set up many 
rules of conduct and prohibitions, rather unsuccessfully (6) , 
apparently Vedic society itself tolerated some amount of 
license (7), though it is likely enough that within the saCro* 
sanct and comparatively secluded monastenc pale, where men 
and women students and teacheis were in r^esidence in th^ same 
area, together with monks and nuns and virg'Qs dr dancing gyls 
dedicated to temple-service (8), the limits of permissible 
license ivere wider From the responsible statement in a 
funeral ‘mantra’ (9) that “those who depart unmarried (‘ agru ‘ 
“ — both men and women), but (have been) assiduous, abandoning 

( 1 ) AV VII. 106 , cf the expressions “Oar ‘Carnna’,” “ns, companions’’, 
m the text 

( 2 ) AV. VI. I , cf. Kau^ 42, 11 , nith comm 

( 3 ) AV Vn.33 

( 4 ) AV VII 54, with Kaus. 42, 9 10 Vedic teachers referred to m the 
Upanigads are stated to have desired more of pupils and more of wealth and 
resources, vide ATSH. 

( 5 ) Vide infra for some examples, and AISH 

(6) Thus, e,g , the Vedic law recognised that a qualified pupil of a 
deceased teacher could lawfully marry his widow, having been her paramour 
(ASvnl Sr Sut IV 2 , 18 , with A V XVIFI 3, 2 , vide also AISH), Soalsoit 
was% expected that a girl sent to be educated to an ‘a^rama’ and placed in 
chhrge of a senior or married teacher might nevertheless end by becoming his 
mistress (ride infra for Ramayavic illustrations). 

( 7 ) Vide AISH 

(8) Ftde infra for these details. 

(P) AV. xvm. 2 , 47. 
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hatredi IhouRh having no proctnj* — they Roinc op to 
heaven ha\c found a place (vrhUc they) vho marry and 
beget ( dldh>“na ) find a place on the bach (i e another 
aide) of (the fame) hea\en it appears that In the brflhmapl 
cal circles there m-as no bar In \cdlc times to men and women a 
leading unmarried lives In fact unmarried women teachers ore 
well known In the Vedlc Schools and their names have been 
prcscrvcd(i) The presence of such celibates in the Eiramis 
was In Itself a latent social danger The frequent itrugglcs 
between the »^ramai and the temporal powers also let loose 
the worst passions on both sides and thus degenerated social 
standards thus in a group o* passages (a) referring to the 
Haihaya raids on Dhrgu s^ramas («) the Halhaya abductors 
of the teachers wives are cursed but at the same time the 
wives of alt other people are claimed for the brahmans of 
the monasteries yet in tbU context the\cdlc student is shown 
in a worthier light it Is stated that during these raids the 
Vedlc students went about rendering much service e z 
dlscovertng the i*rama women who wete abducted attlng 
in a spirit of chivalry and scouting (4) 


We now come to the last group of Atharva vedlc passages 
vfi those Incidentally alluding to facts of educational impor 
^nce — 

Certain Atharvanlc love-spells (to be uttered with the use 
of madhugha cither mahuS or ya tbi madbu lycorisXs) 
were also used In a ceremony for lupcriorlty in theological 

(1) n4«AI8Q tordeuni 
(1) AV V ft, 

(1) Whicb ww* a p*rt of ttiotr |r*aenl cotiquitt utd occnpstioB of North 
and Cmjtrtt India 1 ctd* AIBT nnd AldQ , the Umu refttred to tro cf tf 
MUtort#* before the BtirxU hettle, f. * tbe IStheett B, 0 

(4) AT T J7 5 or tbo-admoutlhm to newly edwrltUd Vodto itodoaU 
to be feutoa tetiui Kln^ olur tavoeUtvewith tb* ‘diptlA 
(O AVJ 54.3*1. 
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disputations, dnrniK the celchration of the ‘ anicdha’ 
(ITorsc-Sat nfirt') (i), wherein the disputant scholar entered lire 
assembly from tin N'ortli Last, chew in;; this sweet, voice- 
improMii;; lierb, so that In mi;;lu delner a sweet and winninj' 
oration (2) — Anotiier similar rhaim, for o\crcoininp the ad\cr* 
sarj in a public dispute (used siinilarU with a Juib, which is 
pul into the mouili. and a wrealit of v hose leaves, etc , is worn 
round the held or neik while the debalir < oines into the 
assenibh from the North-Last, called the ‘aparAjita’ or direction 
of \irtnr\ (4), Ins this refr iiii (<;’) “Smile the disputation 
“ol my rounter disputants (or the ar;;uments of m> opposers), 
“make them sapless (‘arasi’ / , dr\ and unintercslin;;, 
“humourless and pointless speakers)’ , he wishes that ‘his 
opponent ma> 1\\ no means win the debate’, and prays, ‘ bless 
us (all) with abilities, (but) make wc superior in the dispute’ (6) 
The author of these passa;;cs was Kapihjala, who stems 
to ha\c been a contemporary of I’.Triksit-Arjiineya (7) , hence 
ptihln debates had become a eharaclcnslic feature of the 
academic life of the country at least as early as 950 ]J C — 
Another pray cr for success in the assemblies (S) runs thus — 
“Let both ‘Sabh’t and ‘Samiti’ (Council and Committee) (9), 
“the 2 dauKlitcis (as it were) of the ‘ J’rajil-pali’ (the I ord of 

(1) Acc to t lie coinin 'J he \<\nino(llm from theciirlupt A odic timofi 
ivns nn oci i^ion for tlioolo^icnl riildlcB niul clcbnlcp, nml other cehihitions of 
'■Lliolurfihip, iirt or ppccml nttumnientH, thfn ^\nB \er\ jirobiibh one chief 
eonreo of the gioiitb of Kpic litonturcB , wc Bbnll bcc presontU, bou in tbo 
Epic , Rrmiii ‘o'5\nnic(tlm' mob Eoroctbiiig like mi ‘crtiicotionnl fmr’ 

(2) Kmi^ 3 S, 17 

(8) Cf eroiinB or clmpIctB of luurcl IcnvcB 

(4) Knub 3 S 18-21 Tbib points to a tradition of tbu piominciitc of N E 

India in .Seliolm-sbip and diBputulioiH 

(5) In all bc\cu vlisos of AV 11 3^, 

(0) AV ir JT, I .7 

(7) Fiflc Pnrgitcr. AIHl pp 206,214 

t8) AV VIT J2, 1-3, used, with V 5, etc (of Kuu^‘ 3 S. 27), m a 
coromony foi gaining Mctorj in debates, 01 in deliberations of political 
assemblies of the people [Samples of 11011 composed assonibb speeches aio 
many m the Maliublitlmta and BamAynpa ] 

(9) Ftdc AISH rc different types of popular assombhos m the Yedio age. 
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'the people i e the K-Idr) accordant fasourroc maj tboie 
I come locelher with want to help me (/ e slnccrel> 
co-operate with me or back me up) maj I speak what It 
pleasant amonp thlt concourse (i f Rive no ofTence to an> 
bod>)(i) WeknowlhyTumc O babhs \eril> Narlsti (the 
House of Sport) [or \ar lect Subhadr& the House of Noble* 
men or ecntlcmen) bj name art thou (s) let all thy Sabhl 
sads (Council members ) be of like speech with me (i e 
speak In support of moXs) I take to m> self the splendour 
the vii&anu (special knowledj^s and wisdom) of these that sit 
together 0 Indra make me the possessor of the fortune of 
this whole Sap-sad (session of the assembly) (4) — The 
benediction of the teacher on admission has now been fulhlled 
and the student counln;; b> the smooth runnlnj^ chariot of 
education, has now come into the Councils to sway them 

The famous \ edlc prayer for Concord (5)probabl> refen 
as much to educational Institutions ( siramas ) as to political 
assembliesof \iUa{^ortownships( Sabhts etc) fortheterms 
used therein fis mantra rrata cetas etc (schemes 
or ideals of life, courses of study Intellection etc ) are spMrciall^ 
scholastic Another prajer for concord (6) refers to all the 
male as well as the female inmates of an establishment alortf' 
with others dining drinking and worshipping together around 
the hearth fire like spokes about the nave in the same drink 
Ing ball ( prapi )(?) and as the domestic customs were 
followed in the iframas also (wbero resident itudenU were 

(1) T 1 

(t) ninttnff ttb««rirltof port • d ctmHc*/ hi wbteb 
dhptrte* mere ttben here 
(>) T * 

(4) T 8. 

(8) AV VT X rpr t Sl««alL 0 f 6-T.KU B 4, II 

4 4 44i I for olher«lmIJ*r prtjers for coMord c/ 4.Y VI P4|IM 8 \ \ 

(9) AV III JO tp T 0 

(7) Prmp* la tbo mm of ■ dri Idng bar by the road^da (or ta an cwl#) 
BT X. 4 1 , of alM TaItU BHL III 10 1 S 
ft 
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attached to their teachers* houses as inmates thereof), the 
above description would be true of school residential life as 
well Women indeed had a share of educational life and 
knoi\ ledge even outside the ‘ S^ramas ’ thus a cosmogonic and 
mystic text intheAV (i), about the secret of sustenance of plant 
as well as animal life being in the atmospheric moisture (2), 
— which was used in sacrifices wherein the wives also had to 
participate, or in other women’s rites, — begins thus “Now ye 
people, take knowledge a great mystery (or truth) will now 
be uttered at this council (or to this assemblage)”, — it 
indicates customary expoundings of the best knowledges of 
the day at popular gatherings in village or town halls, in 
which women weie also present, or were conspicuous — It is 
curious that women of Vedic society were interested in plant 
life and animal life , elsewhere reference is made to Indigo 
having been first medically used (for leprosy) by ‘Asura’ 
women(3), t e either women of the priestly family of the 
Asuris (4), or women of the Prficya countries (s) , and ^ve have 
already noted that Kirata women of the Himalayas sold drugs 
and herbs to the Vedic ‘a^rama’ settlements , all this perhaps 
points to a time when in early Vedic society, as in ancient 
Greek, all medical functions belonged to the women 

(1) AV 1.32 

(2) The connecfciou between such mysteries and fertility rituals, with 
uhicb women were mainly concerned, is apparent 

(t) AV I 24 , 1 2. 

(4) About 10 steps before tbo Bharata battle and 3 steps after Hiranja 
uabha-Kausalya, le err. 1100 B C , an Asurayana Saiphita of BV is 
rofened to, the Asuri or Asura family of Vedio priests -uns thus old enough, 
other Asuris noted in Vedic or Puranic tradition aie somewhat later [vide 
AIHT pp 324 ffl. 

(5) In 6at Bra , the Pracya mode of funeral architecture is also the 
‘Asura’ mode (tide AISH, re buildings) ‘Asura’ certainly represented an 

ancient ethnic and cultural division in Vedic as n ell as Puranic tradition 

The ‘mantra’ following that referring to Indigo refers (AV I 25,2 3) to 

mother groat remedy (for consumptive fevers), called ‘Hrudu’ (with 
iintncrous variants), usually taken to mean ‘ gold ’ , this evidently non Indo 
European word [ it cannot bo a Saipskrtization of a Gk word, since it occurs 
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It ^at not only (or lucceta in debates and assemblies that 
the Vedic nl* prayed but alio for success In trade and agri 
culture Indra hlraiclf was a trader (t) the trade routes were 
like roads of the Rods between heaven and earth and trade 
and wealth was for the sake of the (^ods (a) again the plough 
man s work is of the same merit as the poets for there is 
creative acllvltj fertility measured and symmetrical work in 
both (3) again some of the Vcdlc funeral mantras gl\c the 
same place in heaven to poets ( kavi ) of a thousand laj* 
( nltha ) teachers rich in intellectual powers warriors fallen in 
battle sacrlficcrs and lawgivers (4) The \ cdic teachers thus 
cultivated a sense of dignity of labour and trade arms and law 
side by side with that of worship learning and literature 

The tradition of the Vcdlc schools as recorded In the 
A\ (s) that the Tlrihmaga (the concepts of) the supreme 
Brahman and immoitaUty originated with the \cd!c student 
could not hav-c been a late claim formulated in the post Vedit 
age Brihmatias and UpanUads as we know them now being 
prodacls of Vedic ichools U would be absurd to suppose 
that the traditional ceremonial of admission Into those schools 
could Include recitations of passages belonging to such subse- 
quent BrShmapa or UpanUadlc literature In the aforesaid 

j tbe AV loQi; before tlie tib roeDrctlon | * 4 Jemro A Ist 9 x. 518 A { 
StO ff ] hinboeo Well coTOpered wilt ItoreHo end nrbrrw honf or 

« pToto-SetnUle ffotd 1 prrbap* HwrlilrS tDracrlc An Indlitmoo 

vptco (T*ni blind ) totrether with smnth iid J«nt ( re. tirl JirT) 
re Aryinlntkma fren ft. It nij iidleiU ibal tUU bit of medkil kumlrdfte 
it iDj nt « Aryin, coming down frun 1 tine whe* lodhns and Wnt 

Aiklfe* weto of tb* itock a droUnre— ii nViteh perbipn IVk* Aura 
vomon 

(l> ProbiMy till wa* in nriier cbirirter of thh axiUed Vedic pwlj 
origlnilly Indri will fortflUjr diltr connected with iRTWltore henci with 
trtiJo ind wmltbi the wierlor ehinrter leemi to bi 0 been »nbie<] entW 
iddid cm to the pre-tryin dtlty bj tbe 'rjin eooqieTon. 

(8) AV 111 /5 (Tiry lociiDt) 

(5) AT in J 7 1 

(4) AT XIII 2 U 19 (t IS-BV X 154 5) 

(3) XL 5. 5 
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\lharva-vcdic Iraclilion, therefore, we have a reference lo 
imich earlier Briihnnnaic and Upani'-adic speculations, 
which were the basis of the later sj steniatised and canonised 
llrilhnianas and Upanisads of the post-Uhnrata (-post-Vcdic) 
ap;c — riius the mystic ‘mantra’ uttered by the Vcdic student (of 
the Saiiihitfi a^c) at admission is part of a passage bj Vena, — 
.iccordin/jto I’urniiic tradition a pre-Aila pncst-chieflain of the 
Low'cr Ganpetio country roundabout Vfaga(w’hose son rrlhu first 
assumed ‘Kingship’ in India), — and has a distinct Upanisadic 
flavour “Vena hath rciealed, from the wcll-shininpj horizon 
“ ? f , the East), the ‘brahman’ that was first born of old (or 
“in the East), he revealed the fundamental nearest shapes of 
“it (the ‘brahman’), the womb of tlic e\istent and the non- 
“cMstent ’ (i), verse 7 of the same passage asks “Who 
“desires to know' fthe knowledge of) bather Atharvan and 
“Bphaspati (both Angirasas), for becoming creative, poet, god 
“and self-realised ?’’ — The next piece in the AV (2) is also 
by the same Vena, and of similar speculative and philosophi- 
cal character, w'lth the well-known doubting refrain, “ Kasmai 
“devflya havisii vidhema ” Yet another ‘ sukta ’ of Vena is an 
enquiry alter the “ highest secret ivhere everything becomes of 
“one form ’’ (3) Such enquiry' and esoteric knowledge, there- 
fore, would seem to have been part of the pre-Aryan indi- 
genous Indian lore, Atharvanic, Angirasa and Eastern, dating 
from about 2200 B C (according to PurAnic chronology) — 
Other mystic hymns of the AV also, support this probability 
In a passage by an ‘ Atharvan’, the Supreme Immanent Primal 
Essence is conceived of as a woman, VirSj, a generatrix r4), and 
in the next piece by an ‘ Atharvacarya ’ (5), the same Vir 5 ] 
is a female deity, a milch-cow, or a cow-goddess By this 

(1) AT IV J, 1 
l2) AV IV 2 

(3) AV II /, 1 ff 

(4) AV VIII. 9, 8-11 
(6) AV VIII JO 
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BCirya of the Atharvihffxnisas (i) apaln prltstly lore 
dJacipUne and literature are fiffurativeh ascribed to milking 
from the cow deity Virftj (the Supreme Eaaence) by Brhaspatl 
Afigirasa while king Soma (typifying Alla rule apparently) 
woa the calf just as the art of agnculture was milked from 
VItjJ by Prthu Vaujya while Manu Valvasvata (standing for 
Munva rulers) was the Calf (a) This Vcdlc legend of a 
clearly Puraplc and traditional choracter seems to point to a 
development of priestly education amongst the combined 
Aryo-Drividlans (Allt Manvas) when Eastern priestly families 
like the Afagirasas came to influence the Aryan Alla d> nasties 
of the Midlands(3) —Regarding the nature of Brahman con 
celved of as the mystic Skambha two other hymns In the AV 
(eirtracts from which are included In the Rgveda as well) 
record thoughts which are fully the precursors of the Upani 
sadic speculations about the nature of itman and not much 
difference in time seems possible —but one of them (4) is by 
Kutsa Xhgiraaa fa Ugredic pi as well) who according to Epic 
PurSpic tradition was made son In law by the Iksviku King 
Bhoglraiha (at the 45th step after Manu cii 1600 B C) and 
the other (g) is b> Atharvan the Younger ( ksudra ) the same 
as either \lharvanidhi Apava Vilhtha priest to BShu and 
Sagara (at the 40th step from Manu clr 1670 B C ) or an 
other Atharvanldhi V» 41 « 4 ba pnest and instructor to Dillpa II 
of the same dynasty (at the 60th step cir 1400 B C ) (6) 
both hymns were thus ancient Msnva and Eastern In origin 
All this supports the Atharva vedic claim and the implication 
of the ceremonies of admusion to Vedic studentship that 

(1) AV Vin 10 E*»rTSya 4 sad 6 vr t4 So 

(1) Th*t to to the ••rttor and larger ituire of Bod 

llUrtry prodn^kmi wu of tbo AegnuMt th Uter md »b*Mi (Uk, 

tii*t of tlrt t»lf) w»iof the AlU«,-Jii*t «J tb« PnhnfU* hsd the tnala 

thmie of ■gtfealtnral woalth, tborealdmun beltra^ft tb« UloTmi. 

(I) FmU AlHT for Mstorlesl trudltfriiu on thto pdnt. 

(41 AV 1,5 

(S) AV X, 7 

(C) rfd*AlHT« Vlflitba*. 
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cosmogonic, m}'stic or metaphysical speculations were in origin 
traditional, ancient and indigenous, being the special know- 
ledge of the Atharv Tngirasas of Lastern India, and were grow- 
ing by contributions from the theological students of the 
Sainhitft age itself, being thus rather pre-Vedic and Vedic, 
than post-Vedic 

Some of these mystic Atharva-vedic passages give a remark- 
able view of the nature and worth of man, w^hich must have 
had its effects upon contemporary education — In one such 
passage (i), after a description of human anatomy (2), w'onder 
is expressed and questionings raised about the mental states (3), 
and about man’s spiritual nature and characteristics (4) — 
“Numerous loves and hates, sleep (and dreams), oppressions 
“and wearinesses, delights and pleasures, — from where does 
“formidable man bring them ?’’ (p) “Whence comes in man 
“mishap, ruin, perdition, — accomplishment, success, non- 
“failure ? whence (comes in him) thoughts and inspirations 
“(lit uprisings, ‘uditi’)?’* ( 10 ) — “Who set in man progressive- 
“ness (or drive, ‘gntii’), who love of display (‘ketiV), who 
“the behaviours (‘centra ) in man?” ( 12 ) — “Who set in him the 
“(concept of) Truth, who (of) Untruth ^ who (of) Death, who 
“(of) Immortality ?’ { 14 )" — “Who favoured him with strength, 

‘ who developed his swiftness { 1 $) — “Who put the seed in 
“him saying ‘let his line be extended’ ? who conveyed wisdom 
“into him ? who endowed him with music, who with the rythm 
“of dances ?” (//) — “With what (urge) does man cover this 
“earth, surround the sky, surpass the mountains in great- 
“ness ?” { 18 ) — “With what (quest) does man go after rituals 

(1) AV X, 2 , by one ‘Narayana’, either a descendant of the ksatnyan 
brahman family of Nara, a pseudo Bharata bnt really a Bharadvaja-Angirasa, 
at about step no 2, or cir 1620 B 0.,— or perhaps Kpina-Vasudeva Nara* 
yana, desc of Nnln or Nara the Taaava, cir 976 B C. 

(2) Ibid,, TV 1-8 , verse 6 wonders “who brought together his two 
arms, saying ‘he must perform deeds of heroism’ 

(3) Ibid , vv 9 10 

(4) Jbid , parts of 1 V 12,14,16, 17,18,19,20,81-33 
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ind (Mth f Who put (thl5) mind (mentality) in him? (tQ) 
— Whcrcwllh docs man attain to knowledge o( revelation 
(IrolrUTi)’ (jo) — Whereby is mans slrencth (povrer 

( l.*atra ) real (cood »al ) ? (JJ) (i) — The human body 
is finallj described os a slron^hold wherein a spirit the brah 
man resides enclosed in a luminous j^oldcn cell {313s ) — In 
anoihu- mj Stic passage discussing the constitution of the 
vinivcrsc and of man (a) the anatomy of man is described (3) 
all the parts being designed b> the gods having 
brought together (the elements oO the mortal the gods 
entered man hn\ ing made the mortal a dwelling house 
the gods entered into man (and therein) having made 
hvs sUal fluid the natrvrtclal oblation, the gods entered man 
all other bad things all that Is evil In man —specified in full 
detail — and also some good things — entered the bod> 
afterward (4) knowing the puru a is therefore know 
log brahman for all deities tre seated m man as cows m a 
cowatall (5)— Wo have here a philosophic doctrine that 
man is originall) divine and good and all his physical and men- 
tal aspects are wonderful and sscred The following substance 
of this passage f6)— together with the preceding extracts 
from the other passage — would show to what extent (scientific 
tll>) and in what light (phllosophlcall>) man was studied bj 
the ancient \ edlc teachers When he brought hair bot>c 
sinew flesh marrow — when he made a standing body — what 

(1) Tho toswor to til thr*o qvvvlionj (• ginm la tbe nnt Term til 
th«M frttom, forc«*i taodondoA tatlloott ]iowm, ficoUkti or roMcms <□ 
TTian eocditHnto btsliBttn 

(t) AV XI J —by one (wUiT »ho frotn Uit appellation mutt 

btrebckiB^to Kwra-ptilia (rf Kvra liigaU and DaLSp^pe^ba) or iho 
Komcoootry and to tbo go wHea tho E«ru> (foOowlaK the PiAcIlu) bad 
com aoder tad otlior brlhmvnlaal itfloenoee from tii« EtaUm 

eoanlrim r dr IKO-OOO B O 

(S) ftU T llff 

(B) fWi. T St 

(0) TT 11—31. 



“world did he afterward enter ? ” “Whence brought he the hair, 
“sinews, bones , limbs, joints, marrow, flesh, — who brought 
“from whence ?” — “Embroiderers (‘sain-sic’) forsooth are those 
‘gods who brought together these materials , having em- 
“broidered (fabricated, designed) the whole mortal, the gods 
“entered man” “Thighs, feet, knee-joints, head (or hips), 
“hands, face, ribs, nipples, sides what seer put them to- 
“gether ? ” “Head, hands, face, tongue, neck, vertebrae, — 
“all that enveloping with skin, the great joiner (mechanic) put 
“together ” “This great body ivhich lay there, put together 
“by the joiner, — who brought into it the colour (light, life) 
“with which it shines here lo-day ? ” “All the gods assisted 
“but She who was a Woman knew , She who was spouse of 
“ Visva’ (Universe) and mistress (‘Isa’) (i ;, brought (this) colour 
“into it ” “When the divine architect (‘Tvasty’) bored (the 
‘sense-openings) through him,.. having made the mortal a 
“house, the gods entered into man ” — “Sleep, weariness, 
“misery, evils, senescence, boldness, hoanness,— -entered the 
“body aftenvard ” “Theft, ill-doing, wrongs , truth, sacrifice, 
“great glorys both strength and dominion, and force, — entered 
“the body afterward ’ “Both growth and waste, generosities 
“and niggardlinesses, both hungerings and all thirstings, — 
“entered the body afterward ” “Both revilings and praises, 
“both welcomes and repulsions, faith and benefactions and 
“unbelief, — entered the body afterward ” “Both knowledges 
“and Ignorances, and what else (2) is to be taught, the 

(1) This IS clearly an earlier statement of the Saqikhya doctnno of 
‘Puru^a’ and ‘Prakrti’ (‘Visva Prakrti’), and of the notion of a Primal 
Generatrix, a Mothei Goddess or ‘takti’ (‘Isa’) , m fact this cult was pre- 
Aryan 

(2) This “n hat else” is appareDtly=the chants (Saman), charms 
(Atharvangiras), formulm (Tajus) and verses (Rk), named immediately 
after , these, then, were regarded ns neither ‘knowledge’ nor ‘ignorance’, and 
as later products of man a remarkably bold and rationalistic ‘Vedic’ estimate 
of the worth of the Vedic revealed literature, consisting of all the four Vedas 
It IS dear from tins that post-Vedic rationalism and free thought had a much 
earlier history 
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charms thc\cnes the chant* and the formalm —eolcrcd the 
bod) (afterward) Dcllphl* }oys enjoyments and they 
that cnio> enjoj'menl* (i t the organs for experiencing 
those cn]o>Tnent8 etc ) — lauchfcr sport dances — entered 
the bodi afterward Hoth speech and pralines and thej 
f.ho (» f the a;»cncies or mcchaniim* which) utter addresses 
(or simply olterances) — all entered the bodj (afterward) ‘—as 
well as the adjuncts (the paraphemaUa of life) ( fljojanilni ) 
the needs ( prajojanlnl ) and the (worldly) tie* ( yojaninl ) 
— Inhalation and exhalation IndestruciibUlty and destruc 
Ijon — sipht hcarinf; speech and mind —accompanied 

the body Roth blessing and precept* rejpilallcna and 
explanations thouchta and all dcslriirA* —entered the bodj 
afterward fi) na\ me made the bone* therr fuel and 
the vital fluid their sacrificial oblation (a) the Rod* entered 
mao ' flrahman entered the body on the body Is 

Praji patl (the liOrd of Beings the Creator) The 

Sun arvd the WItkI shared the eyes and the breath of man 
then ht« other (i < finer) tcU the cods bestowed on Fire 
By the first (*elO dying It roc* apart (tpUls up) dividing 
threefold yonder poe* It with one part yonder with 

another here with one part it dwell* (remains) (3) Within 


(I) Dm tbe text proccoda to attocaU tb« nrkiu 8 Idt lad wcrctlou U 
th« liBntn bedj 

(Z) Tl« pbenoTuetHTD of hneua life ud race betoi m 

Mt of the node life b 1 * «H*r-flr Ut mmd fed by the body wtleh U cca- 
enmedi ndthi flm of life i* eatUfled nd propJtkteO br the offerio/r uf tbe 
Itmo pUxtn, by the contlnnlty utd renewml of the life thrwsh it.— -The 
VedJo te«£hm h*d thm ewKutred of wmetWnn » tWotkol relifkm 

(!) Thxtff the other Mif betUwed 00 the Hre-ffod l» tmaorUl. beJoff 

Ftre or Knwgy » It U the Bret eelf wbteh dire , there ej^la dytaj Tnewae 

re-anloti with ttuj 8nn with ooe pMt wHh th Wind with .iwth«T whfle tmW 
th third pert of the lint eolf U loft oa the eertb es deed body *tto fhf, 
deed body hertwnn e mighty rpWt end ti oot emDy IlfrJert end deed or 
iDorgasic. 

0 
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“waters that are sluggish and ancient, is this liody placed (i) , 
‘‘(even) within that is mightj spirit (‘^ava’) thence it is 
“called ‘lava’ ” — “ fherefote, indeed, one who knovs mar 
‘(‘purusa’) thinks ‘this is Brahman’ for all deities are seated 
“in him as cows in a cowstall ” 

(1) This IS evidenfcB n roferenco to a practice of coiiMgninf; dead bodies 
unto the R, Gaiiga, the Loirei Ganges is meaiif, and the pmctico was clem ly 
ancient even then —The reference is othnicnllv and historically very 
significant 


o 



t>ART II 


kXMU\NIC bOURCES 


T he KRtnlyaniro ii Rtnctallj considered lo be a late post 
Buddhistic production xcf) ojlcn re written and added to 
and therefore uruellablc for historical purposes This jm 
prcsslon has been due to Its stud^ b> scholars from several 
points of vie* mainl) llttjjnlstlc and literary and partly 
historical and ethnolo;;icat but its fair!) copious Itiformation 
about the man> aspects of social histor> have not yet been 
systeroatlcaUy classified and evarolnccl It Is conccUabc 
therefore that such examlrutlon will rereal social conditlorts 
which do ivot ht in with a ate post Buddhistic epoch and 
may after Ml refer to a much earlier \cdlc tradition — 
of the times that the hplc speaks and not altogether of 
the times in which U may have been remodelled later on In 
form lantfuafje and certain other respects — 1 have here taken 
up the aspect of hducatlun In this hplc for detailed sludi 
and 1 find that accepted notions about H&mSjajjlc social condi 
lions hare to be jjlvcn up —Just as I had to discard certain 
current vie^s on \edlc and hplc civ llitatlons and Purinic 
tradlllotis uhile siurt> inp several aspects of ancient social 
history 

V R»mnyaua would naturally he very particular about the 
character attaimriBnU and cducotion of Rnma — and taken 
tocethcr with what is said about those of other pcnona;ies 
In the Epic (contemporary or alluded to) this forms an obvi 
UU8 subject of enquiry 

Vairalki (whose proper name was Ijk a and dan'iiamc 
BhSrpiTa) having Invented the Ann^itubh metre wanted to 
compose a great Epic ^n Jt and was looking for a suitable 



subject, — a great contemporary Accordingly, passing by the 
many ancient heroes of tradition, he enquired of Narada,- — 
a r -,1 who had come to see him about his new metre, — if he 
knew of a modem hero “ Who at present amongst us is 
such and such” — and lie proceeds to outline an ideal (i) 
Here what Valmiki would like to see in his hero may be 
briefly described as a harmonious development and combina- 
tion of the excellencies of body, mind and character A 
number of opposites should co-exist m him accomplishments 
and prowess, religiosity and action (or action and learning, — 
if ‘ karma ’ and ‘ sruta ’ are taken as better readings than 
‘dharma’ and ‘ktta’), learning as w'ell as an able body, — 
somew'hat like the combination of w'ord and deed in Homer s 
Achilles , amongst the elements of moral character also, in 
Viilmiki’s ideal, there are certain opposites firmness of 
resolve with ever-pleasing aspect, geniality and unmalicious- 
ness with fearful fur> in battle — Nflrada thinks Rama comes 
up to this ideal, and suggests him as a fit subject for the 
Epic, describing him in detail at the same time( 2 ) An ana 
lysis of this sketch discloses the same conception of harmon- 
ious blending in an ideal man — Physically, he has large 
eyes, graceful brow, and other traditionally auspicious bodily 
marks , he is bright and clear-complexioned , he has a shapely 
neck (like couch-shell), and a graceful poise of the head , 
he IS of powerful build, symmetrical limbs and medium 
height , he has broad shoulders, Avith shoulder-blades hidden 
Avithin muscles, muscular chest, mighty arms reaching down 
to knees, and a graceful gait , massive jaws and face like 
the moon particulars, which, by the way, show a somewhat 
non-Ar> an physical model , and he is of great prowess, foe- 
killing and wielding the boAv mightily — Mentally, the hero 

(1) Earn t, 1,2 i 

(2) Earn I, t, 8'19 At tbe time of tins suggestion Rama must have 
been the reiguing sovereign on return from exile, he was then 43 or over, 
It IS quite possible that it was the renunciation of Sit5 (who now came to 
live in retirement in Yalmiki’s a^rnma) that bad ftiixed the emotions of the 
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u endowed wUh Rood niemoo and IntcUtRencc and power of 
conccnlrallon he i* acquisiU\c and deep he is trained in 
ibc science of tlhics or 1 oilUca and well practised in the 
n 3 lliiar> science he is versed in the lore of the \ edas and 
iheir Afapas (which meani 'IhcoloRj Ritual Aitronomj 
Orthocp> l*rosod> Music Onminar 1 hiloloRj and htyroolopj 
al! ccntcrinR on the bacred Texts) — and aware of the mean 
Inp and purport of all scriptures and sciences and he Is 
eloquent —A/era/// he is ever Rcniai lo\ cable and cnRaRcd 
In welfare of men abiding bj his own appropnato socia! 
duties and supporting his own kinsmen —the jo> of his 
mother honest honourable and true to his word obedient 
jet proud in spirit pure and discerning seeking renown 
and attracting round him ail good men patient cquanimous 
master of his senses and self contruUed m gravity like the 
bea In dimness like the Him la>as in patience like the 
Larth and id indignation like dcstructi\e dre Apart from 
these as king he is gracious paternal bountccrus truthful 
and )Dst to bis subjects —^fanial strength muscular build 
grace sjmmctrj andear>thm milltari and political traimng 
l!terar> philosophical and scientific knowledge and rheton 
cal powers ambition and spirit discipline and Icnacitj 
public benefaction and lOlJocncc — praclicallj all that we 
usutll) afcirf>ciaic with Athenian education oi the sth century 
]! C —art included here Then, are however certain marked 
differences between this \Alm kian and the Hellenic Ideals 
thus the lalter dots not prorJdt for scriptural and Iheosophic 
knowledge or for so extensive and minute a study of language 
and the conceptions of virtue lying In scrcnilj attained by 
self-control or In working out the predetermined conditions 
of e^ach individual life ore quite foreign to It 

poet I In thtt ci« till* dwcriptloo ©t tbo contemporary Dlnu wonld 
rater to U* 44tli ywri » part of Ui optc wrmu to hnro been compowd ly 
tfaoendoftWt yw wkenUra anaiwiisa aero bom for h w« chnntod 
ttonj the greater part of ft waa itady for rodul II yeari Uter atoo 
flatmffkna heard !t t V4Imtkra Uruma # roaf# from Mathttli to Ayodbyi 
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'Phe educational atlainmentb of Rama and his thfec 
half brothers at the age of lO, or in their i6th year (‘rma- 
^oda 4 a’)(I), — when they were regarded as having come of 
age (‘ asaiiisakta.il ’)(2) and become eligible for marriage, — 
is thus described(3) Versed in the Vedas, and still engaged 
in Vaidika studies , possessed of wide knowledge , well 
grounded in the science of arms , hunting on horse-back 
with bo^^s and arrows, expert in riding elephants, horses 
and war-chariots , spirited, heroic, already famous, and 
looking far ahead , of all virtues , humble, ministering unto 
their father, and intent on welfare of others — Here too 
there is a fair balance and aptness in the Education imparted 
literary studies continue, thougn information is already wade , 
martial exercises, tackling powerful animals, nding, driving, 
archery and hunting excursions supply the special needs of 
adolescente , and on the moral side some of these needs are 
met by the chastening discipline of filial piety, humility 
and social service, that sets off a juvenile spirit and ambition 
of doing, daring and dazzling 

At this stage Rama w as placed in charge of a ‘ Vi'^v^u- 
mitra ’ or Kau^ika j-^i (from what is now the Shahabad and 
Mirzapur districts), to assist him in preventing ravages 
on his ‘asrama’ by the hostile rulers of the land, — and he 
now received further instruction (4) This was in what was 
shortly or technically called ‘ Valii ’ and *Ati-valn ' ‘vidjils’ 
(i e , the sciences of Power, Natural and Super-natural, or -of 
material and spiritual pow'ers) , as ‘Vi^vamitra’ taught them, 
Rama (having undergone a preparatory ceremonial) read 
(‘ path ’) the ‘ vidySs ’ with him, and studied them (‘ adhi i ’), 
Prom the context it appears that one of these tw'o collections 
grUmas ’) of Vedic hymns (‘ mantras ’) was of charms and 

(1) Ram I, 20 2 

(2) R5m I, jp. 17 

(3) 1, iS 

(4) Ram J, 22^ H ff, 
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Incanlalion^ of an \tfianaTcdic nature tr ensure cionci ’ 
succes and strcnRlh in luittlc and the other iraa of mystic 
hjmns of I panisadlc and Atharva%edir character again 
which were calculated to give Rftma philosophic knowledge 
subtle apprehension and capacity for controversies ( jDKne 
buddhi ni<ca>e ollare pratiraktar>e ) It is quite likely 
that what R»ma reallj learnt here was the Atharva veda Itself 
in its traditional t«o parts philosophical and magical as it 
was known in his da>8 (r^ about 1400 D C according 
tolurJnic e\ idcnce) “Rama was also now given an addl 
tional training in arms b> the kau^ika r i to the possession 
of the Kaufikai it is sa(d(i) had passed on certain types 
of weapons and the art of using them from kyJaiva and 
Daksa s daughters (which perhaps means that this mill 
tao knowledge had been Icaml from the earlier Iksvakui 
and prC'iUnta Dak«a lies b> their superewsors in the Upper 
Middle Cangetic region the Aila kiolikas) of ibii ancient 
heritage ss different weapons (like burning coals smoke 
or heaven s orbs —and which had also prev ioosli been used bj 
the kau^ikas in their feeds with the \B^ithas)(3) and their 
applications were taught b> \UvBmltia to Rama together 
with the knowledge of destro>ing or counteracting them to 
the accompaniment of charms — 51 different mantras called 

saiiibiraV also derived from the aforesaid Kr^livt(3) 

This supplementary (literary as well as martial) education 
and subsequent eroploymenl in punitive expeditions on state 
service do not seem to have taken more than a >ear by 
this time K 4 ma was close upon 17 and he now won Slti as 
bis bride on the results of a martial test — Bui his education 
Is continued for long after this 

Rima was to have been formally installed as the 
Crosm Pnnee or Heir Apparent at an ago between 18 


(l) JBlm, I Jij rf 
(I) Elm L S6 
(3) Bin 1. 
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and 30 (i) His educational attainments and other qualifications 
at that time were then thus recounted (2), as being sufficient 
justification for the old King’s choice and popular approval — 

Intellectually He has fine memorj^ and talents His 
speech is not rude, for he has learnt the art of sweet, pleasant 
con\ersation and of leading it, and knows how to prelude 
liis speeches with amiable phrases He is (still) trained 
(educated ‘ abhi-vinitah ’) by initiated (‘ dvija ’) elders cog- 
nizant of Law and Custom (‘ dharma ’) and Polity (‘ artha ’) , 
he attends and listens to deeply and variously learned (‘ sruta ') 
elders, and he discourses regularly with persons venerable for 
wisdom, in the intervals of his martial exercises He is now 
able to discourse in chains of arguments or 111 reasonings in 
chain (‘ uttardttara-yuktinani vaktn ’) like a ‘ Vilcaspati ’ (a 
Master or Professor of Logic, or the head of a Vedic School) (3) 
He IS learned he knows the Scriptures as well as Rituals 
(‘ ^ruta ’ and ‘ krta ’) he is w'ell-versed in the customs of the 
community or society , he knows the principles of income and 
expenditure as ‘ seen ’ {t e , read, laid down or explained) (in 

(Ij Sita had lived with Ramaafc Ayodhva for 12 jears (satna) after her 
marriage, and on the l3th jear they were exiled (Riim HI 47) 4 6) , Rama 
married in his 17 th year or at 17 (being not yet 1(> when he left his father 
for adventures under guidance of the Kausika ysi) , so at the time of his 
proposed installation and subsequent banishment Rama was 29, at any rate 
between 28 and 30 This is confirmed bv Rama’s mother Kausalya’s state- 
ment (Ram 11, 20, 46j that for l7 years from the ‘ jata ’ of Rama, she had con 
tinually prayed for the end of lier sorrows (through her son), hoio ‘ jata', 
maybe taken either in its evident sense of birth (or conception), or, after 
commentators, in the sense of initiation (or second birth), — which must 
have taken place at 12 according to K«atnyn custom, in the first alter 
native, the sense would be that KauSalya anxiously awaited the coming 
of age C* a- sapisakti ’), finishing one stage of education and going through 
the ‘ ophobic ' tost after it, and the marriage of her son, between 16 and 
17 , in the 2ud alternative, the reference is to the 17 joars of Waiting 
between the initiation of Rama at 12 and his nomination for the throne at 29 

(2) Ram, II, 7 and 2, in two separate sketches of the same t/pe. The 
grouping hero is mine, the words and phrases are close translations 

(3) Ct ' ' t’^ilcas-pati ’ in the Av. admission ceremonies , vide ante. 
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tre»tl*c>)(0 he knows the way# of apporllonlnc (/ t uiing 
and imeitlntj) money (a) he knows the principles of Law 
I olUj as well at of Erotics he has attained proficiency In all 
sciences ( ^sstras ) also in all raised dialects ( vyamlf 
rakasXs) heknowstherecrcatUcorpleasurable arts( \alhari 
kanltp ^llpimtip )(4) and hot become proficient in Gmdbarva 
or Music (s) He it unforjjelful of and unwurering in the 
Vnowled^e he hat acquired (i t uses and beheves in what he 
knowt) he continues to be Interested in frnnipt or associations 
of students ( iIsya>f:«iitLt ) (6) and (s anxious that (at in hit 
own time) they should with their armours welt fastened 
( varmm sudaitpitiih ) rcfrularl) attend the lectures or Instruc 
lions of their teachcni abiding by their guidance ( <u<rl 
^tnte )(7) 

Pkfsiedilly\ He it now tn the fulness of youth (st 30) 
fully de\eloped in body free from disease, and endued with 

(I) clwiriT lodloati*^ irrUtni work wkW) w*» read PrataiWy 

site, tbs (cnpUestloa of •uc»tn>dnTU I* that \ edle wsre tnrsri'tbly 
rbicDitWd hy tWea written diT*ni In M*ro*|rlypb» 

(S) Artb* r{bb9(r* rlt wbkb mlftht slao nmn kDowlti| tha rarioai 
bend efmprnditar* nocaetblac like n bod^ IfDOwinj^ tb« dlrNtnr f 
rooconU lad poUtknl I nljo • Ukrly nmiDjr bat Arthn U mn 

Uonad •l«tvhar« la tUi arenoKt In thb UtUr MiUA. 

(1) VylmUrak* tt ttrenlly Itkfv tP awwi ■ lltfriry work ( # n 
dntanl la Bnqukrts Qlxvd vltli Prfkrtni It I* doabtfol If thb meua b appllr, 
hb to the EltoSyei^b oo«dltlna«. 

(4) VIhIm here mty ref r tr moeb to poebl ptMAiTei nr to gtmn and 

partlnr | k that th 4npaa rrfrrred to would bo rmriou with danctoi^ and 
thaatrbaU t one a d ol iSo wiJo ad ajant oe th» other Bat It b MTviTIr 
Uk ly that rlhina nigkt refer (o monartodea of tboM UratR. I whbh com 
th« raftreneo would bo to aria floori^Bn pt orixtmatinf io the rthlnu 

(9) The Tedk ffasdharra corrMpnoda Id tonoy wtya to tbe DeUtab 
Uaae | and gladharrm can bo beat roodored by Uotlo to tbe aacbot aenae 

(0) Tbe ga^ groppfag or aaaodarioa b pro Daddhlattc, aad waa mtIt 
artewded to a aomber of aocUI and eeononlo aodrhba of the poople Ga^ria 
tba Wrttad fod of aoceow may bar# oriffnatod from tbo rIttMla of Vadle 
ftfya fapM 

(7) 'Pb ra l#e< dhama-aiidatpfttll) ii po(atle«a. 

7 



st.Teng\h tis well as grace He ■no^^’ excels his father in the 
use of weapons , he is engaged in regular military practice 
(witn intervals devoted to letters) , he is an expert m leading 
and disciplining armies, accomplished in the science of archery 
(or military science), skilled in riding and training horses and 
elephants, and publicly counted as a first-class chariot warrior 
(‘ atiratha ’) Going to war, on chariot or elephant, for the 
sake of a village or town, he would never return from the field 
of battle w'lthout ivinning , he w'ent on or led military 
expeditions (‘ abhiyiita ’), and struck enemies by his raids 
praharta ’) , he w'as in fact unconquerable in battle 

Mot oily He has developed inclinations proper to his 
noble family, — regarding the ‘ Ksatra ’ (or knightly) duties as 
the highest and leading to highest heaven He is not addicted 
to undesirable things , does not relish improper talk , knows 
propriety and fitness in time and place , is polished (‘ ^laksna’) 
and ahvays of good deportment (‘ bhavya ’) He honours age, 
and IS firm infeverence , and he discourses with persons venerable 
for age and character — He is unmalicious, unspiteful and unen- 
vious He IS of anger subdued, unirritable and forgiving, 
enduring like tlie Earth, not retorting even if harshly 
addressed, and gratified -with a single benefit w'hile forgetting 
even a hundred injuries With nO anger or malice he is yet 
incapable of being disregarded by anj one , he is mild yet firm- 
willed , ' powerful, yet not vain of his owm great prow^ess He 
IS sympathetic, — consoling (the bereaved), commiserating 
with tlie destitute, sorrowing with the calamities of the people 
and rejoicing in their festivities He is truthful and straight- 
forward, the standard as it were of honesty , he never takes 
dishonestly {or never takes a crooked view' or looks to the bad 
side of things) , and he is wnole-heartedly established in 
virtue He is aware of his own shortcomings as well as of 
others , speaks true yet fain of all , and is not a slave of the 
times He IS spirited and heroic , not lethargic, not heedless , 
and resourceful — He is of steady and calm soul, serene and sober 
(‘ pibhj'ta ’) , his feelings are unexposed , he is never glad or 
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for liUle thin;:* or (or nothin;; he knew the propet 
lime for enjoyin;; a* well a* for renouncing thine* he can 
Crasp (rfTork for) (both the hlch Rood* of) rlrtnc and proht 
at the »ame time and he follow* pleasures without beinc Idle 
or self Indulpcnl 

As Pnn(( he had inherited (he d> nastic Inclinations and 
trait* -»and re;:ardcd the work of a K. atri>a a* nl ]ii;:hc*l 
merit cominced that this alone would lead him to heaven 
He was patient and heroic like the I^^rth and Indra and 
\ irtut and rrosperity a* it were Issued from nnd were cstab 
lithed b> him He was a chastibcr of olTcndcr* never an^^ry 
or pleased without an> cfTect on (he people he was able to 
sound the intentions of men but wn* of close counsel 
(undivulpcd iccrets) hlrakclf He could discern Ju*ll> between 
occasions for chaitiscment and favour knew the proper occa* 
lion (opportunit) or place) for Catherine (round himielO (r < 
recocnlsin|,i and favounne c<>od men — and also that (or 
punishinc evlMoer* He knew of various means in the affairs 
of Income (/ t was rcsourcefulin Inercaslnc revenue) and 
also knew the maurKrrs of expenditure seen in treatises 
He was approved b> aud acrccablc unto the citizens ( sam 
mala ) pleasinc to them tike the ^looD he was the source 
(insplrcr) of all bcn*ficlcni (philanthropic) acts (in the coun- 
try) he enquired after the welfare of citizens ( paurun ) — 
about their sons wives and servants about their ceremonials 
and ‘’f pupils ( ii7>acanas ) he also enquired of 

courtiers and brJhmans about their pupils attendinp their 
instruction in full military dress He sorrowed with his people 
In their calamities and re)oiced In their festivals 

\ comparison of this sketch with that for the ape of 1 7 
above would show that in about i years time the education of 
the Epic hero has advanced appreciably both in intensity of 
lines already taken up and In extent of contents subsequently 
added — Thu* for intellectual attainments at 17 we hate 
Vcdic studies fiolng on introduction to AtbarvavedJc mystic 



lore and philosophy (to (jualify for Contfot^ersies), and wide 
information , while for those at 29 we have apart from con-* 
tinned Vedic studies, those in Law and Polity under experts , 
knoAvledge of rituals and customs ^ of mixed languages or 
literatures of complex varieties , the art of polite speaking or 
Rhetoric, discourses with Wise men, dialectics and Logic, 
principles of economics and accountancy or arithmetic , 
recreative and pleasurable or ‘ fine ’ arts (by way of social 
accomplishments) Music (vocal and instrumental) and dancing , 
and Erotics It will be noticed that this post-adolescent educa- 
tion is mainly literary, rhetorical, philosophical, artistic and 
sociological, with a bit of economic mathematics, there is nothing 
of natural science and higher mathematics in it The import- 
ance of fine speech^ sophistic discourse and art in the scheme 
affords a Hellenic parallel, while it is a characteristically 
Indian one , while Erotics (with Eugenics) is a subject which 
has probably nowhere else than in India found so early and 
general recognition in education — As regards physical and 
martial exercises, — instruction in the military science (archery 
etc ,) continues after 17 , so also dqes riding and managing war 
animals and coveyances , the special training given at 17 through 
a testing punitive expedition develops into continued martial 
practice through periodical campaigns and raids , all through 
these 12 years there is a regular scheme of soldierly exercises 
(with intervals otherwise utilised), the result being a fully 
developed physique, strong yet graceful , another advance 
being acquisition of the status of a ‘ first class ’ warrior — In 
moral culture the advance is verj' conspicuous while the 
adolescent of 17 is characterised only by spnghtlincss and 
ambition tempered wuth training in obedience and seiwuce, the 
adult of 29 show's much complexity of and many excellences in 
his character He has de\ eloped a knightly consciousness, 
and IS polished and educated in manners , he can combine 
opposites in his moral constitution, c g. mildness w'lth strength, 
virtue with interest, pursuit of pleasures w'lth vigour , he can 
control his instincts and impulses , his controlled self is 
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dilirHrUtcd from hU iCtlrUlet he i» In the %orld bat yet aloof 
from U he can *naly*c defect# and merits in himself and is 
Indejvendcnt in tiewi beiriR no slaxc of the times and he is 
philanthropic,— lervin;; sympathlslne with Interested In 

society and encoaraglnc the good thine* In it It is a remark 
able character combining the polish and heroic devotion of 
rordictal chlralrj the meek and tender Christian acTrlce 
and the masterly acif control and serene spirituality of the 
Indian jopl 

It appears from certain particular* in the Lpic that even 
after ai) R ma would proliably have yet continued In his several 
courses of study at>d training if he had not at Chat age been 
nominated Crown 1 rince and then exiled immediately after 
wards —Thus it was a matter lor concern to his father that 
emaciated ai he was t>y (studies in) the \cdas by scvtrfl 
courses of studentship and by (apprenticeship to) man) master* 
or teacher* [or by the burden of ^ed^c studies and »evefe 
course* of academic discipline t redail ca brahma caryaii ca 
(pirubhtl cdpakar-<l(ah ) Ktraawas now again to underj^oa life 
of great toil and hardship (m forest exile) at ihl* proper (or 
wcU-enrned) lime foTenjnymcnt»(i) he was erldcntly still full) 
engaged as a stndent whoso tolls were to cease on installation as 
Prince Two set* of armour and weapons (bows quiver* full of 
arrows gold burnished swords and coats of mail) were presented 
to R'ma and Laksmana at their wedding and subsequently 
deposited at the silting house or school ( sadman as 
opposed to nlVcJana (a) or quarters proper) of their IcArya 
the InstmeloT of the Ik'iku* (In arms) these were taketl Out 
again from hi* custody when they set out for exile (3) Rlroa 
and I^ksmapa were thus at 19 still taking their regular millfar) 
exercises (referred to elsewhere (4) ns well) with their paldo- 
tribe But by tho ordinary atandard Kima seem* to hav.j 

(I) Bin 11 li 81 

(t) Bin. II $1 

(5) BIm II n £0-aa, 

(4) Bln II 
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been regarded as just having finished his education , 
for after he had left the kingdom, many expressed the opinion 
that he could hardly be kept out of the throne by Bharata foi 
long, particularly as he had gone through the life of a Vedic 
student and completed his courses of study (‘carita-brahma- 
caryasya vidya-snatasya dhimalah’) (i) In any case Rama 
was still in very close touch with his schools and teachers, — 
if he was not actually being taught by them Thus on the 
eve of their departure, Laksmaua calls on and invites on Rlima^s 
behalf, Suyajua Va^istha, son of one of their preceptors, and 
a class-friend, — and Rama makes a present of all his and his 
wife’s best belongings to this ‘junior teacher’ and his wife, she 
too being a friend ( 2) Other teachers also were honoured 
with parting gifts e ^ , zn Agastya and a Kau^ika (perhaps the 
same as the Kau^ika who taught him the Atharvavedic mys- 
teries), a Vedic ‘acaiya' (professor) of the Taittinya school, 
named AbhirQpa , and the venerable ( ‘arya’ ) ‘Suta 
(PaurJnic teacher, chronicler and court-poet), named Citraratha, 
a ‘Saciva (councillor) long resident at court(3) The many 
Readers of the Kathaka schools, and the duly investitured 
students of the Manava schools (‘Kathakiilapah daiida (1 ?)- 
ManavSh’), — ever engaged in private studies (‘svadhyaya’), 
doing nothing else (i e , not earning), nevertheless esteented 
by great men, — 'were recipients of Rama’s special favour, so 
were the members of the Great Council or General Association 
(‘Maha-Sangha’) of initiated students iht ‘girdled ones’,*— 
Mekhalinam’) who approached him at that time(4) — Shortly 
afterwards, when Bharata followed Rama to Citrakflta to 
induce him to return, Riima, in the course of his parting instruc- 
tions to his halt-brother, urged him to be respectful tow'ards 
the Upadhyaja Sudhanvan, one of the teachers of the Princes, 
expert in all sorts of arms and accomplished in the science of 

(1) Kaiu 11 S 2 

(2) Earn II ^2 

(8) Ram 11 ^2 

(4) Earo, II 
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ToUty ( artha ) (t) and he wamed Dharata ocalnit the 

compSD) and influence of Loktyatika brlhmaps (i e 
teacher* or scholar* of popular or Sensational schools of 1 hilo 
lophy) — who were proud of their learnln/; jot childish (or 
mostly younjjslcr* or were mere do\ ices \ilftb) who preached 
meatdnf^less \anities barlrt^ acquired aenroen for dialectics 
(InvIk^iVl buddhi ) i^^orinj: the main treatise* on Virtuous 
Custom ( dhartna ^iitra a) — and thus ever brought on trou 
ble* (a) Such particular* would Indicate that Just before hi* 
exile Rtma was specially interested in Philosophy Ritual 
Polllj and Historj — \tharva veda \ajurvcda Vrtha ^Iitm 
and Purinic bardic chronicles — In the charactcrlilic products 
and thoughts of the Talttirfja RAfhaka MAnava Abglrasa 
Kau^Ika Saia and Lnk jatlka schools — and that the last 
thing* that had engaged hit attention were details of adminis 
tration (3) and statecraft and the conflict between dialectidarvs 
or sophists and orthodox faith 

\\ hile at Citrakafa (in bis 30th jear) KIma secini to 
have Joined other r^Is in the l^nmas therein the work of 
teaching for when oi-lrvg to the troubles (assassinations and 
oppressions) brought upon the residents by the friction between 
Rima and the Rsksasa idlers of the land the Kolapatl 
of Citrakata abandoned his Kula ( or seceded from it ) 
followed by tbe majorltj of the older r*>» (teachers) and 
gapas (classes of pupils) to join tbe 4 rama of one Aiva 
rwl faraway — the remaining tlpasas (students) clung to the 
side of Rlraa in spite of the dangers of the situation, being 
convinced In the r^i (or teacher like) qualities of Rimt or 
finding him resolved to continue In the life of a (4) RAma 
had presently to give up this position (5) and the greater 

(1) Wm. II /oo. 

(X) Blm. Il /oo 8S it 

(1) Rff aboct md Wkll^iKxteil cooEcOIort, rainlftm 

and Rjsbftuadon i Rim IT 700, 19«3S 

(d) Rim II ti6, { tb«re li » rsl BIba ta the Br 
(0) Mm 11 /// 
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portion (lo years) of tlic next 13 years ot his exile was spent 
within the ‘Afraina-matulala’ of Dainlaka, or tlic ‘nionastenc 
/one' o( the Upper Deccan, in residence at, or visits 
to, the sc\Lral ‘fi^rainas' or schools of those with whom 
he had lived formerl\ (/ t , in his student da>s)(i), — and in 
encouraginf^ discontent and liostilitj of the ‘il^ramas , practi- 
cally conspirin'^ aj^ainst Rnksasa control and domination over 
thcin(2) I'inally, at PaheavafI he joined and organised a 
fairly large ‘il'Srama-padaiii' or educational settlement(3), on 
the advice of the Agastya head of another neighbouring 
‘a^rama’(4), from whom Rama seems at this time to have 
learnt the 'Vgastyan and Vedic way of using certain weapons 
with appropriate Vedic mantras (*veda-proktena vidluna’) (5) 
R&ma was now about 40 years of age 

Iwo years later, w'hen ‘Hanumant’ discovered the abduc- 
ted Sita, he thus described Riima to his wife, to assure her that 
he knew' him as an intimate friend(6) He w'as still continuing 
in the courses of study of a Vedic scholar ('brahma-carj'a- 
vrate’), he was well-grounded in the Vedas and their Angas, 
trained specially in the Yajur-veda, and esteemed by Vedic 
scholars, trained in state-craft (‘rflja-niti ), and proficient in 
the science of arms ( 'dhanur-veda' ), with know'ledge, 
character and humility, and of perfect body and physique Here 
follows a full description(7) of the points of excellence of the 
different limbs, which shows great care still bestow'ed at 42 on 
development of bodily powers and graces, while his physical, 

(1) Bam HI II, and III I 17 generally 

( 2 ) Of Bam. II. ild, lig , III 2 , 9 and 10 (whore Sita trios to expose 
the unjustifiable activities of UaTin), 30t 

( 3 ) That this was no isolated leafy hut in a friendless wilderness is 
clear from the very full details in the text, some of them quite incidental, 
vtde III 13 30, and 

( 4 ) B 5 m Ul. 1314,30 

( 5 ) Ram. VI {no 108, NS Fr), Ifl 12-13 

( 6 ) RSm V 33 

( 7 ) Ibid, vv. 16 20 
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martUI and civic training has not in tho least ni«ted(() Kam^ 
has evidently developed a somewhat scholarly bias under the 
spcaal clrnimstanccs of hU life Thus, when bereft of his 
beloved he soliloquises on Mt Usyamjka iho scenery 
of the Deccan hills In the monsoon month of I raas}hapada 
rouses In him reminiscences of the scholastic life until lately 
so familiar to hlm(j) I^tcr on aj;ajn< when R*ma regains 
bis throne (at 43) he retain^ a\cr> dose contact with oframas 
and their r^>s Ho is in fact more concerned with sumptuous 
receptions of pds and their pupils at court (3) with visits 
I ) i^ranias within his sphere of intlucncc (4) with main 
tenancL of their right and pilrllcgcs against rival ordemfs) 
and with schemes for overthrowing any other temporal power 
beside his own that suaghl to dominate over the A^ramas or 
mojuslenes of any brlhmapic order by rendering armed support 
to monkish sedition (6)— ‘than with kingly or knightly 
adreotures beHttirg s descendant of M&ndhilr and 
*sagara(7) —such martial feats being left to his other brothers 
Itharata and ^atrughna(8) Ibrougboul the latter part of his 
career (43—^60) (0) schools and schoolmen arc more proml 
nentl) associated with him than princes wamors courtlera or 
othen —whether it is at hit coronation on return from exile 
(1) Cf th c!r*<Tlpll'>*» «( at 41 b Vjrwda lo VWmlU — a t 
(}) Uil«i D JX 1(1 Piyambl* elao «a« «tlhlD llif* rfweiir^ f ibr 
linms C7f UaU^fm • d JaKll ( >t infra) 

(I) Cf Rtm VII ItTS 

(4) Cf Rim VII i Ir) _ 

(rj Of Mm Ml ra. « (V B ) 

^G) Cf Mm VII 7J77I Wl 8ri (V 0 R 

(7) tv Imm eipkdU ara i>femln«nt la tbo Puri (c aetKuat 
(i) tYbo broagtil IIm kfrrpi naa of nimlltlra and U dbnil (m^peoliralv) 
under iLe away of BlmA> 

(0) Rtm a cjropr jnctlcoll onla wltb Tbo | ilair f Pill | lirr acmi at 
tbaltim ai>f>cu- froni Infmval erblracr (u I mbem youths uf about 10 ,^ 
tod tbay wtr* bon tha yearafior Rlon a ooronalHm at 49| f > at <1(1 « dimtb 
HIma WM boat dU. 
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wheil he received homage(i) and addresses(2), — or at court, 
while h6 heard complaints (3) and deputations(4), or at cele- 
bration of the Horse- Sacrifice, which he almost converted 
into a hierarchic and educational exhibition(s) 


By her own statement, Sita\\as 18 Avhen Rama was 25, or 21 
when he was 28 (6), so she was 7 years younger than her hus- 
band who married between 16 and 17, Sila was therefore a wife 
at the early age of g or 10(7) After mamage she lived with 
Rama for 12 happy years at Ayodhyfi, and was exiled with him 
in the 13th year, t. e , when she was between 21 and 23 — 

(1) Ham VII. 47 (3/.-N 8 Pr.) 

(2) Bam. VII. I. 

(3) Ram. VII 7/ (P.O H ) 

(41 Ram VII 7 j £E (P 0 R ) 

(5) Ram, VII, ro4*JJ2 (P 0 E ) Ptde details infra, foi all these five points 

(6) Ram III 47, 10, 11, 'Astada^a hi vargam mama janmam ’, 

‘vayasa pa&ca viipsakah* , the context has no reference to the event nhen 
Sita was 18 and 26 , but it seems Sita here intends to specify her age, 

in response to Ravaga’s queries, with reference either to tlie time of tteir 
banishment, or to that of the meeting with Ravapa The passage may bo’ 
corrupt, and if we lead ‘tn' for ‘hT and ‘yo’pta for ‘panca’, no get the 
ages 21 and 2S, which are short by only one year fiom the ages of Sita and 
Bamaat banishment, as deniable from other internal refeiences. 

(7) The Padma Pnrapa (N.B., Padma = BamB) makes Sita yc'nnger 
still at marriage , but on this point the circumstantial evidence of the 
Ran: ayana is more reliable Early mamage s are very rare in the Epic and 
Furapic dynastic tradition, and blta’s case is a mmapkable exception -Child- 
mamages for pohtical reasons or other emergencies have however occurred 
in royal families of most ages and countries ^ In this particular case it is to 
be noted that Rama was the heir to an old king of a decaying dypasty 
(Puranio evidence shows that the glorious days of the Ikpvakus were over 
long before Raina,' who was the last flicker of a dying light), — and that he 
must naturally have been anxious to see the contmmtv of his line ensured 
before he passed away It is also likely that this early mamage was due to 
the parties being brother and sister, — such consangumous or mcestuous royal 
mamages being fairly common in the Kosalan and other dynasties known to 
the Pnranas (on these points cf tho considoiable amount of evidence noted 
m my AISH.) 



Uaiing the creater part of their 14 yean exile for more than 
13 years «he rcsldeii with Rsmain rarioof famillaredacatioaa! 
tettlemenU In the monaateric zone of Dan^tka and twice 
within that period^— -fint In the fint year of exile and then In 
12th and 13th yean of it — they had started an A^raraa of 
their own. — At about 34 or 35 Slli was abducted by th» Irai 
vap of Janasthlna and I/ahka and she remained a captive 
for about a year In hii island capltal(t) After rescue the re^ 
turned with RJma to Ayodhji at hla queen, at 36 — but within 
a year was banished from court her character during captl 
\lty being questioned by manj She now lived in forced retire 
raent for about r6 yeart(2) in the o^rama or monaitery of 
MImIki with the women students or nuns of the convent 
attached to it(3) — there giving birth to her twin ions Ku<a 
and Lava At about 53 when her youthful sons were rising 
to fame as pupils of the great teacher and poet VAlmiU she 
was recalled to court la view of a formal restoration as queen, 
but worn out as she was by many tragedies of life she could 
not survive the shock of a public oath of 6delity demanded of her 

This brief sketch of the periods of her chequered life 
shows that the greater part of her education as for as 
it went was post marital and most likely influenced partly 
by her husband and partly by the special environments of her 
long periods of exile from court Yet the first 9 or 10 years 
of her life were not left blank and uncultured by her payenU 
whoever they may have been(4) Kanialya or Vaideha — She 

(1) *Birsaa tad of Bim ud IHlrta of Uhlu anfisaikrftt* 

ntions of tho DimTUka JuuutULaa m«gu to npr^wnt 
stbloft b«liig th* Mme ts tlw mipijak of Dap<)aka | for tli» form 

for jaJBa of. Jai»rB‘ya}M|)«rIta 

(X) WUofa wu ipparotiUy tb« br* of k«T som wfam tb j kfiprsrrd 
b«for« Blina • court. 

(3) Ftdr fnfra fordotaila- 

(4) Vid4 n. 7 p. AS I Ik is poufbU that the later aacripikm of a Taideha 
par^tige to Sltl hai lU baaU Id tha Porinto Idiom JaDaka^duldti (cf aUo 
pHpIraajl*) oaad to dedgaata a aUorarlfa. Tfdr AIBT and dT8B 
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ihust have been taught to read and write now' , she was certain- 
ly htefate^ for later on R^ma gave to Hanumant his signet ring 
inscribed with his name or autograph (‘sva-iiamflnka’) so that 
the princess may recognise the eniissarj', and Sfta did read thti 
inscribed iing and identifj it(i), The script She learnt ^vas 
perhaps pictographic, though it is quite possible that by the 
iSth centurj B C (when she lived) the ‘prc'-^ryan pictographs 
of the 3rd millemniu B C had de\ eloped into an alphabet(2) 

1 he language in which -she was taught and the other languages 
or dialects she learnt, are lefened to in an important and 
curious passage in the Ebic(3) Hanumant m disguise resolves 
to speak to SUS. in ‘iManUsi’ SailiskUa (‘vncam Manusllu 
SamskVtaiii’), for if he 'were to speak ih ‘Dvijati’ Saiuskjta 
(‘Dvijatiriva SaniskitiTm’), Sits might take 'him to be the 
Ravana ih disgUise , so he mUst use the dialect of the ‘Manu- 
sas’, then again Hanumant feared that as he was a ‘Vanara" in 
appearance, even his ‘ManuSi’ speech might scare hei. In 
View of the facts that Sita Was a ‘Manllsi or ‘M 3 nva’ princess 
of the race of Manu of 'Ko^alh, that Ravana w'as half a 
brahmana (‘dvijfkti’) by birth, and that the VArtaras also read, 
recited (4) or acquired learning(4), one obvious implication * 
of this passage wolild be that while Sits had primarily 
been taught the Spbken Ksatri3mn Manva Sanskrit of 
Ko^ala, she had also learnt, sufficiently well, two other 

(1) Bam IV 44, Vr 128, 45 

( 2 ) The recent Punjab-Sinclh excavalibns seem to indicate a Corttinnous 
and indigenous history of ivriting in ancient India, from proto-Sumenan 
hegJnrnngE with Cretan afetiities ‘It is clear now that the term ‘'biabmi 
hpi ” Ttiuet h'aVe torigmally tneaht ‘ hiefo*glyphics ’ lit^Vally, i e , the paitflilig's 
or pictures used by jiViests or ‘brahmans’ fet tecoi-ding ’’brahtna’ or ■ea'hred 
texts, brahmans referring to the non«AiIa, pre- ^rj an piie^fly groups in the 
Pmanro sense , ‘ak^ara’ might refer to *aksa’ or hyo-like pictegrnphs or 
symbols (cf Kharosthi or Egyptian), and ‘varna’ to the pairtts u6ed in 
drawing tho pictographs 

( 3 ) Ram V ^0 

( 4 ) E ff , Angada and his men ‘pathaiiti’ Ram V < 5 r , Sn^uvu's 
‘srutam’ Rim. V 64, etc, 
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\arlctics nf barukrit the Htenu> and brahmotiicnl form 
and thr \Anani oi corrupt Deccanoe forTn(i) It it not 
however noceiaary to take Saipskrtl vie at referring to nn 
\ryan Sanskrit speech it ma} itmp}> mean refined or Iitcrar\ 
speech of some pre Arjon origin at cmplojcd amongst 'Mftnrai 
brfthman Hrrlcs andA 4naras tetpcelhclj all three being kin 
dred groups according to 1 urftnic tradition (s) It is also possible 
that the r)\l5&ti Speech in this patsage refers to some mixed 
Iijbrid dialect spoken hj men nho were of mlscd parentage 
{ dv I j&ll ) like Katana (whose mother Mts a prelulastjon 
RAk^ata and father a Paulastja hrAhmati with a \ ai^Alk 
iiinia atrain —all the elements being more or less cognate 
traditionally) (3) In «ny case Si 14 kner three languages 
at least two of which were begun in her childhood the \ Anara 
language being more llkclj to hate been acquired during her 
long att) in the Deccan In one of those two literary dialects 
ksatriyan or DrAhmattlcal Sfit teems to hate rend a MctnctI 
Dock of Vnlmol tables (4) and committed a good deal of it 
to memory In her girlhood for later on In the course of con 
tcTsatlon with Hanumanl sbe refers to Purinic ilokas of 
that character sung by IJksa and quotes from memory from 

(1) 0 Iffttmllj Epiet Ondths PoriiUi Wirt barn Jbc«j fmpMfd I 
ynlxed ^rjTvDrsTWks R««t Udisn disWfa b«to«al JT the USora refrhns 
rtendhitr frem Koisk to Aiffs i mount Ib^m wewU be the Vrffya and 
OllWidUkwt rrfemst to ( \«llo Utemlsn* periapt the same M the 
of 6AU Ulfftdbti Tk« VAsiro region of the Epic U roti|hlj eqtdrelest to 
UlerTetefs re*i It U trotsworthy IWtt Telcjia N more Banskrttbed t Wt 
other DrarMho dlatect* P rfe Fsridtsr i AIIIT pp 

t) Of Pnrinlo refa. Ic P rglUtr AIIIT 

(3) cr fa. 1 Pargiter AIHT It I to bo noted that both Blksana 
«nd Vlanraa srertmted to bore betoofed totke Pnkrirs race amt Till a d 
ni am are MM to hare KMktd llko brotfaera 

(4) Toijeiber «Uh Pn&(}lcaod Ushibhlratta rcralont olotbcj tiwilkr 
worVt 4 tM Book of Antmal I* hlea In rcrae k the earliest referred to I India 
Hlerstnrn. The PalrenUntra Can lalm I • amalt atnoont of onylnaHtr 
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them (i). This Rksa must be the famous contemporary 
Rksa sumamed the Valmiki (who invented the Epic, t e , the 
Puranic iloka) arid the qualification ‘Purdnic’ would indicate 
that the literary dialect employed in that Book of Fables ivas 
not the one used by briihmans ^n the BrShmanas, but that used 
in Puranic or Ksatriyan Epic literature — While she was yet 
unmarried (? e , before lo), a ‘^ama-vrtta bhiksiui’ is saidv 
by Si ta herself, to have come lo her father’s court, and to 
have told her mother about her future life in forest retreats (2) 
— This particular is very significant The text seems ' to 
have become corrupt here, the matter being rather outside the 
common experience of subsequent ages, evidently ‘iama-vrtta 
bhiksini’ stands for ‘samavrtta bhiksuni’, or a lady student 
returned home from school after completing her education, 
‘Bhiksu’ and ‘bhiksuni’, in the age referred to in the Rfimayana, 
cannot have meant monks and nuns in the Budhistic sense , bul 
some^\hat similar monasteries and convents were in existence, 
under the name of ‘A^ramas’, in the Epic ages, as we shall 
presently see, — and in these semi-religious educational institu- 
tions there were women resident students as w'ell ‘Bhiksii’ 
being the traditional distinguishing feature of studentship from 
the earliest Vedic times, the ‘brahmacOrin’ or ‘brahmacanni’ 
would also be called ‘bhiksu’ and ‘bhiksuni’, — these latter 
designations coming to be preferred as the Vedic ritual and 
doctrines of ‘brahma’ gradually fell into disrepute in the age 
preceding Buddhism ‘Brahma-cannis’ and ‘brahma-viidinis’ 
(lady students and women theologians) indeed are often men- 
tioned in the Epic-Puranic historical traditions (as well as 
Vedic ones), and some of them actually were connected with 
the Mithila court (3) — What this lady scholar told Sitn’s 

(1) Bam VI. I 15 (^^5. N* S Pr ),— where SiPi dissuades Hanumant 

from punishing her female guards. ‘Rkjona gltah <jloka1i Puranah or gitab 
ilohah PuianSh or ^lotah Pniane’, possibly the Fables ucre a part of n Parana 
(cf similar sections in extant Pnrunns and Mbli ) J < 

(2) Bam II 2p, 18, 

(G) Eg, Sulabha and Yacuknavl (in llbh and Upan., resp.) 
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mother about wa» clearly the ouUlandlnc tralti of SftA a char 
acter aa they appeared to her which In her \ lew marked the 
jjlrl out for a clolitcred'carerr m a forest retreat or a life in 
the midst cf nature there la no iKcd of acelnc here a mere pro 
phecy of future eille Into the mildcmeasea for no such thing 
ever occxuTcd —RAma and Siti spending their exile comfort 
ablj in \*arious monasleriea — 'Oa ive shall see later on It is an 
Instance of recognition or dlicovery of a atudent t>po in a girl 
by a lady teacher That thfa bhiksuiil «aa quite correct in 
her estimate is ahown b) the many consistent illustrations 
throughout the Epic of SttA s love of nature and Atframa aor 
roundi[^ and acerKry which qomes out in all that she does or 
says (i) ~and also bj the polish she could acquire in the 
i^maa daring her exile (aa ahown in her later utterances in 
the Epic) (i) Slt& must have been deep)) impressed aa a girl 
by the nan a intelligent forecast of the lines of her de\elop' 
meot (3) and hare all along approved of it to remember it 
with pride even after 13 yean of city and court life —Inci 
denlall) it is to be noted that with women scholars princesses 
and queens appearing before the court there could be no 
pordah for Sitfl — Xboot this timt also (/ 1 before marriage 
at lo) SItA had a lot of instruction from her mother and other 
relatives about wifely duties so she toldAnaati)& (wife of 
Vtrl the head of an fl^rama ) a venerable elderly woman 
student and social worker —and she was gratified to hnd her 
previous Instruction quite up to AnasDyA s ideaia (4) This 
home instruction was suppiemented by lessons from #rutl or 
traditional lore of the Purstras (5) ( srutib tfru ) about the 

(1) or ffpeohllr ber crsvsvats wttb Btiot st Una of Ihs «Tn« t 

EIbuII 37 S 

ft) Vii$ tafrs 

(I) Of Um at tMofav thtnkiog oot tin foton dsTskrpmnl •{ tka 
ptrpfl st adnlfskoL. 

(4) Btm U J/y— r/« 

fS) Id Epte-Pariinio litonUcju, 4nuX txftUHkn (TU$ 

alUT t.T) 
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eternal character of marriage alliances, from 'famous brah- 
mai)s’ (i), it IS not stated whether these famous men were her 
private tutors, or were teachers in ‘u^famas’ where she attend- 
ed (2), the period of this instruction also is not very clear 
it may have continued far into her married life, till the age of 
21 to 23, — when she referred to it , for a higher study of matri- 
mony could not very well have been thought of before puberty 
and youth , the instruction ih wifely duties also was continued' 
under her mother-in-law tilbthat age (3) 

As a result however of this prolonged instruction from 
childhood in marital relations {t e , a. progressive sex-educa- 
lion), Sits, by the time she was 23, had developed a very 
strong wifely personality, becoming neither a doll nor a slave 
Thus at the time of Rama’s exile she decided on her own line 
of action without referring to her husband or mother-in-lavi, and 
entered spirited protests against Rama’s proposal to leave her 
at the court of AyodhyS, taunting him with being a woman 
chosen by mistake as son-in-law by her father, and like a pro- 
fessional actor careless about the custody and chastity of his 
wife (4), and she judged and criticised ,her husband not only 
in his domestic but also in his public acts, — about a year and 
a half later (at about 24), while they proceeded to reside within 
the Dandaka monasteric zone (s), she argued with RSma re- 
garding the propriety of his engaging in hostilities with the 
Riiksasa rulers of the Dandaka, in order to relieve the fsis of 
the 'a^ramas’ in the land this she thought was not his 
business, and she Avould not like him to attack the Raksasas 
unprovoked, without any offence on their part, vhile the ‘rsis’ 
were not really snffenng from any calamttj' (6) But sne was 

(1) Ram II 29 17 

(») Vide lufru. foi Kuusalya ami Sila’b ussoLiatioiis iMth icuo'VMicd 
IctiUtors and ‘a^ramns’ 

(3) Ram II IlS 

(4) Ram. II. $0 

(B) I ide infra foi details about thife 

(8) Ram III 9 and 10 
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not nlwa>« a fault tindin;; wife thus Rima a refusal to enter 
tain Sarpanakhi a proposal of marriage (i) and his hcroum 
In filjhtiDi; Rhan and his host for her sake evoked her fondest 
appreciation (a) and daririft her captivitjr she ever recalled her 
husband s high education with f^reat pride (3) 

Vfter mairiai^ also SuS was not kept in seclusion at court 
As wc have just seen she continued to have her lessons In tfruti 
from famous brihmags her mother in law the Chief Queen 
K.tu 4 al>I seem? to hare maintained a close (ouch with \ edic 
schools teachers and students and favoured them with bei 
benefactions and presents on suitable occasions thus It is 
stated (4) that Xbhlt'ilpa a \edic icirya (professor) of 
the Talttirlya school (5) and the Mahl 8al4»ha (Great Associa 
tion) of mekhall (initiated) students interviewed and 
received various pifts from her on the eve of her sons eiilc 
so U Is quite probable that th* famous brJhmans who taught 
Srt? were also memben of Vedic schools and that she too was 
at this time as much in touch with educational instiiu 
tions as her mother in law This indeed explains the Intimate 
friendship between Ksma and Sfla and Su>ajfla \ailsfha [son 
of the royal chaplain and preceptor and apparently himself a 
junior teacher (6)] and his wife R5ma hav ing invited SuyajBa to 
meet him before his departure on exile Su>ajfla who was the 
takhS of the princes came Into RIjna s private apartments 
(1) Thb) wu a rory tenptliiir offer cowing from R beoattfo] and power* 

fol prinoe^s th« Rllnaur ar« dewrfbed aj a haodrota rmcsi S&rTwnakbi 
K a BaatkritlBatkm of a Drartdbc apUhoi neaalDK (toriou pcari or or ow a 
prlscesa. (Hde Par^fher) 

(S) Elm. Ill JOi aho rewanled him TWth rspralcd mobraros on th« 
batUefloM 

(3) Eiw V rit ^1 33- 

(4) Elm- II 3 / 

fS) TtMW Vadlo KhooU muM hara boaa In exlatean kng before Kn^a 
Dralpljana ■ opnecitioc of tbe etaoo for the tlmple reaaoa that bb vu the 
laaiot eoTeral eoneetlona. Thai TUaTU a!w la nM hare elanJAeil tbi 
ttcrad torta. 

( 0 ) Balag treated with mpeet dna to a teacher 

e 
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and was received by both Rama and Sitili (a) , Sitiu then pre- 
sented him (2), — for the use of his wife ^\ho>was her ‘sakhi’ (13) 
as well as for his own use, — her personal jewellery (girdles, 
bracelets and necklaces) and bedroom furniture' (coverlets, 
cots, etc ), along with Ramans jervels and conveyances 
(elephants, etc ) (4) 

Dunng the major portion of her exile (between the ages of 
21 to 23, and 34 to 35), SUa was free to develop along the 
lines of her natural inclinations (as discerned by the ‘samtl- 
vftta bhiksuai’ in her early girlhood) No longer restricted by 
the circumstances of city and court life, sne revelled in the 
country-side like a child of nature , no more oppressed by 
grave saw'S about wifely duties, and getting her husband all to 
herself, she plunged into a perpetual honeymoon, translating 
her very house-keeping into a romance , and her craving for the 
delightful and serene surroundings of the ‘aSramas’, and the 
ennobling, genial company of the inmates thereof, — renowned 
sages and bright students, venerable matrons and sweet girls, 
— was satisfied, jet not satiated, by her 12 or 13 years* resi- 
dence at various ‘u^rama’-scttlements — -Hers must have been 
an enviable unfolding of ^Yomanhood, sweetened bj Nature, 
brightened by culture and sustained by love 

It IS really very remarkable that throughout the Epic there 
is no suggestion that the presence of a young lady in the 
‘a^ramas’ was anything unusual or created a delicate or diffi 
cult position for either the ‘li^ramas’ or their visitors whom 
she accompanied, or for herself In fact Riima, Laksmanaand 
Sitil had not lost their way into a wild jungle where divine sages 
and mjthical demons lived (s) , as the texts show, they were 

(1) Tlioro i‘5 no fnee of nnv ' Punlah’ Iiorc 

(2) It ^\nB not Eainn, hat Sita, nlio ilpcidcil npon llioBO gifts 

(3) Porlmiis nKo a pnntosR of a rt'lnto 1 foinilt tidic and hpio 
lOTchors often married m high «ociet\ , thus Jamndngni hfid married a 
Kosalaii prineeo<?, Rrniil-a 

(1) Ram II J?2. 

(8) An the popular impression goes 
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‘ or<iinafy ’ residence for long an any one ‘ lisrama ’(i), special- 
ly inthe bigger and more crawded ones Thus at the ‘ a^rama 
of Bharadv&ja at Prayaga(2), --Sitft apprehended a rush of 
citizens and country people to visit her at the monastery (it 
being easier for them to do so there), and so RSma and Sitli 
were advised to reside in the ‘ a^rama * settlement of the 
more retired Citrakflta hill some miles beyond Prayaga city(3). 
Again, Agastya, some years later on, thought a big ‘ fisrama ’ 
like his rather unsuitable for the privacy and comforts 
required by a young couple, and so he recommended the 
lesser ‘ S,srama ’ of Panca-vati, not far from his own, for their 
residence fmuch as he would like to have them in residence 
with At othei ‘ a^ramas ' within the “ monastenc 

zone ” no difficulty seems to ha,ve Teen felt either because 
these were not so crowded as Bharadvaja’s and Agastya’s 
establishments, or as they resided in each for only a few 
months (s) 

Country life and freedom of movements in these ‘ a^ramas ’ 
seems to have developed in Sitli a sturdier womanhood — 
With Riima, she had regular outings, while at the Citrakuta 
‘asrama’, — ending in a hot repast of roasted meat( 6 ), on 
return from fatiguing hill-side excursions(7) , and she engaged 
in manual labour and domestic work (like every other ‘ iidrama * 

(I-) Resident teachoi-s in Vedio and Epic ago nore of couisc mostly 
married , and instances ore knomi to Epic and Vcdic tradition of senior 
students marrjmg whiio still in residence, and continuing studies nitli tlioir 
Wives living iiith them Vide details elscivhorc 

(2) The form of the name m Rama's time may have been ‘ Prailga 
(cf. Rv ) —The ^Establishment was a very large and prosporctus'onp, a monao 
tcry rolling in wealth , vide infra 

(8l Ram II $4 

(4) Ram III. 13 

(5) The shortest period foi such residence was 6 weeks, the longest 
1 icar, while before repairing to Citrakuta or Pulicaiuti, their dohnito 
inleutiou was to find a suitable place for as long a rosidcucc us possible 

(6) Cf Sita looking forw aid to \ciiison, jiork and othei moats at diaiior 

on rctni-u of her hiisbnnd from the chusc Ram 111 46—49 - ^ 

(7) Ram Ll.gOS 
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irmiicXO \*»bUc ic^Idlnc iti DjnUka mnnailcflc 
tnrrt* I •tti* snH I ik m»i » ti*«d l< ri out In ihe mofnirv. 
hunU S /I »ndnnonck«ch cKCJiton the pirt> 

ititcVcd f-rr Mf dht i r Ihfir ttnUllon ol thr 
jifjirn* frcuUtlon (i) Hiinlmc itwlcrd jffofdcd *5114 
dclich! al I a^ta till «) 11** K ma ind I ak mioa would be 
ctvaetd Indooffc (ippatchtU In ‘‘od) » **lf would rrrtc aboul 
In tbf fKinV* and fringe* *1 thccaicnhc Irama c*fden< 
and wondlind* r pjrln^ d n ^oiUblr lor a chaw; —and If 
an inimal tatjchl hrr lancjr he in i«lrd on it* immediate pur 
*alt Inciprttive of dancer* fit i» ciplained >hc wa< 
collcrllnn cuiln (or bet palac at \)ndh> (in anticipation 
of the day of ictiprationt and wat pattliuliil) keen on sUn* 
and fur* obtain d ty luntmct)) Teat* outdoor life 

wa» ermirb to »hakc ifl fum sii an> «.outti> timidity ihc 
nil) ha\r cuhitated at \>«>dh)t <l leqtnird covraeo m a 
>oun*. Iid) t » frel ♦afe and happy in conlmurd feiideocc 
in a raunailer) (the Cit(ik.4|a itrama ) practicj|i> vacated 
by it* inmate* trit of fear ( the lultr* of the land whom 
her hu*hand had Interned -Mhouch *lic wa* never left alone 
Ihcref^) Afiet u )ear* of coonir) life *bc wat no longer 
a cliDcmc drIUair and hetplei* wife but a brarc and telf 
teUant woman— While RKma and Ijkvmai a were htuy 
wfcanliloc an *.trama cliletnent at laflca\a]i Slla lived 
apart under the cuaidiaovbip of an old friend of her husband a 
famtl) Jil )D (an eldcrl) chieftain of a neichbourinc 

(I) Eim. 11 9 ? — ack wwk •« to f«et a buwrtMaltc frwiirw af 
Sir m (^wratkn fa eaily tl«n«« P-f JaUHi 

( 1 ) Bkw 111 r '^VfilJka wMRI<f«trat1r a Bit i*a otSerrieperfaleiidfiR 
ll* ** tDa(mvrrfc>or>« ** Itawriegam*. kaatfo^la Uie llnma ctoatub aod 
rr«U)l c fa tW< «(if amaiMoa wU wer* tha vfaUlknu of mou»« 

Irtici ratr«, f \ fritlLa (Tkf Ual rharj::* MTctn (3 kara beva a coTToet 
oa^inXrS illri AIBII^ fur iwrlfcaUr* e< juAyaaiJ y (a ke^Ua ud 
otlrrr aeefrat r»Uae f nOfe*) 

(3) tU*n III ^ B 
(i) nita. lb liO 
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^\V. •Indian tnbe) , and she soon developed a 'daughterly fami- 
liarity and friendship with him, when he too came up to 
(reside in the same 'aBrama^('i) She was mow perfectly 
■self-possessed before strangers, when the king of 'the country 
disguised as a visiting ‘ parivrajaka ’ (or itinerant mionk; 
called, she invited him to seals, comforts and ’meals quite 
freely, and not in the least upset 'by 'his indecent suggestions 
and approaches, she kept on an easy'conversation with him, 
'in pursuarice of the hostess’^ etiquette(2) And along with 
a strong mind she seems to have developed a strong physique 
as well, foi the mighty Ravana had to use considerable phy- 
sical force at every step to drag her along and prevent her 
escapefs) 

Long residence in the midst of teachers and students of 
- adramas ’ would naturally have added to the information of 
anybody , but apart from this general improvement, Sitii 
seems to have actually taken up certain coinscs of study 
during this period At any rate after 12 years of -a^rama 
residence she could pride herself on being a ‘ panditli ’(4) (at 
34 or earlier), — though Rnvaiia thought that this ‘ paiidita 
manini’ lady was after all a mudhl’, a silly thing, to rejedl 
his offer of Empress rank(5). And there were several occa- 
sions during 'ner captivity (following immediately after 'her 
rcsidence-in the " u^ramas ’), which shoved incidently that 
she had, in the course of the previous 12 or 13 years, become 
a fairly learned voman. We have already seen that her 
reading and recognising the engraved autograph of her 
husband on ms ring, and her advising Hanumant by quoting 

(If Raiu III 14— IS Fur details IP Jal&yu, \ido tufi« When Jatuju 
nns disabled in battle by RSvana, SU5 bewailed her friend, einbmtidB liim, 
but vas torn nwnv from him forcibh 

( 2 ) Rom, (III 

(3) Rruii III 1^52,6061,64 

(4) In VcdiL tradition too ‘pandiliV daugliters wore bnowu and desired , 
tlie locabti indicated is also Kosalu and t idebn. 

(C) Il'nii III ,'9 Huiaiin bitnttlf was a bigliU educated jicrmu 
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1 urmitc rfloUi fuoK l»> UV<a (from a lumk of animal fable*) 
refer to the son of clcmeniao education she recei\cd h 
her girlhood Hot her allusion to obstetric •urgexy In the 
course of convcraailon with Hanumant can only refer to some 
sort of adult training in or acquaintance with icientlfic 
dissection of a foetus in abnormal maternity cases(i) con 
ducted b> the &4rama physician and suTgeott( ) As already 
noted she knew three kindred languages at tins time of 
which perhaps anl> the lltcmry Msnml or koJalan was 
the language of her early Imtiuctlon at any rate her know 
ledge of the rc6ned diction of the dtljAtis and of the 
vlnara dialect, would be completed by first hand acqueint 
ance srlth them under the farourablc circumstances of her 
13 years residence in the Deccan A4raroas(t) — Slli must 
ha\c now looked an iotellcctual woman Hanumant is no 
doubt stated to hise been a scholarly person and he must 
hare come to know of bft\ • attainments from his friend 
lUma -~but there was clearly something added now to Sits s 
personality also which at once suggested to Hanumant s mind 
strongly academic similes thus he deems the capllre Sim 

tt) Biro V jJ 0 trill feat* Ver tlmtia atW be cat p by bee isgtng 
npton TUce irato the Ilcnba of • fooles diwerted br t sorgeoa garbbatrm 
jeotortr* i«ly»-bpitah ] 

(1) Tbe famafo) foradadwtoo of •todeou ihpw Uut ererj Uramt 
hod ha nedksl oCce r a (tid< laewboto) Ttiet natamJty cotoa won not hi* 
froqooat la abown by all tliat la aahl ta tbe R in. r# OlU ovn oraflnenKrot 
Id the Urama of Vilralbl a d amny other ilionar rtferrat-ea in bptc ParSpte 
litaratore 

(S) Ttwwe iiraraaa were nn» by Afiglrnaa, QaaUma Igaatya and 
oUer briLmaos ( drfjaUa li tbe teroponl aathorlHea ia tbe coostrj vare 
tbe Bfkftaai, who vera driyitU (e tntb aeoaea ({.ai td aeml-bHbinank) 
and raUed c»fglt»a)j and kindred tlnara tribet (of Tatteoa aertttma Uko 
OoUifTolaa eto.) peopted lh» eoaatiy around tbeao licantaa (t g at 
OhraWta), there wore ahaUar Kmroaa In the Intefinl perta of 

Vlnara kJeidtroi of Kffldadh^ and the dri JItl Rlkfaaa Kingdom of 
LaSkL (effie Infra foe detana).— Perbapa Blit a acquaintance with tho 
Vlnara apeoct was comparariTtlyallgtt, otberwtae nannmant would bam bee* 
atatod to bam chown hla motber^tOBgo* t® ttdiboaaing Ktl, 
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like remembered tradition of doubtful meaning or authenticity 
(‘ smytim iva sarndigdham * or like vaguely roused memories), 
like sullied understanding, like learning slackened or rusted 
(‘ vidy&m pra^ithilam ’) from want of practice and application 
(‘ amnayanSm ayogena ’), like words ascribed a different sense 
owing to absense of grammatical arrangement or refinement 
(‘ samskara ’) (i) , again the emaciated Sita appears to him 
like the diminished learning of one who reads on the first 
lunar day (‘ pratipat-patha^ilasya vidyeva tanutam gata’)(2) 
Such descriptions would bp very peculiar and meaningless 
if they did not allude to Sita’s ‘ aSrama ’ education So 
also Sita herself now uses language befitting a ‘ panditli ’ 
She considers herself to be the fit consort of Rama alone, 
just as ‘ vidya ’ (highest knowledge) belongs to the person 
who IS ‘ vrata-snata ’ and ‘viditatma’ (t c who had returned 
to home life after taking the ceremonial bath marking the 
conclusion of his courses of study, and who has learnt the 
doctrine of ‘atman’)(3) , and she is definite that she cannot 
give her love to Ravana, as an initiated person cannot 
think of conferring knowledge of Vedic texts on an uninitia- 
ted person(4) She must have come to know the nature of 
school studies sufficiently well to understand and estimate 
the elements of an average high education, for she could 
discern that Hanumant’s detailed account of her husband’s 
education and special attainments in certain subjects w'as 
accurate(s) But when she eulogises Hanumant (on his 
announcing her rescue) as an ideal man, in whom certain 
specified physical, intellectual and moral excellences were 
all found in a harmonious (‘^obhana’) blend( 6 ), and as 

(1) Eara. V. J5 

(2) Eflm V. 4 g. 

(3) Earn V 2I , for the tccliniccl scnao of hrata’ etc , vide AV pnrticn 
tars elsowliore, the philosophj of ‘ntmati' and 'brahma' is much older 
than the Upani^ads, Imvmt' its connterpart in tlio AV and EV' 

(4) Earn. Y sS ' ' ‘ 

(G) Earn V 35 

fC) Vtde details of the hnrmom under llanumant’s edncation, nifrn. 
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an ideal orator wboae U iodlcatixe of the eomplete 

eight fold development of the proceaa of tindentandlnc(i) — 
it accm* clear that she had at 34 men above the level of 
the average atudent being fully acquainted vith the profea 
aional knowledge of the teachen of her timo ai wcll(2) 

After her reactie from captivity and rciloratlon to her 
hnsband SitS for a time rc\‘crted to her bndal life at it were 
at the age of js content to be a beloved wife and a boanteons 
qucert*consoTt with no other Intcrtsta except the Joya of 
yoath love and wealth flat it waa only for a time while 
the was expecting to be a mother and the high tide of res 
toratlon fest{\ities and pleaturet had subsided the tecond 
great permanent Interest of her life revived and her fancies 
soared once again acrott the Ganges to the great luring 
•framu on it and be)oad — hhc now expressed her desire 
to visit these famitiar itlramas and spend a night in each of 
then she took with her various costly Jewels and robes 
for presenting them to the wives of the munis In the 
■Iramas and escorted by I ak<maoa travelled sonthwards 
on chariot across the kingdom spending a night at an 
■frama on the Gomatl on her way and crossing the 
Tanges below Prayiga on a big well fitted barge (3) the 
landed on the site of \»tmlkls airama >setllemenl -oHere 
she learnt that she was not thence to return to court 
again and she was advised by Lak^mona to spend her 
exile In residence with Vilmlkl who was a famous mnni 
and a great fnend of her late father In law she accepted her 

( 1 ) lUituVt 1/3 (r/J N B.Pr k 'Hw Qtgtit*fo 4 d ptocMi of nderaUsdins 
It Dol dftan«d ta Um taxi but U19 wual InterTfetutloa of it it proh. ooi 
WTOTLffi tu ibo eonamUtors eoutnaratton at tbo tief« ar« M T c ral 
remlly aadcat Vedlo terwit for doUtb wv&aUor □lUOtBuit ■ tdmtioe infr* 

(9) For [d4((*Uob> of neb iwolmioatl kncalcdfr trdt tbe tint 
part of tbb work, rt edoealkpn la AY 

(S) Uuued by KMilat Rtrd Ptiu | oote notWleat coouoctkmof 
tb«M ud kiodrod trfbci with tb* Uramu 

10 
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misfortune fairly calmly (i), her chief concern being that she 
might be questioned by the ‘munis’ of the ‘airama’ about the 
cause of her fall from favour. — After Laksmana had left, the 
children of the ‘munis’ of the ‘a^rama’ discovered the weeping 
Sita, and informed V&lmiki, who came up with his pupils, 
honourably received and welcomed her ( with ‘arghya’ ), ex- 
pressed his conviction in her chastity, and asked her to repose 
confidence in him , he assured her that the ‘tupasis’ (nuns and 
lady students), abiding by ‘tapas’ (study and penance) in the 
establishment attached to his own ‘ii^rama’ (2) would ever 
chensh her as one of themselves e , as another sister 
student) , and he therefore requested her to accept hiS ‘arghya’ 
and enter his ‘a^rama’ as her owm home She then follow'ed 
Vnlmiki and his pupils to the women’s section of the 
‘S^rama’, — and the ceremony of her ‘sampraveiana’ (admis 
sion) into it w'as witnessed by Laksmana with relief, from the 
other bank of the Ganges. As tne wives of the 'munis’ 
joyfully came forward to meet Viilmiki, he introduced Sits to 
them, declared her innocence, and commended her to their 
respectful and affectionate treatment, specially as it was the 
behest of their Master ( ‘ guru ’ ) , repeating his charge again 
and again, V&liniki returned to his otvti quarters in the ‘fl^rama’ 
w’lth his pupils (3) — Thus once again, after a brief gap of ' 
2 or 3 changeful stormy years, SII& was thrown back upon 
the serene ‘fi^rama’ life she craved for, — but this’^time without 
the leaven of the jo>s of lo\c, of s>mpathj, respect and 
attention, however, she had the fullest measure thus when 
her twins were born, every one in the ‘u^ram.i’, — the children 
of the teachers, the elderly matrons of the convent, even the 
\enerable provost himself, — w.as at her sen ice (4) — No details 

(1) The itigmn, ic’-irnint and fortitude of the cultured Sit'i lu tlio fpic, 
iM III htnkiug conlruht uitli the inelodniiuntic liei-oiiic of uicdicMil %cntionx 

(2) toi fiirtliur details iiliotit loncciits nud wonun in the ‘iii5muiop', iide 

infra 

(3) Rfim. VII ji-6o( X.B I’r. 4 ', CO) 

(• 1 ) iruii All 76 , riih details of the nrraugoiiicutb lUjiU, [-atriiphim 
viib luvUiiii; .it the ‘ I'btuum ' that ittt.hl, iiud going up to fcita m her c-ottiigt 
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ire f;ivcn a* lo how Slt3 emplojed doririR Ihl* Jiecond 
4<rama residence for about i6 years The care and up 
bnn(;in(; of her children and pinlnj; for lost lovo and honour 
must have taken up most of her time It Is however stated 
that the elderly ladles who attended at her confincraent 
cheered her up by chantlni; the dj*oasllc history of R*ma(i) 
ballads of 1 urtijlc history were therefore ordinarily read 
and chanted by the women stndents of the Aiirama a special 
Interest bclnc detclnped In the history of the ruling king 
lUma for the sake of Sith Twelve jean (a) after this 
*rairuchna found that the Inmates of \ Almtki s itlrama were 
(nlly occupied with iralnloR In the recitation and sinRlnt; of 
his epic poem about Rima « life history It seems quite pith 
bable from this that It was S(U s tragic life that suR^ested to 
\ llmtkl the theme of his epic, and It was she who mail have 
supplied him with all the personal details of Rama s life and 
conduct ^atrughna t soldiers Indeed were surprised at the 
accuracy of the details In the epic as recited before them in 
on all night performance arranged by \ almlki in ^atrugbna s 
honour they had their suspicions and were anxious to know 
more about the history of the composition of the epic than 
reached their cars — but ffatrughna sllHed their cnrioiliy by 
saying that U was unbecoming to question \ ilmlkl about the 
affalrsofA/r Iframa STatrughna apparently was unwilling to 
drag SflK Into prominence In this connectfonfy) It may be 
presumed therefore that Sfti was engaged during these la (or i6) 

hfl joyfolljr tb* mother (roo*! l■ek.~ThIJ makes U xttj prolwbte that 

Rims TkUM ber oeoiknstly w Umt Bharshkatt perhaps felloTred inTne 
vtWstle trsdhlM is tb« ptot of hb faratraa pUy ] 

(1) Elm. yiL 7 S 

(*) >J»tnigW»M b«j »rtU^ftg tho eonquof*4 UoflOom of Utfknrft for 

tbeeoltyesri, Wibsltodst MlmlkTs Uruu « to Hsdhmr* oo Ui» 
tJetUofSTUi wofiMmeot. sad bstted thers sgain on ratnm from iUdharl 
sfttrlSyesni UlBuy^i 94 


(3 ) Rahi, VII 84-95 
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years in a great labour of love, in assisting ViTlmTki at his 
Epic (t) 

Certainly, by the end of these long years of ‘ israma resi 
dence, Sitii had won the universal esteem of all ‘ii^rama’ 
people, — ‘r^is , ‘munis,’ and students Her popularity and 
influence with them is shown in the events of the fateful Horse- 
Sacrifice held by Rama in the Naimisa “monastenc zone ”, which 
she attended in the company of Valmiki and his ‘a^rama 
teachers and pupils The ‘parisad’ or assembly in which Situ 
took her oath of fidelity was attended by numerous ‘psis’ and 
students , Valmiki himself addressed Rama and his assembly 
with considerable warmth, pointing out the injustice done to 
Sita , the proposal of her restoration as'Queen, and the pro- 
cedure of the Oath, were approved by all the ‘f'^is’ , and as she 
actually took the oath she was warmly applauded by all the 
‘munis’ (2) Before she passed away she learnt she had been 
appreciated by the only two she cared'for, her 'husband and 
the ‘S^rama’ world 

Of the Epic personages belonging to the Ko^alan or 
Videhan ruling families, it is naturally about Rama and Sitii 
alone that some details of education are given , but there are 
certain interesting sidelights incidentally thrown on the 
education of some of their relatives as well — The other 
brothers of Rama were apparently educated in the same manner 
as himself, particularly Laksmapa Like Rama he was trained 
to be a man of deeds more than of words , in the battlefield 
he thus denounces the speeches of Atikaya, a son of 
Ravana(3) ‘‘By words alone you can never be great, by boast- 
ing one does not become good , show yourself in action instead 

(1) Possiblj a good pari of VfilmikjV opic was Sitfi’s own compOBition, 
and that is the secret of its unparoHollcd pathos, Sita was, ns wo liavo scon, 
educated and cultured enough for essaying poetry in rofinod spoocli. 

(2) Efttn VII. J04—II2 (POE) 

(3) Eain VI 7/ 
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abilities and gifts This training ^Yas of a very high and 
specialised order, being based on previous Vedic as well as 
Purlinic studies of a critical nature, and including a com- 
prehensive knowledge of music, poetics and elocution. And 
in the course of this professional training, the critical estimates 
of learned audiences, and contact with all sorts of people and 
environments in the country must have been of great educative 
value (i) The intellectual and assthetic development of 
Ku^a and Lava was thus superior to their father’s, at^any fate, 
up to the age of about i6 , after that (with their recognition 
as heirij-apparent), their further education on the traditional 
Ksatriyan (* e civic and military) lines must have been taken 
up at court, but there is no information on this point, ^ 

About S'anta, Riima’s elder sister, it is stated that after 
marriage with the ‘rsi’ Vibhhndaka-K&fSyapa’s son R^ya^pnga, 
she resided in her father-in-law’s ‘a^rama’ with her husband 
who continued in the ‘second sort of studentship’, — which 
would imply that S'anta and R^yairhga lived an ‘a^rama’ life 
similar to that of Sita and Rama during their exile(2) — We 
have already noted Kausaly.i’s close touch with Vedic schools, 
teachers and students, which implies she had a fair mea- 
sure of ‘ii^rama’ education herself — The only other related 
princess (3) about uhose education anything is said, is 

( 1 ) Foi furfchor details tide la/in, le ‘isiatnu’ education, and Ram, I 4 
iMtli VII. 104—112 (P C.E ) 

( 2 ) Earn I. JOff,^^lthI 9,5. — I'lieio ‘diai-vidbyam brahma caryasya’ 
IS thought by comm to refer to studentship characterised by tlioVolio students’ 
uniform, and to that marked by regulated connubial relations, the difforontm- 
tion IS rngiio and pointless unless no presumo that the original distinction 
Mas botvroen icsident Vedic studentship ns a celibate and as a married man 
living 'uitli vnfe in the ‘a^rnma’, — which was a recognised jiractiee of those 
times Rsja-brnga's father indeed was singular enough to start an ‘ii^mma’ 
where only celibate men students wore allowed, but with bis son’s fall and 
marriage the cvporimout ended disnstrouslT, bonce, too, tho fitness of tlio 
reference to U^vn^rugfi’s ‘second kind of stiidentsbip’, 

0 ) The education of aiiotber Mfinva iirmccss, llaMla of Vai^rdl, is 
referred to,— bnt ns sho was not directly related to Rama’s family, tho case 
will be noted olscwlicre. 
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\cdavat](0 ^ daughter of Kuiadhvaja and a nicccof Slradh\aja 
\hctnn\cmpotaT> Janaka ofNWthaO)— KnHdhraJft tfhUchc 
'RAsaprincc bad bocomc a brahmar^i (or \ cd|c tcacbcr) ever 
e°R 9 [;cd in rcdibh^isa (»tud> and recitation of the \ edas) 
lo he named hl> dauRhtcr Vedavatt viho al»n j;n:ai np to be 
vaA ma^l a veritable embodiment of \ cdic leaminc a» It were 
the divine \ &k or ]a>;;ui peraonibed K.ti4adhva]a wbbed to 
make her a Irridc of Vlanu (j) (i c lomethinc like a 
dedicated nun a vestal viri^in or a temple dev^ dial married 
to the cod Vlstiu) and lo he refused all her suitors — one 
of whom a chieftain Kumbha in exasperation murdered him 
in hU bed at nlcht his noble wife entering his fnncrsl pjrc in 
p4cf \edaratl continued in a life of reUcioui discipline 
after her late fathers desire as a bride of Vi^pu loan 
•^ratna close to the ltlm»ta>os in the MiihiU territot> —clad 
in black deer skins and wearing matted locks anderoplo)ed 
in the manner of T^i» » < In study and leaching ( ar<«no 
vidhiniyukta —appointed) The Kirapa of the Dectan and 
the bouth ( 4 ) in the course of a victorious raid along N h. 
India (from S h to N \\ ) came to that i^rarDa and was 
Indue form hospitabl> received b) \edavatl she answered 
all his enquiries but being rather indecently accosted pro 
tested against the victor ft gross advances R&vapa however 
attempted violence successfully whereupon the mortified 
herself b) cutting off her hair and immolated herself on a 
pyre cursing her oppressor ( 5 ) —It Is clear from this rather 
remarkable account that the princess \cdmvatl In accordance 
with the tradition of Icamlog In her family was given the 
highest literary and theological education and was fittingly 

(I) Pell p* the origlul f rtn '\«ktjbrt4 (Ved«-Unlt) a name 

occtLTTttiijiD Ibc Vedh IbUof leaebrra 

(,31 Che may have been Ike ml movber «/ Bill It tbe alttemcat Ibat 
V eiHratl was ntiora in 81ti t ruin Rtvatia hu asy rahi 
(3) Of the brfdn of OhrUU 

fl) BltbeftLo same a Ih ni\a a ahn abdoHeil Plti nr I b Inmcdtate 
prcileeoaaor 

tl) Blra Ml SJ 
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a virgin nun dedicated to temple service, being besides a lady 
teacher of ‘r"?!’ rank in the convent , and that, nevertheless, 
she was not cut off from the secular world, and eminent suitors 
still deemed her a pnze worth attempting by fair means or 
foul Her life and education was not in any way unusual; — for, 
as we shall see presently, the ‘asramas’ of those times had 
many well-educated female inmates like her, dedicated to the 
service of the gods, and engaged in theological studies, 
philanthropic work, or pursuit of the fine arts (i). 

The Ramayana is concerned as much with N E India 
as with the Deccan and the South, not only with the Mnnvas 
of Ko^ala (to the practical exclusion of the Alias of Madhya- 
de^a), but also with the cognate peoples of Kiskindhn, 
Janasthana and Lanka, known as Vanaras and RSksasas, 
speaking kindred languages Being originally and mainly 
an Epic of non-Aryan heroic tradition, it naturally describes 
Vanara and Riiksasa civilization and education in glowing 
terms, but there is nothing fantastic or improbable in this 
account the familiar puerile absurdities in the Riim&yaya are 
superficial disfigurements due to subsequent ignorant handling, 
by Northern Aryans, of the histoncal traditions of a distant 
ancient South and East — We should expect therefore educa- 
tion on somewhat similar lines amongst all the three groups, 
Ko^alas, V&naras and Raksasas , and nothing is stated to the 
contrary in the Epic 

Ilanuinant (2), the most prominent Vanara m the Epic 
(and the ex-king Sugriva’s counsellor and ambassador) is 
slated (3) to have come to Riiina in the dress of a ‘bhiksu’, 
t c a 'brahma-curin’ or Vedic student (4), and to have 
* 

(1) Like bavari, AuuBuja and nciuu, rcspcctivolj ,Mdo lu/m 

(2j The original form of tho name must liavo boon *Amimtidi’ = ninlo 
inonkt \ =:Vcdit Vn-1 knpi, flie dooigimtion of atlnef Umiidinn dmtv 

(S) Ttr.ni IV ? 

(>) Cf aide, tlie r< rtrtULo to It ‘bhil ^uni’ ktioMii to Sita 
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Iroptessed KErea very much by his educatloDal attainmeot^ 
He Nras vtUya jQa and vftK>a ku^iaU t c knew the science 
of wordv (Grammar Ftjmoloo etc ) M ^rell a* the art of 
u«inc words (Rhetoric* etc) hrom hi* speech REma con 
claded that he must have been ( rlntta ) trained In or moulded 
by studiei in the Rpvcda have retained or memorised 
( dhEnn ) the Yajurvcda and acquired skill ( vld ) In the 
Samaveda to be able to apeak in thewa>hedid Rama could 
also lec that he rauit have besides learnt ( irutam ) in many 
waj** U according to many different schools ( vahudhE ) 
the whole science of Vylkarana (Grammar Philology EtymO' 
logy and Photmllcs) — for though he spoke at length he never 
used a wrong or uniuUablo word he had no mannerism* ol 
expresbion or gestures and his speech was quite in accordance 
with the standard excellences of a rhetorical delivery (i) He 
was In (act an Ideal counsellor ( saciva ) for a King and an 
ideal ambassador ( data ) winning bU ends by speech 
I^ksmaga accordiogl> addressed him from the beginning as 
vidvan learned sic —His master SugrWa found in him 
strength heroism Intelligence acquaintance with the pro- 
prieties of time and place« and knowledge of the science of 
polity he was a pan<)itB a master scholar In Naya or 
statecraft (a) On another occasion Sngrlva speaks of him 
a* gifted with intellect ond learning ( <ruU ) persever 
ence and practicalness (3) On the occasion of Vlbhlsapa s 
coming ONCT to RSma * camp Hanomant showed his 
superiority orer the other Vinara chiefs as a refined well 
bred and well educated person ( laipiklrt sampannali ) — 
polished light (1 1 finent) and sweet yet weighty in his 
speech —not anxious to show his debating skill ( v&da ) 
not keen on contests ( saipgharsa ) not\ain of b>$ talents 
and with no Itching (ot making u speech (4) llanumant 
G) Tb*»o inlnU aro gireu !n Him IV y 80--S3 
(1) Elm IV 44 - 
(S) film, V 
(i) Him TI ir 
ll 
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Waa of course literate, he knew the script which ^\as 
used in Ko^ala, if this was not also in use in the Vanara 
countnes (i) • for he could read the ‘svannmanka' or inscribed 
autograph of Rama on his ring (2). He knew, besides 
his own vernacular (the Vanara dialect), two other refined and 
literary languages, as used by the ‘Manusa’ or MRnva Ksat- 
nyas of Ko^ala and by the ‘DvijStis’ (or the Schoolmen, or the 
mixed ‘Brahma-R&ksasas’) of the Deccan and the South (3), — of 
which he finally chose the ‘ Mnnusi samskrta vac ’ as the 
medium of his conversation with Sltii (4) — He knew some- 
thing of drugs and medicinal plants, but was not an expert 
like Susena and JSmbavat (s) — His educated mind was 
always alert in marking the cultural features of the lands he 
visited in bis adventures Arriving at the romantic hill-fort 
of Rksa-bila, in the course of his quest of Sitn, he explored 
It and its history, and made friends with its interesting cul- 
tured nun-Warden, S^ ayam-prabha(6) , — and even while busy 
accomplishing his object as a secret emissary to the captive 
Sits, and making his strategic observations and tests as an 
enemy spy, he paused to appreciate the orderly arrangements, 
artistic achievements and feminine-charms in the great Ruksasa 
city of Lankii, — inspecting picture-galleries and sports pavi- 
lions, and listening to the morning recitations of Vedic texts 
by private householders, students or master teachers, or to 
the universal exening dances and sweet songs of vomen (7) — 
His scholarly training also comes out in his appreciation and 
use of similes plainly based on academic experience, in conver- 
sation with Sltii who too was well-educated (8), — and also 
111 his careful description of the special features of R&ma’s 

fl) But ua tlio 'v.tunrn {Jmlcctwiis di/Tcroiit liio atrapt u (iittor. 

(2) lUini. IV VI -15 

(3) Vide further details urder pita's t aoii ledge of tliCBO 6 dwlccls ante 

(4) llfiin V JO 

15) Kim. VI ,-/,42 

(G) Kfnn IV JO-JJ 

( 7 ) Utm V 

(5) Kruu, I . /j unci with and 
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InleUeclusl raonl and ph>»lcal education btf ore SHE for her 
Identification (i) — In ihorl Hanumant wm a complete man 
In him was found bodily sireoRth heroism \lgoorandcounicc 
nobleness of spirit ( satram ) forbearance and humility Icam 
ln(; ( imtam ) and slclll — ■ all belnj; harmonious ( iobhana ) 
In him (a) — and he'j was an Ideal orator — who alone was 
capable of speech iRroughoul Indicative of complete elpht 
fold noderst-\ndlntj In whose mind every Item of knowledge 
arose out of an awakening of Interest that led to attentive 
listening to leaching and to grasp thereof In whom whatever 
was grasped by the mind was retained in memory subjected 
to criticisms and questlonlnga and strengthened by removal of 
those doubts — thus leading to apprehension of the obvious 
utilities of the matter known, and of »ta ultimate underlying 
significance or reality (j) — ^Bul even such a profoundly In 
icllectual person lost his balance when he wanted to extirpate 
the female guards of SrtI s prison bouse and there is a touch 
of humour In the accosnt of bU dlssuatlon by Sltl who gave 
him a quaint little lesion from a luriolc book o! Animal 
Fables she knew in her girlhood and thought he too might 
remember (4) 

The education of several other V Inaras Is briefly and 
Incidentally mentioned Of the Vinara chiefs who conferred 
with Rlma on Vlbhl^apa s offer of help ffarabha was acquain 
ted with arthu nifeaya problems of the science of polity and 
their solutions Jlrabavat (who was the chief of the IJksa 
clan of the Vfnaras) was noted for his iastra (charms? 
surgery ?) or 'tfistra buddbl undcTStanding of \edlc hymns or 
(he scriplnies his discernment and fiawless speech and 
(t) Bln, V JS — Ooe nsoot uaIjm uni dunnM (or vndml nd aM 

recoffnl*) %n odnetUon without bolng hhwU rdoealtd nut ftmOUr with the 
type uolyted tud dtwrfbed. 

(») Mm. YI^ I 15 . 

{*) Eto Vf rrj.— Traditionally the 8 ttopc of iradentiiidlnf her* r*. 
ftmd to ar* that tedmkally Buned t — Hrara^— frahs^a^ — . 

dhlrmraip — Mika— apob* — ’trlha-JUna^i— MittTm jfiiuiip 
(4) Kira VI IJ5 
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wine (i) The ju\cnlle prince A&f^ada shows by a speech In 
the bittle*ficld that he had a Ksatr()an traiDiof; (s) timllar to 
th&t of Laksmana and was a spinted son of a spirited mother 
(TAra) he reminded the Vanara warriors of their great and noble 
families and of their boasts in their jina saipsads or popular 
ass mbiies and thus exhorted them to withstand and defeat 
the Rlksisa onslaught Ye unmanned cowards fleeing thus 
with weapons cast away je will be langbed at and derided 
by your wires and that will be death unto je living (3) 

The women of the \«naras thus seem to hare had a 
sturdy training similar to those of the Spartans — TfrS 
daughter of the aforesaid Suseoa and consort of both Sugrlva 
and his brother Vfilt (4) teems to have been a remarkable 
woman combining feminine arts and accomplishments with 
high abilities in statecraft and orator> and tender emotions 
with high spirit —\oloptaoui In easj limes yet firm and wise 
in action when necessary it was practictiiy Tiff who roied 
Kiskindhi through \ 111 and Sogrlra both of whose policies 
and acts were dictated b) her and it was she who arranged 
for the quest of SIt& while Sugrfxa was drowned in his plea 
sures (5) Slti must have recognised her soperior personality 
when she invited TArl to accompany her in the triumphal 
march to Ayodhyi (6) 

The possibilities of education among Vinara women 
are indicated in the accoont of the ?^avarl iramaijl (7; 
whom RIma met in the tiramn of hlatahga (on the PampA 
lake not far from the \*nara capital) (8)“[S’avarI it 

( 1 ) Bim \ 61 

(X) Tb« Blifuu and are othed R^trfyu fn the E[4c. 

(3) Elm. VI 64, 

(i) Of BTli, wLo Vlrldha foaod m aaeh a ccrmmn cooeort 1 tlfo bus j 
otfrar PttritiHJ iDsiaami rt4 Alhll r* jujJyaijdrj amonBit UlBTm aad 
k( dred nc«< 

(5) Rim, IV IJ— ^ fmermlly 

(0) Towardi the ead of Biai. VT 

(7) Elm III 73-74 

(B) Tor detalU of kKstloi] ttd* fnfrm 
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obviously u tribal and not a proper name , the S'avaras were a 
Dravidian race (i), and the ‘S^rama being in ‘Vahara* realm 
and frequented by ‘Vsnaras' (2), a resident ffavari also would 
be a ‘Vanari’ of a particular clan amongst them , — ^jnst as 
various ‘Vfinaras’ (ruling princes and others) are slated to have 
been of Rksa or Golangula clans (3) — ‘fframana' and 
'iramani’ must have meant originally the male and female 
inmates of ‘a^ramas’ where all worked together (a-^ram) (4), — 
and ne have to take ‘^ramani’ with reference to the ‘S'avari’ at 
Matang&^rama as a ‘resident woman-student’, rather than as a 
nun of a Buddhistic order, which sense cannot belong to condi- 
tions in the Ram&ynic age or the 15th century B C (5)] — In 
the course of his search for the abducted Sita, R&ma met one 
Kabandha (perhaps an AtharvaniC sage) (6), who told him of 

(1) There is still sncli a '^avara race in adjacent regions,— perhaps retro* 
grefisive specimens of an earlier mote cmh^ed people 

(2) Vide details in ncconnt o! Malanga^tama tn/ia , Bagriva lived hero in 
e'vile 

(3) Thus Vail and Sugriva were sons of a Rk§a chief, as was Jsmbaiat, 
several Golangula chiefs, apparently from Magadha, joined the general ‘Yanara’ 
host , there were Rksas, Golangulas and Vanaras in Oitrakuta ‘S^ramas’ In 
Rama’s time and in the century or two before it, Rk^as and Golangulas wore 
in power in Magadha and Anga The Bksas were piobably the race later 
hnown as the 1 icchavis , the prevalance of the cnlt of authropoid«worsbiji in 
East CJ P and Bihar is accounted for 1 v these Dravidian affinities of K< ^aln, 
Tirhutnnd Magadha — ‘Golfngula’ { = wbent, ‘Godbuma’) was prob a totem of 
au agricnltural Dravidian tribe in the Upper Gnngetio country. 

(4) The sense of joint work and organised institution is to be found nil 
through in the uses of the term 'fibroma’, eg ,in each of the 4 n^ramas, or 
oven m vernacular uses of ‘a4rama’ 

(5) Lf the parallel of references to ‘bbiksus’ and ‘bhiksui is’ in Rt ma’s time, 
wliore these can only mean men and women students in ‘biahma-caiya f sramn’ 
1 ide anic 

(6) A Knbandhaand his descendants, noted Vedic teachers, of the Atharvnn 
or Angirasa clan, arc known in Vedic litoratnre , one of them was n contem 
porary of the Kosala King Mandlmtr, ancestor of Bamn Tho grotesqno 
features of tho B amaynnic Kabandha are perhaps to be traced to the stooping 
sedentary Kabandha tonober of actual hfo Apparently tins sago Kabandha 
was commissioned by Savana to somohow make an end of the pursuers of 
SIt5, but who ended by giving them helpful information. 
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a long lived reiident womsXD student of the ffavan clan 
( cUu JWlnl ffnvarl ) who had attended on the great 

teachers of the Urama of Matahga ( pancAni^l tftairp ) 
living there even at the present day (r) — expectant of 
R&ma t visit before she pasted away When R&ma and 
Laksmapa arrived at her 4<ramn and were received by her 
they found the fframapl of charming speech ( ciru bhislpl ) 
and adhering to the path of virtue ( dhanna saipsthitfli ) (a) \ 
they enquired how far her attendance on teachers (gum 
iuirasi ) had been fruitful and gathered that what they had 
previously heard about her powers and Induence as well as 
about those of her teachers was correct and that she had 
all along been aduvUted to the studies of the ftirama in the 
highest branches of knowledge ( vii Bine nltyam avahlRkyti ) 
— I < was taught the highest knowledge along with the men 
students without any difference (j) The maharsi teachers 
on whom she attended had passed away while Klma was at 
CitrakQta tirama about ii or is years ago ( 4 ) and she 
proceeded with much feeling to show the princes round the 
Elrama’ area to inspect their relics and memorials (s) 
Having now accomplished her heart s desire (which from 
the context seems to have been more to enlist Rlma s 
sjTnpathy ‘’and thus to ensure the continuity and revival of 
her beloved old dwindling school under princely patronage 
than simply to have a view of hi# divine face, as ordinarily 
supposed) JAiili (which appears to be the ^avarl a proper 

(1) Showing that th« i4ram« was dveajtng cr on the perfot of ahoUUoD 

(5) Or firm 1 the reUgloos dbdpUae o< the Urmba 

(3) Hih would ebow that urdinarlly woiiM»atiidenU werr uclaAed trosi 
SifUca but that exception* wereWPi rare either 

(i) This fhowi the Wat in touch with ailaln of other ■ohooU iom* husdred 
of tnQoa away and ww not limited In her infaxesta. 

(6) ErldonUy ho waa the bead of the lattitctioti. She ebownd nmnd the 
perk of Uatadga'vana, the graoefal end brilUast weat fadng altari (*pntjak 
SfhaU redT) when the tagea worihipped with flownn, the place where 
academlq ccetomci ralkalft Jto, wan pmeerred 
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name) (i), clad in her ‘a^rama’ unifonn of robes (‘anibara’) of 
‘cira’ (2), and ‘krsnajma' (silk and black antelope skins), 
immolated herself on a kindled pjre even before her visitors (3), 
hoping thereby to be reunited with her teachers in hea\en, to 
vhom she was so dear (4) — We are left wondering whether Jatila 
the S'avari %vas a common wife to these ‘maharsi’ teachers, or 
a'devadnsi’ or ‘sev 5 -dasi’ attached to the temple-monastery(5) 
on the Pampn, a ‘paricarini’ as she calls herself, — or 
simply a female student surviving the rest of her school 
probably she was all three combined , this is confirmed by a 
tradition in the !Mahabh 5 rata (400 years later) that a famous 
lady of the Gautama clan named Jatila was polyandrous, being 
wife to several ‘maharsis’ (6), — At any rate the account of the 
S'a\ arl shows that women of S. E India of the igth cent 
1 j C could sometimes be educated as highly as their men in 
the same institution (7), could attain wide reputalun for 
learning and influence in the outside world, and be in charge 
of an ‘airama’ for years together, through strenuous times, — 
successfully maintaining the rights of the monastery against 
the King of the countrj' and harbouring his enemies, and 
securing a revival of its prosperity by enlisting the support 
of other princes, — practically dedicating her whole life in tlic 
scr\ ice of her school 

(I) Ills belter lo tnko 'jtitilii’ nM u name, Inch it i-i ola(,^^llOlc lu Epit* 
I'lir'uiu bt , rilhcr tlmii hh tm ndjetlnt , — it is iinbtiU thut in n mIioIo nttount 
i pi rfloii ^hollld be deBi ribed oidv in tidjech\os Mitbout ii iiiiiue 

(J) ‘Cini’ IB jioihaiis the c(itti\nknt of the tniLiont 'Sens’ cloth lutoi tnlltd 
‘i Inrupsuhi’ (ChiiuHO fibrihl 

(5) Her te ichi IN uko courli d di ilh in the mnio \\a\ , the rniciico i< 
vilblnoiMiin Epic Pura'iit tmdituninnd toniinutd till Mat ( donnn tinic'- 
(V) This fcupccclfi connubial relation*) betneen the '-raninni' and the 
‘lUthuris’, ttimilar uif-tr.nccs nro knoivn, iocirlx IluddhiPt lUeritun , in the 
Utahiiiaiiird nioiiio-Km.') of the bth cent 11 C . and punlkls niaj be foiiiid 
cic 11 lit nil dice 'll and iiuub i ii ‘ niathb* of biimln ordi rx oi i it-miinlh 
("4 rf. till tavt of \ I dacatf, 

(ii) 1 1 't \1511,n< 7, pi-Uandrv 

(7) 1 1 O' I u't n orth that tbo Ik ( t-in and tbe fnnttli biti nlVu.fi bun 
lit in thi ir nt’i'ink tenardr tl < jrmbci ai <1 ttliKatio! cfnonnn* 
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Tominc lo cdocalion amoD), the Kik«asai vt find their 
national Iraivai; or I-jnpcror described ai ha\lnf; received the 
highest \edic education On his fall In battle his brother 
\ibhT<aQa lamented that Kiraija had been AhiUprlh 
mah&tapih and vcdlntacah (f)>->/e he adhered to the 
\ cdlc or br&hmaoical cult of firc*Tror8hlp (a) was enpaged 
in hi(;h studies and penatrccs and had cone to the farthest end 
of \ edlc studies (or completed them in a ihorouch manner) (3) 
As his son^ and kinsmen vrere penshlnc at the city valU 
before the onslaught of beslcpinj; armies and he resolved to 
make an end of SIIk the source of all bis troubles -~an Intelll 
gent courtier Soplriva (4) thus eaborled him Hov is it 
that thou being veda vidyi vrata snstah hast entertained the 
thought of killing a tromanf ($) — So REvaoa had undergone 
a course of studies in \ edlc lore In some •trama and having 
finished it had returned to home life from Kcboct after the 
cercmcmial bath In the usual \edlc manner That he had 
been duly Initiated into Vcdic ttadenlshlp according to the 
Xlharva vedic tradition of school ceremonials is shoirn by 
the legends about his self Immolation to obtain the favour 
of Brahman ( 0 ) He began hU education at blslcamed father^! 

(I) nita VL in (/P9. w p Pr) 

U) cr Blm. VL IIS (ni N e Pr ) Wtsp* bad hij ‘agnl hotm, hb 
fcm«n1 m ftccordlog to tb« Uthm'* rilosJ la wbltfa drl^u yijtku tml 

AtUtTUTTu aod tfKY tho foaml r Jet bla wMowa alfo werr 

la tart«at Vedla inaBBcr uVm cHirjr® oT by H* yoongpr brotber (who loo 

hitUflod King ‘rWhlot ia»otr»«drfteT>» •tTordlag lo Vedlo wmaonbil), 

0) Tbo refemws mlabtalaobo toU* prfap sp to tb« adnn«d rtadl« 
f tbo VodiaU Lr lb« tnpplotaeoUiy ^odlo HtPTatBTo eotuUtlnp ef 
BrAbmaJj**, Aranyslat sad Upsalnds.-'dssKS of writlafs wbWi from 
Intensl Vedle sad Epfc-Parlgto erldroc* ssma (o hsT« eiUled In other 
tpedmenj tbsn tbs present books so called em befon tbo BosJ conpdslfon 
of the 4 Vodss In dr lOOO IL 0 —sod which need not tberefo r s be qnilo sn 
sgsehronkm for D C 1400. 

(4) Prob. thessausstbosss fsringsoooftbe Bopsi^a chief asmpttl and 

•spbew of Jsliyo, wbo wms snsdbercnl of BIts^ ind rnfnsed hts L 
mjuest to ssk Blrsi s to restore Bill to films (Blai, IV 60 — (iJ) 

(0) Blm VI pj(pa b B Pr) 

(0) ndi ssf# le the InrestltBro with tbs girdle In At 

13 
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‘a^rama’ (m the Vai^all kingdom) (i), but early left a life of 
‘sv&dhyaya’ (or Vedic study), — which was followed much further 
by his joungest brother, — for one of martial exploits (2), at the 
instigatioh of his ambitious mother (3) , and his career as 
a soldier was commendable, for even his opponent Rama 
declared that “mourning his fall would be improper, for he, a 
‘ksatriya’, had died like a true ‘ksatriya’, (4) — But he did 
not altogether forget his experience of studentship or lose 
touch with the ‘a'^ramas’ for he could play the part of a 
‘parivrajaka’ or itinerant scholar well enough to deceive Sita 
who had lived in the ‘a^ramas’ for more than 12 years then (>5) 

As in his own life, so in his sons’ Ravan a wanted to combine 
the two ideals of knowledge and heroic action thus he 
praises Indrajit (6) as being protected not only by the might 
of his arms, but also by his intellectual discipline ( ‘tapas’ ), 

• — no well thought-out counsel of diplomacy or statecraft 
( ‘mati-pCLrva-mantrana’ ) being beyond his comprehension, 
and at the same time stupefying military tactics unknown to 
other R&ksasa warriors being known to him , and he reminds 
him that the life and duties of the ruling classes ( ‘ksatriya- 
raja-dharma’ ) requires that proficiency in the different 
branches of learning is essential along with that in the arts of 
war, — that while understanding and knowledge is necessary, 
victory in war is also desirable (7) — Another favourite 

(1) Vide details of the ‘a^rania’ of 'Vi^ravas’, infra 

(2) Bam VII JO, 

(3) Havana succeeded to the lordship of thoEaksasns hy right of Ins motlier 
aco to matriarchal low , while she was a princess, his father nnsa Pnulnstjn 
brahman of an a4mma (being however himself dose from another princess) , 
so being a hsatropeta diijati’ (acc to Pnranic idiom), a ‘bruhma-ksatra’ or a 
‘bmhma-rakga’ ('mk^a' and ‘ksatni’ being eqnnnlonts), it was equally natural 
for Ba\*ana to engage in ‘svadhjSya’ or m mnrtiallifc 

( 4 ) Bam. VI rrrfrop, N a Pr ), vide n. G, aboie , also n 3, p SO, whore 
Indrapt is instructed in *ksntnjn-raja dharnin ' 

(5) Bam. Ill ft. 

(0) Ills son by ^landodarl, dtr of a 'deva-dusi' by n Vadava chieftain 
(tide infra). 

(7) Bam V fS 
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son of his Atikiyi (0 had attended on the vise elders his 
sUenRlh was his ( \cdlc or PurSofe ) leamlnR ( rfrota hala' ) 
and he was trained In diplomacy and the science of polity at 
the same lime he was foremost of all experts in arms and 
pro6cIent In ridinR horses and elephants In fencing and 
archery (s) —A number of other sons and relatnes of 
Ri\ apa (who went forth to battle loRclher) were all experienced 
in warfare and masters of ruses and strategies knew the 
sdeocc of arms and also possessed knowledge of the highest 
philosophy ( pravara vliKEolh* ) (j) —It must have been an 
extra dose of this literary and philosophic training that 
produced In warriors like IndralU and Atikiya a tendency to 
Indulge In boastful speeches in the battle field (4) 

Roused by nenv of disaster from bis careless Indolence 
/ind self Indulgence Ktvapa s brother Kombhakama un 
willing still to fight tried to dUsuade his brother from hostil! 
ties by a speech on the right policy for kings as he understood 
it amongsl his dteta |q it are these (5)— One who 

does not think before acting Is no master of nsya (the 
science of government) a prince resolving to regulate him 
self according to the traditfonal authoritative treatises (on 
politics) ( Bgame ) must discover by bis improved judg 
mcnl the true character of his courtiers and friends; the 
vahufrutom or varied learning of a prince or royal ofGcer 
( rijamktra ) is futile If ho cannot understand his highest 
good even if he has learnt ( 4 rutv& ) about it the courtiers 
( saclvas ) should be aware of the ultimate aims of politics 
earning their living by dint of wisdom alone ( anha latlva 
jfti’ and buddhi jivl ) officers ( purusih ) of beastly 
intents not understanding the purport of political science 
( Astras ) fn thefr fmpudence desfre to malco speeches 

(1) By a (Hffemit moUikr DblaymmlUnL 
(1) Elm VI 71 

(3) Blm VI 6 g , 

(4) Elm. VI 7/t«5,yp 
(B) Rim W. 63 
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“ being admitted into the cabinet ( ‘mantnsu abhyantari- 
“ ‘krtah’) , the advice of these men ignorant of ‘dastras’, 
“ professing to secure great glory without proper knowledge 
“ of ‘artha^astra’ (politics, economics and administration), 
“ should not be followed, and they should be expelled from 
"the council ( ‘mantra-vahyah’ ) ”. — But Ravana claimed the 
same respect from his younger brother as his professor 
( ‘acarya’ ), and resented his junior’s seeking to instruct 
( ‘anu6as ) him (i) — These details should dispel the 
absurd popular notion that Kumbhakarna was onl> a beastly 
glutton on the other hand he is stated to have had a sound 
training in political science under specialist teachers of the 
subject ( ‘artha-^astra’ and ‘ 5 carya’ ), — so that hen as bold 
enough to criticise his imperious royal brother and expose his 
councillors — According to the wise Kumbhakarna, Vibhisaiia, 
and Mandodari his favourite Chief Queen had given Rlivana 
the best advice on state policy, and that agreed ,vilh his (2) 
— Vibhisana had been engaged in ‘svadhyaya’ ( studies ) 
at his father’s ‘Sdrama’ for a longer period than his other 
brothers, and had resolved to follow religiously every step of 
the life-stages ( ‘a^ramas’ ) of the bnihmanical scheme (3) , of 
all the merits of Ravana his studies and knowledge of the 
whole extent of Vedic literature were the ones that appealed to 
the ‘brahmanised mind of Vibhisana(4) , so it is quite to be 
expected that he should be learned in the science of polity 
as veil. 

But in jNfandodarl given the same credit for statecraft as 
Vibhlsana and Kumbhakarna, and made wiser than Ravana 
vho IS to follow her advice in stale policy (5), we have an 
education apparentljr somewhat unusual for the daughter of a 

( 1 ) Rum VI 63 . 

(2) Rum VI 63 

(3) Ram VII. io 

(4) Ram VI iii ( /op, N S Pr. ) 

(■)) I If?*- 11 1 abo\(, , tf Vail j and uttoi liim Siigiliu, fullovMiig tlio 

'uUico c£ Tara m nlate atluirf,— ciUc. 
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Umple dancmcijitl (i) — Mandodarl » mother, Hcml was 
an expert s^nRCT aod diTJcer whomMa^a or Mljlvin the rich 
lord o( the hill fort of nHa bila (a) had the audacity to take 
to wife for which act Utsaald the Rods killed him (3) and 
bestowed hU castle and propcity on Hem* for her enjoyment 
and free pleasurti (4) kparl (tom her musical and artistic 
accomplishments Hemi maj have been otherwise fairly well 
educated — for her dear companion I'rabhl (or S\ayam 
prabhi ) dauphtcr of a fi McniS»vaml who had an 
airama not far from t{k<a blla was a regular dirama 
student In the uniform of Clra silk and black deer skins 
abiding in a icRulatcd virtuous life studious and knowing all 
the sciences ( Clra krjP»jlnBrobatlt dharma cArlpl tapasl’ 
sarsajiis ) and we have already seen how \edavatl of 
MithlU another hichborn devn dail was Riven the hicbest 
Vedlc education —MandcKlatl s croundlnu In itaiccrafl may 
have been partly dented from her father (5) who brought her 

(1) Fvt it*' JffUtI* ruj film If JCV33 uwi ibe dyraiite 
btftcry of nirsns st irir«n to tllmm bt AcMtrs )a Rim. \ IL 

(3) Aaotbf r PrcoiB CtilH ot tb« •nmo US UI>lr[B foofilit wilb \t\io 
thci VinarB Kiosi bn w«i bUo cm)lr*4 M hI)B BiiJ Dmidobbi } poBiIUjr tbe two 
Mljb lo< are UctitlcB] 1 both of them are called DIbbtb or Aaora at 
frotn tUlfBu or t baara 

(3) Itemi 1* callod an ap^ra* »hWi tfr»n alth rafemwe to djnartlc 
drun* amt iirama aevoonta matt mean xlrf^n prtoair)**** of (mpto 
looHaitoriM eopiffod h» tariona t 0 ta|>l« or Hrawa t a nk ca nJ# t /m for 
detafli* BccUUqlns a dndkalrd glH to Boetal irfc by tnairU^ waa aTldontlj 
regarded aa a aaernoc^ wbtcb aaa fmolabod by tho Lterarebj — ot coimra aritb 
temporal b«1p. Sack bnlp may haro been gtTen byVSlIn abo oboirboro la 
fiat -d tn bare knie<l U&jtrla, If the two Ui>ir{iia are the nmr It ta 
pculblQ that l(k*a IdU acicumod U namaot and hb aniy ai llcmi poncaaed 
It by faronr of tbe Vinara king rrbo Uled Mlyirln 

(4) 1 or detaJla rWe 1 fra 

(C) If tbo two Ulyirloa are tdentkml. Hnudodatra f^(bor would b* a 
Y4daT% prince of Mlbl^tnaa ( Kinya oC wbkb city wero (called itablio 
or Jlahlfmant — tbo appenatkm Diradabbl al*o being pecnlior to \4dava 
dyrtaalle ibta ) I la that ca*e Uaododari mnat bara medmd morioal and 
trtUUceducaUoa mainly accordlug to tbe cyoil»tmit tradition of tbo edaca 
tion of Tldan princctMi by Uttlr fatUon ( cf porirai ) 
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tip personally and carefully for 13 years after Hema had 
deserted her infant and paramour for ever, Mandodari was 
marned to RSvana by her father at about 14, so that a good 
part of her education must have been post-marital, and guided 
by RAvana according to Raksasa ideas — Women, indeed, 
amongst the Raksasas were apparently important enough to be 
interested in and offer counsel on the public affairs of their 
men Ravana’s victorious career was chalked out for him by 
his mother (i) , and she continued to advice him till the very 
last year of his life, when she is stated to have addressed him 
and his ministers in the council chamber in well-worded 
phrases, urging him to restore Sit 5 and make a treaty with 
Rama , and at Sita’s behest her friend, SaramB, a Raksasa 
lady (2), repaired to the council chamber to learn the result 
of the Queen Mother’s speech (3) — In S'urpnakha (the king's 
sister) inspecting the ‘a^ramas of the Dandaka “monasteric 
zone”(4), and in Taraka ( the dowager chieftamess of Malaya- 
Kiirusa on the Ganges ) hostile to certain ‘B^ramas in her 
temtory(5), — we have other instances of Raksasa ladies con- 
nected with the ‘u^rama’ educational system, besides Riivana’s 
mother Nikasa ( or Kaikasi ) who* coming to stay in the 
‘Sfiraraa’ of the learned Vi^ravas, herself wmoed and won that 
teacher, living with him there till her sons came of age and 
recovered their maternal inheritance of Lahkii (6) 

Taraka’s son Mnrica, a friend of RAvana, driven for his 
oppression from his principality by the rebellious Vamana^rama 

( 1 ) Cf utcount o£ Ravana’s tally curcor in Rrim HI 70 IT. 

(2) Stated to bo Yibhi^ana’tJ Aiife in othei actounts, and bento bo 
friending Sita 

(3) Ram J VI 34 

(- 1 ) Rani III 7 / IT 

(5) Ram I 30,111 Her son 31nrica started an ‘asrama’ (tide i»i/in), 

lud her dcBCCudauts iicrt aOiliated to the Visiamitra priestly group ns tbo 
T'lrak'ijnnn gotrn of it , it IS to be noted that various Pulastja (or Raksnen) 
tlauB -vicrc al'-o intluded under the Visinmitra brabmnn group in tradition 
cf ATUT, pp 237, 241, etc 

(G) Ram VII p fl 
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onder a VllvSraltra or Kauilka r-^l assisted by Rlraa (i) and 
failing to retneve his fortunes Anally took to Mrama life 
and started an i^rama of his own in the extreme South of 
India where his friend R&vana ruled (a) 

Amongst other friends of RSvapa were his connscllors 
ffuka and Sirnpa whom he scolds thus for failure in a 
mission (3) : Ye have In vain attended on ( paryupSsitati ) your 
* teachers ( l,cor>a ) aged people ( elders 1 and parents 
( guravab ) — In that ye have failed to lake in ( grh ) the 
essence of the rija-listrai ( pi ) even If ye have taken 
' this in ( 'grh* ) ye havo not known it well ( na vijfiitab ) 
and ye only bear the burden of that knowledge with such 
ignorant councillors ( mflrkha tacivas ) I am lucky 
enough not to have been ruined Clearl> R 4 vapa regard 
ed a bookish schooling without development of practical 
ability as equivalent to ignorance — His council indeed 
comUted of ministers of the best intellects addressing them 
on the eve of the war he oplues that that counsel is the best 
which 15 the unanimous opinion of ministers seeing through 
insight of learning ( iWra dr'fepa caksn^S aikamatyam ) 
the second best is agreemhnt aftci consideration of differing 
views (4) — Intellect learning and good breeding were 
apparently the faa ava at the Rik^asa court even at an 
emergency meeting of Rivapa s Sabbi while the chief man 
trlnah ( ministers ) were seated according to precedence 
( being all of the best intellect ) the qualiAed all knowing 
and Intellect-eyed amBtyai ( courtiers, lit members of the 
royal household ) and the scholars who helped in settling 
lines of policy ( pap^itib artha niicaye ) were all seated in 
order of merit and the *Sabhi ic etiquette was strictly 
followed noyelUngi no gossips no lyings (s) —The Sfltos* at 

(I) Elm I, joj in 25 

(t) Elm. UI in is 
tS) Bim TI rp 
(4) Elm. VL 6. 

(3) Elm« VL Ij 
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the Raksasa court, designated ‘ratha-kutumbas' ( chariot-war- 
dens ) (i), also underwent a special training for their 
composite profession • they were to “ learn about seasons and 
“ sites ( from the military point of view ) , about omens and 
“signalling ( ‘ifigitani’ ), about expressions or signs of depres- 
‘‘ Sion, exhilaration and exhaustion ( stimulation and fatigue ) 
“of chariot-wamors , about the sub-soil ( ‘sthala-nimnani’ ), 
“ the level and uneven grounds, the proper time for engage- 
“ ments , about the defects of military organizations ( in the 
“enemy ranks ) , about how to take a steady stand in advanc- 
“ ing or sallies, or how to skilfully slip away in retreat while 
“ opposing “(2) 

The high level of education amongst the Raksasas of 
Rama’s time was due not only to the influence of the Pulastyas 
and Agastyas ( non-Aila brahman or hierarchic groups ) but 
also to a tradition of learning among the Raksasas themselves 
The Raksasas are said to have become peace-loving and 
friendly to priesthoods after the advent of the Agastyas 
into South India, which then became safe for settlers from the 
North (3) , but before that change, Tlvala’ and ‘Vatapi 
( Raksasa rulers of what are now Ellora and Badami ), could 
speak Sanskrit or the refined speech of the priesthood, so 
well that they could pose as brahmans and entertain brah- 
maps at feasts (3) Ravana and his brothers may have 
inherited the Pulastyan tradition of sacred learning, through 
their father a Vi^ravas or Pulastya teacher both of whose 
parents were learned ( ‘vi^ruta’ and ‘adhP ) in the Vedic lore 
and resident in a Vedic School, and who thus Became learned 
and steadfast in courses of study (‘^ruti-man and ‘vrata-rata’ ) 
like them, engaged in ‘svSdhyftya at an early age, developing 

(1) This designation is not ordinarily used in Epic-Poranic tradition 
‘ Kntninba ’ is probably a word of Dravidian ongm Apparently ‘ Sutas ’ 
of N India corresponded to ‘ Eatha-hutumbas ’ of S India, ]nst as K^atras 
of the North were equivalents of Ratsas of the South 

(2) Earn YI 105 (104, N S Pr ) 

(8) Ram III Jl. The priests were killed after the feasts. 
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a flnc character ) (i) but before this pulastyon ioflaence 
worked the maternal grandfather of RAva^a Sum&lt and^ts 
brothera Mill and ^lAlyavin, had studied the Vedas 
( sv&dhtta ) acquired flawless health longevitj' and weaUb, 
and established themselves on the path of virtue (aX and 
Sumlll had sent his daughter kalkasl to reside at Uie 
iJrama of a Pulast^an teacher and attend on hirq alt^Of^h 
for a politic end (3) ^ ^ 

The RAk^atas of this age were indeed closely assoclafied 
with ilramas In manj ways — The whole of the monasteric 
zone of Dai^daka was under their control and they seem to 
have attempted a much needed monastic reform which was 
resented by the i/lramas which were organised by REraa for 
armed rebelUont (4) thus several sabgbas (associations) of 
munu (scholar monks) assembled at ?anibbahga s Airama 
In the Dandaka recognised RAma as temporal rulor and wanted 
to be free from the oppression of the RAksaaa rulers (s) the 
iframa of Atri where inrehtes were uc^hisfa and pramatta 
( 111 disciplined ignoble and addicted to drinking and 
pleasures ) was in constant dread of Riksasa chastisement (6) 
and in the extensive grounds of another adjacent Airama 
Rima Lak^maija and Sits were sought to be arrested bj a 
RAksasa ofEcial for breaking the iirama rcgulationj (7) the 
Cltrakafa Sframas* werd also under the temporal antbority of 
khora RAvapa s cousin and deputy and with the growth of 

(1) BAm YII 2 «Ad 3 

(2) BAm Vn dftbetrrt ndbaraAp itklpltib pathr U ccri^p t ; tt 

«j aUo be emeEtded to mesa ' erseted Tltlage asMiablj tt»n« or Unnptn oti 
the roed ride t tUi wu % chermetortitle o( Uw Tfidark prlacet of the &..W 
tcrntdlBg to tbe Br ( AIBH ) 

(S) BAm Til peadJO. Tbe BoUaiTso iaflience tney bovem here 
b*eD eterdud wtUer t for a Fabiitja jT' I* to bare mrard a prerkres 
BAreipe from KArtaTlrje Arjane dr 4 emte. rerttrr 
(4) Blm. n II I eod III p aod to 
(6^ Elm m 6. 

(fl) BAm n 7/7 T 

(7) Elm. ni I 
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sedition amongst the teachers tind pupils ( owing to the advent 
and residence of the Ko^alan prince' Rama in their midst )* and 
resultant repression and assassinations by the R&ksasa rulers, 
the teachers and their classes seceded or were dispersed, and 
the monasteries of Citrakiifa became almost desolate (i) , the 
‘a^rama-padam’ or educational settlement which Rama later on 
founded or took charge of at Pancavafi, was also under Raksasa 
supervision, for S'firpanakha (‘Surup-nagai', or'Surupan akkii’), 
the sister-consort of the Regent of Janasthana (‘ Yajfia-sthnna’ or 
‘S^rama-mandala’ of Dandaka ), visited the Patlcavati 
‘n^rama’ in state ( the Regent with his army being close at 
hand ), found her will thwarted by the new-comer Rama, and 
proceeded to punish the affront (2) , the principal ‘fi^rama’ of 
the Agastyas was close to ‘this Pancava{.T, within the Dandaka 
monastenc zone, apparently on Lake S’aivala, between the 
Vindhya and S'aivala ranges (3) , ^-si-teachers of this ‘ni^rama’ 
also supported Pancavafi in its stand against the oppressive 
attitude of Khara towards the ‘ft^ramas’(4) 

As already noted, Ravnna’s friend Mftrica, had also, 
previous to his expulsion from his mother’s dominion of 
Malaya-Karusa, exercised regal authority over the ‘ fl^ramas ’ 
there (also stated to have been within the Dandaka zone), 
particularlj over that of the Vi^vnmitras or Ku^ikas (called 
‘ V8man66rama’ or Siddhft^rama), which he could not suppress 
owing to the armed support of Rftma and Laksmana(s). 'I'hc 
‘ ftfirama ’ m which Mflrica thereafter spent his exile, in th^. 
monkish uniform of black dcer-skins and matted locks, was a 
flourishing establishment which could provide his imperial 
friend, the ‘ Iraivan, with meals and superior drinks and 
sumptuous entertainment, — and w'as situated amidst charming 

(1) Hum TI II 6 

(2) Rum 11 r // — jO 

(3) Tliero wi ro otlicr Apnst jail mnnn<!li riPH fnrtlicr South inlftn/rn 

thi<*i<nvma pponi'! to havP lioon nl 1 Horn (• livnia pnra ' ) rlnpi to Niinh 
tVtiriravfiVO ' fonU'nilH ilmiil tlm fulo, » kFc R im Vlf niif] IFI Z?, 

(4) lUm 111. 

(f.) 111 .’5.1 30 . 
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wtK>dUnd> reached b) road on inutc^drawn cbarlois nol\erj 
far from the Indian coatl opposite to the island of I abk& ( i) 
In the samcreclon Htedan \{;att)‘an pi of prcal Influence on 
the T&raraparpt near Its mouth in the \lclnit> of the 
Roldcn cited city of the I’io«}yas(a) On a hlph hill lop overlook 
Inc the shorei of the Southern tea (3) was situated the biruma 
of a 'pi NHSkara ]aU)'U and Saropltii the Snparva (or 
\ anlate>'a) chiefs of Deccan often rlslicd and resided with him 
there (or lon(* periods this teachcrpald visits to lands further 
sooth (apparently Labk&) attended by a strance retinue like 
a klnc attended by courtiers and cQards this (ollowinc is 
said to have consisted of sundry fearful animals evidently 
the r*'! was a seer of the Tlbelo llonnan or 'Ion khmer type 
with a rootle) company of masked devil dancers(4) These 
details are not Improbable for I^qVI was traditionally a land 
of wonderful macic and stupefylnc witchcraft 

Dut the capital city of Labk& was clearly on a hlcher 
plain of civilization Thus lUnaroant heard (5) \ edic hymns 
( rnanlrin ) recited in Raksa bouses and saw Raksas encacc<l 

(I) tUm IK I ^5. Tt»a rovut tUnita fonowrd vu LaCikA Ufklgrt 
to tnwoMt-'itooa couul liniQM (tMl# I /r* )~BirTuu the m to ItkJbn 
bttra— llHm drire lo U4rkm« lints* 

(Z) tUm IV 4/ It troald be r**li to keU IbU Ui be sa vuefarrmu 
fur Ohm was kwnrs to KmHPk&ett** of the Korlb io the Slh CevU fi 0 

(3) Th* pe*k la cwllei] Msdhyms I erklestly the ntreiBD 6 lodUa bOJa 

ako wsra *s coaUDmUbmi of the \ ladbytta grusp tjf rvDgvt^ 

(4) Hats IV 6u 1 61 1 dz JatSys *»d Uunpltl wonted la auo« 
muitlne mltiie had tbetr forrw ( Pak^u ) tlo^lrDyed and wssdeniif by 
te* rovlea wm ■tr*aded o* the 8 tV ooMtat Bampltl then milled (or 
aotM ymn M * r ot ug ea, «Hb (hb MHikirm, who foreaaw for hha s 
faraooa deed, n regaining bla ninl foroei ( Phk^a — winga—ealli) mad 
nnlftleg Ria* In hb eSorii to moe a t BIU (rain her bland cnptlrltyi 
HiltVaj*, bad ]■*( ntemad from the Uoalh (frun tho context, (t nvai be 
Lenka whero he wonld bar* beard nboot Bid) — la tbe ebore accoonk of 
Kblkam, etc. obrloaa fablea *ad pnernitle* bare of coqtm beon weeded oot. — 
BampStra boo too ana * bb* captain la Rmybi;* * BBTrlc* who waa Bdoeslod In 
limiBU, and who refoaed bb fiibeta reqnnt to help In regorary of SIfU 

(fi) Biia^ V 4 f and j8 
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in ‘Svudhy5ya’ (individual, private studies), from the 

suburban park, A^oka-vana, he could hear, towards the close 

of the night, the ‘ brahma-ghosnii ’ (the recitations of sacred 

texts) of the ‘ Brahma-raksas (priests or students amongst 

the Raksas), learned in * sadanga-vedas ’ {t.c,, the Vedas 

and the six correlated sciences of Phonetics, Grammar, 

Etymology, Prosody, Astronomy and Ritual Procedure) , 

Vibhisana (himself a full ‘&^rama’ scholar), en route to his 

brother's palace from his own (i), heard Ravana’s victory 

being prayed for w'lth holy utterances by * Vedarvids ’ (Vedic 

scholars), and he saw ' vipras’ (‘inspired’ seers), knowing 

‘mantra’ and ‘veda’(2), being honoured by citizens with 

offerings The city was not however limited to ‘Brahmanic’ 

knowledge. Hanumant found evidence of a secular artistic 

culture as well (3), in its ‘ Citra*grhan ’ (art-studios), ‘Ni^ii- 

grha s (night clubs), and ‘ Lata-gfha’s (crecpcr-covcrcd garden 

pavillions), — in the ‘ Citra-ialiili (art-gallencs) (4), ‘ Kridu- 

grham, (sports-pavlllions and club-houses), (lower houses or 

—exhibitions, and Avell-appointed drinking bars or saloons (5), 

and in the universal gay dances and sweet songs in 3 octaves (6), 

Life in such an environment must itself have been an education , 

and the proverb ‘ whoever went to Lankii became a Rftk'.asa ' 

had a real foundation, for the Rflksasa was a cultured man 

♦ 

In a region close by the hill-fort of the Rk^a-' bila ’ ‘ gha{ ’ 
or pass in the S W. mountains, was an ‘ii^rama ' belonging to 

( 1) Rfim. V iS. 

(2) Tin* opposition Iioro Hv’cms U> lie bt-tween A V mitl otiior Vodns, or 
bi twi'i n h\ inns and ebarms, or mctncnl iiii 1 prose jiortions of Vi die lilcmlnro 

(3) Him V 12, 

0) * ’ IB n big ball, ivlnlo 'gflifoi' nro sintiUer tbambrr'' Hum' 

f'K'iieiritil ‘ -niTi'^.ums ' of tin mnnsolnim tj po i\ns chUmI 'gpliui' m Vidit 
tin t'r, It M that a big butlditi,' «ith it iiumb'^r of stndi'M in Us r-i'ifiis 

t' li'i'itiUod tlic 'iitm Lunba, us tontml art rcbool 

(.’>) 'lanj if lilt SI in“lit«tions w< ro tnidit tonal m nncn'nt Inin, f<nmd 
In bU*o-|, tim»’i n" mil, * f, in tb< Maura in ntid isi"' ^Inur^inn tit.> , 

< Krtt nnd Vus. K >• Sfil 

{rl bttb* r till l im latr- n tb* “o ig', or ringini.* in barinfi'iv in 

Ur r t i adc* 
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a f'l Mcra Slranji vboac daughter 1 rnbhl was ihc dear com 
anion of llcma (a dera d&s\ and an expert dancer and sinccr) 
ihe fort and palace of Uk^a blla which Hcm^ subsequently 
acquired was mana(;ed on her behalf by I rabhl (i) whom the 
\ Anara search part) under Hanumant found to be an elderly 
but beautiful spinster in the uniform of a lady student clad 
in silk and black deer skins knowinj; all tubiects and abiding 
b> the rules of plely ( ItpasI clra kr pajinimbarft sarvaifti 
dbarma'Cantjl ) In McruSI\arpis Mrama therefore 
unmarried crown up cirls must hate been trained in ordinary 
studentship as well as in the hnc arts often in preparation for 
dedicated temple setvlce(a) As Hemi s dauphier Mandodart 
become Ravaqa s chief queen the Urama of Meru SAvaipi 
must have come under R«k)asa authorit) or been all alone a 
lUk^asa sdiool but since lIcmA s abductor was killed by 
Viiin the chief of ki^Vtndhl It is equally llkel> that the 
Sirama was within the V<nara sphere of Influence perhaps 
the refilon of IJkva blla (belonclnc originally to Maya Dinava 
or rather MiyAvl Uundubhl) was on the borderland between 
the VAnara and R«k«asa Icnltorlcs 

The VAnara races also were familiar with Iframa edu 
cation The AArama settlement on CitrakQfa hill fre- 
quently visited and recommended to RAma and SUE by the 
BhAradvija teacher of Pray«ca was resorted to by GolBtupilai 
nksas and other Vinaras — that It the Alraraa Inmates or 
students were mostly of the VAnara race (3) The sahjjbas 
or associations of munis (monk scholars) who approached 
RIma at ffarabbahea s AAraroa In ^he Dapijaka monasteric 
tone were diftnbuted alonjj the Mandikinl (Godivarl) the 
ParapAlake and on the CUrakuto hill all three/ localities 
being in the VAnara realm and Inhabited by VAhara races 
so that these muni safighas must have had VAnara raembers 
this acreei with the statement that these sahghas (together 

(J) Blm 1% J0-iJ(dwcT oTBlfpiUli) 

(1) Eln IV JO— 33 

(3) Rln. II 54 . 
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ronsimitinp a yrcat ‘ vana-prasthn Raua ’) consisted largely 
ofbnliman meinberi,, so that there were niemberi» of other 
classes as \\ell(i) The ‘ h^rama ' of Matahga on L Pampa, 
was clearly a ‘ V&nara ’ institution Pampii was peopled by 
ViTnaras , the ‘ft^rama’ was within the realm of the Vanara 
King Vivlin, who however, together with those Viinaras who 
adhered to him, w as expelled therefrom and excommunicated 
b> its influential head, the f* ‘Matabga', for carrying his 
bloodj wars into the ‘ ftsrama ’ area, SugrUa lived there in 
retirement, with those Vfinaras who supported his claim 
against VfLlin, iiz , Hanumant and other followers , Hanumanl 
himself belonged to the region where Matafagfti5rama was 
situated, and both he and Sugriva .verc educated in the 
'ftsrama' waj, as we have seen, — and the most likelj place 
for their education would be this Matahgit^rama so also, 
Jatili, the learned abbess or directrix of MatafagAi^rama, was 
a ' f?abari belonging to the Vftnara racial groupfe). — 'Close to 
the cit\ of Ki'ikindha which was again not \er> far from 
h I’ampft and Ml. Usyamuka where Malabgii-frama was situ 
itcd, and on the road from R''}amuka to the capital cil>, w.is 
another ‘fl^rama’, where of old the ‘ Saptajana' ' munis* (a) 
wor< in residence, before whose premises bugriva, Rftma ind 
olluTs bowed in rc\crcnce(4) — 'fo ific south of Ki-.kindha 
hved one Mahar^i KanduCs). and in his ‘ fbtrama ’ must have 
originated the ethical ‘githfi’s of Kapva-Kfinil\ i\a to which 
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lUmi tcfmrd SocrUa apparmily prrxaniJnc that Sactlra 
had frad (ht»m in hli »choftJ da) ♦{r) — -About Jh<? Matafeg 
fiirama and tbc *;apia)anllr4ma ihc follo«inc farther dclalU 
arc arailablr The fQfnicf(a) *aa on the wa> from Pafiravajl 
lont)amaLa j krnlan l~ of Ihr Kraohca forc'l uhlch ara< 
j VroU« «if l^c frontier of tlic Kil'^a^a province of Jana 
«thAna and vat on the vc'tcro banktof the lake Tamp* 
part of which wat known ft* Malabcaiara* who'c ever fre<h 
Into^n were poetically mncrlvcd of at liom of the *ncat 
drop of nilinc ditclplet In the Afrarea the atrep mount 
ntyamtkka wat Tltlhlc ftt a thort ditlance from the *<r 3 ma 
and wat Joti In front of the fake nttne f^om ttt wy banka 
and wat ipiarded h) cat (there beinj; crldcntly a hill 

fort here ottached to the abbey) from Ihit tlronchold 
of Ittyam^ka could l< heard the thoott of the lutty ^ifan&cat 
rnSdlnc in the Matabckfr^ma «nd tportme on the lake 
1 ampi by atfincctnent ( rldb na )of the r 1 Alala6ca hit 
Aframa wat free from attacks (y); after him the 

woodlandt of the tfraraa werr called Matabca ^*t)a the 

Aframa tthina the site or airocttirc of the Kframa wat 

Cuhya cootlitlnc of or cbaractcrited b) cav ei or cave templet 
(in the fjtyam^ka hilit evidently) to altn on the adjaccot 
IJtyamQka peak wat a beauilfal ipadout care with a tree 
bordered large, cool watered rcieryoir at lit entrance wherein 
Sugilra lired during etlle (4) j the enclosure of the Matabga 
Aframa and adjacent vana (park) iocluded an area of 
t yojana around the »^rama and from this orca Valin 

(I) r r*** V fiif 0 

(11 iu« lit t9-7S% IV rrvrx 

(1) Thtt I hy lh« Al(amt|ru ntk^ Mt«t d^mleN 

tiUcki tc rlw* ftnly aiUrk »m fmw \ tin •h4 lif Vi«M* 

CTpprwtwt ItwooU tliwniKvt r*o*i wm iHnttrsI 

•d tb»tthoflIU-n3(rMWPT«*nMfteHtW»« )4 m™ »Im wUh 
nd kU rri«d Axt •TTT f. M*nUy rr«M cjw, (k- ihHr RitMlRR •t«-o|rth 
W4ra X p. 103). 

(4) flowiHI«MtlM»«thoni?*mUoflbtr.«l 
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and his adherent VJlnaras were excluded, on pain of death (i) 
Afterwards, while the pious lady Ja{;ila the S'abari held charge 
of the ‘ a^rama' (for 12 years), and when R6ma arrived there, 
Valin was still afraid of entering the ‘ a^rama ’ area to chastise 
the rebel refugee, Sugrlva, and his party, whoni the ‘a^rama’ 
protected , the ‘a^rama’, therefore, though on the decline 
after the passing of its great teachers, must have yet had a 
sufficient number of organised Inmates (S'l^u-nagas, S'abaras, 
and other Vfinaras) to be able to keep off the king of the 
realm from his trespasses and continue as a rebel centre, a 
prominent danger spot in the state of Kiskindho Other 
details regarding the nature of the education, teachers and 
pupils in this ' fi^rama ’ have already been noted in connection 
with the account of Jatiia the S'abari abbess. — The Saptajan- 
a6rama ( 2 ) was apparently something like a suburban school 
of the VSnara city, being close to it and on the road to it. 
There was a dense massing of tree-rows round about this 
‘a^rama’, like a fortifying wall (‘ dhama-prak5ra ’), which 
could keep back assailants , there were banana plantations on 
the outskirts of the area thus enclosed , the sacred fires were 
ever kept burning, and their smoke, gray and brown, coiling 
round the tree-tops, was visible from the roadside , life in this 
‘a^rama’ was so delightful, that those who entered this La Gio- 
cosa did not think of ‘ returning ’ (/ <r to the house-holder’s life) , 
and passers by could hear its flares of trumpets, its songs and 
recitations in sweet voices, the jmgle of ornaments (of women 
inmates or temple dancing-girls), — and they devoutly bent their 
heads as they beheld the sacred ‘a^rama’. Music, dancing and 
the fine arts, were evidently the main attractions of this monas- 
teric institution, where monks as well as nuns were in residence. 

(1) Y&lm earned wars and bloodshed np to the very ‘ S^ratna ’ buildings, 
while contending with Mahisa (probably a chief of MahismatT) and Mayavl 
Dundnbhi (chief of Rh§abilB, as noted above) subsequently he tned to pacify 
the j§i Matauga by seeking a conference or interview, which was disdainfully 
refused 

( 2 ) Rapi. ly. rj. 
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Of the numerous other a^romat mentioned or described 
In the Rimayaija several arc closely associated with the early 
life and education of the M»nva princes and princesses — and 
several others with their subsequent careers while some of the 
aframas Incidentally described refer to earlier periods of 
history the malorUi of the Mtamas of R»ma % time were of 
ancient onRln but a few were started or restored in his lime 
or not mneh earlier 

As already noted the mnitar> instructor of the Iksvakus 
of A)odbya had an fiframa and In the sadman ( slttlni; 
chamber ) of this '*(LcSr^‘a were kept the sets of armour and 
weapons presented to the princes at their weddlnjj for tholr 
regular military exercises until taken out of his custodj at 
the time of their exile(i) he was possibly the same as or 
was assisted In his school by the Upidhjmya (Reader 
Tutor or Asst Teacher) Sodhansan a prcci-plor of the 
Kofalan princes who was verted in all sorts of military excr 
diet and accomplished in the science of Polity( arlha fiitn ) 
and towards whom Rsraa urged Rharata to he retpeclful during 
hisrcgency( ) — So also the prcviousl> noted details about 
the parting Interview between R«ma and Sill and SujajOa 
NTiiislha son of and assistant to the royal chaplain and 
preceptor shows that the latter had already an eslabllshtncnt 
( nUHana >(3) goodly enough to befit the many rich presents 
of conveyances fumllurc and Jewellery from the royal couple 
and that the women also of the C^ramas and the palaces 
were often Intimate friends on equal terms like ibclr men 
thus the young teacher Suyojfia 3 wife was a sakhi of SItl 
and Laksmana personally went to Suyajfia s nlvciana 
Interviewed him there In tlie hall of the sacred fire altar and 
most politely Invited him on the Crown Prince s behalf to 

(1) Bijn II 3T ^—33 

(1) Rtim. 11 100, 

(3) In tbo 8*m« ewlext, Rim* j FUl»»-e*t*tUihmrtt h etlloil * 
• HlreAuio | It U nteo c*llod * Yeinmn (* ■pecitUy regal trm) 
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come to his ' niveiana ’(i). — A.t this ‘ ii^rama ’ of the V5^i3t,ha 
teachers in Ayodhya city (or suburbs), an Atreya teacher 
(a ‘ dur-vlsas ’ or a member of the Order of the Ragged Cloak), 
once spent his ‘ vSrsikya’ or monsoon vacation, apparently like 
many other visiting or peripatetic teachers, King Dafiaratha 
visited the teachers at the ‘ ii^rama’, and for some days com- 
fortably resided with them and other ‘ munis ’ (monks) and 
‘ paramarsis ’ (senior, higher teachers), engaged in ‘KathSs’, 
discouises , incidentally the Atreya teacher (possibly the same 
who with his renowned wufe Anasuyu hospitably received the 
exiled Rama and SIta in their ‘ a^rama ’ in the Dapdaka monas- 
teric zone) remarked that as he understood Rama he would not 
shrink from discarding his three brothers, or even SIta (newly 
wedded at this time), in pursuit of fame or duty , the Suta 
(or court chronicler) Sumantra, who w'as also in residence there 
w'lth the king, wms asked to keep this opinion of the visiting 
teacher a secret, but he told Laksmana about it when Sit 4 was 
actually exiled later on This account throws an interesting 
side-light on the traditional character of the Epic hero, on the 
intelligent interest taken by the ‘ airamas ’ in princes and 
state-afEairs, and on the familiarity and close touch between 
teachers and the court-circles (2) 

Apart from the orthodox brahmanical ‘ a^ramas , there 
were educational institutions associated with secular culture 
and heterodox doctrines as well, in the city of Ayodhya 
Amongst the former group were, besides the schools of the 
Va^isfhas noted above, those of the Taittiriyas (3), — one of 
whose Vedic ‘ aclryas ’ received gifts of conveyances, silk- 
clothes and slave-girls from Queen Kau^alya, — and those of 
the Kathakas and Manavas (4), — ^whose readers and investi- 
tured students, sedentary and studious as they were, did not 
work to earn, yet desired the good things of the world, but 

(1) Ram, II 32. 

(2) Ram. VII 6 t (51 N S Pi ) 

(3) R'm IT 32 

(4) Ram TI 32 
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ncvcrthdcMwctc cilctmtd by great men (or learning receiving 
for ci&mpfe from Kdtna So \Anat (mulct or maIc*dTawn 
chariou) loaded with precious thing* looo S'stislhak (com 
carrying or draught oxen) too bhadrakns (stud bulls) and 
I ooo cow* for tuppl) of delicacies In the same context an 
\gastya and a Kaoiika c\idcnily teachers of Agostya and 
Kaulika iiramas in the cit> are stated to hate been 
presented by R*ma with gems gold and silver and co*s (i) 
The ilsnava schools of Vcdlc studj probably originated in 
Xyodhja itself from collateral branches or junior members of 
the ancient MEnava royal families for the Minava king Rsma 
is stated to have received on his restoration and coronation 
the homage of the Minavas (or Iksvaku clansmen) who were 
Kalinas founders or masters ci Kulas or schools 

and were nigacna vrddha* grown old in \ cdic stodies (s) 
The number of \edic schools roust have been su(bcicDtl> large 
to ensure the prided result that amongst the brahmans of 
Ayodhya ( or KoAala ) there was no illiteracy and scanty 
knowledge (3) The nuracrou* regular \ cdic itudcats in the 
ul) were organised into a roekliallnim mabi sabgha which 
could approach the roj-al family and the court to aUle their 
vicus or grievances (as they apparently did when the Prince 
Kima dear to the student community was suddenly banished), 
and which received gifts of jooo coins for each member of 
the Sabgha or its deputation from Queen Kau<alyft(4) \part 
from the residential &irama» there appears to hare been 
certain town hostels ( fcvasathas ) also where advanced 
schoUri resided thus the afl knowing Vedlc student ( bblksu ) 
Sarvinha liddha (who was appointed to be the principal 
KulEpstl of a school near CllrakQta) resided In such a 
brihman Evasstha on the road side (s) Apart from 

(1) Him. II j. 

(1) E4m Vlk 47 (J7 1 » a«Pf) 

(3) BJro. I 5—7 

(4) Elm. lU 3 J 

(ft) Btm Vll 7/(P0Jl) 
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regular ^ a^rama ’ work, again, laymen (citizens) well-veised 
in the ‘ eastras ’ often repaired to the suburban parks (where 
most of the ‘ a^ramas ’ would be located) to engage in contro- 
versies (i) , some of these ‘ a^rama ’ ‘ extension d.ebates, must 
have brought orthodox and heterodox notions, and theological 
and secular thoughts into instructive conflict (2) 

To the latter group \vould belong the schools of the 
Lokayatika brahmans, puerile yet proud of their sophistry, 
preaching meaningless vanities, ignoring the main regulative 
treatises on law and custom on the strength of their acumen 
for dialectics (‘ anviksiki buddhi ’), and a continual source of 
trouble to the state (3) , also the Puriinic schools of the Sutas 
(and Magadhas) of these bards and chroniclers there was a 
crow'd in the city (4), and the chief of them, the venerable 
(‘ttrya’) Citraratha (5), PurApic teacher, chronicler, court-poet 
and old councillor (‘ saciva ’), received from Riima, along with 
other Vedic professors, gifts of costly jewels, robes, 1000 cow's, 
and other domestic animals m large numbers (6) The ‘ Vadhu- 
sanghas ’ (ladies’ associations or mixed clubs w'hich women 
too could attend) and ‘ NStaka-sahghas ’ (dramatic societies 
and theatres), which w'ere to be found in all parts of the city 
of Ayodhya (7), and the flourishing ‘ Utsavas ’ and ‘ Samiijas ’ 
they organised in suburban parks, w'here acting and dances 
W'ere the main features (8), must have been secular educative 
institutions of a sort , so also the ‘ sisya-ganas ’ (classes of 
pupils) educated by the citizens (‘ pauran’), w'hose lectures or 
instructions they attended (‘ su^rfisante ’), well-fastened with 

( 1 ) Haul II 67 

( 2 ) SulIi conflict 13 nulicatod m nhnt tbo Raina^ ana locords about tbc 
Lokayata**, J ibuli and ‘^atnbuka 

( 3 ) Ram II JOO, j 5 — 

(4) ham 1 5 

( 5 ) Anotboi great ‘Siita’ at court lias tbc ‘king s fiiLiid' and com tier 
Snmaiitra, 

(6) Rum. II y-’. 

( 7 ) Ram I 5-7. 

( 8 ) Ram II 67 
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armour ( varma *udaqi 4 ituU ) moat have belonged to secular 
BCbixils started by individual influential tovmimtn or court 
lers (i) amongst whom were artist# and craftsmen of all kinds 
Satas and Mllgadhas rich kings officers and merchants 
vrho had travelled wide and abroad (3) 

There would clearly be an atmosphere of education m a 
city beautified by well watered broad roads with avenues of 
flowering trees by rich and tastefully laid out market places 
by gilt sculptures and paintings by numerous artists and 
craftsmen and by parks groves and pleasure-villas for mixed 
comparues of men and women In a city bristling with awful 
ornaments and defences and alive with the activities of heroic 
wamors and royal ofSaals who knew and were known in 
foreign countries In a city where the standard of living and 
dressing was very high and whither merchants with their 
goods flocked (com many lands where moslc was a common 
pursuit with citizens dramatic societies and ladies clubs 
flourished in every ward or nelgbbcmrhood and carnivals and 
social gatherings and dinners were organised wherein merry 
actors and dancer# displayed their art to whose suburban 
parks in the afternoons lovers drove on swift conveyances for 
rambles bedecked virgins gathered for sports and learned 
citizen# repaired to engage in edifying debates where the 
teachers and the priests were all versed In the Vedas and their 
connected sciences and the brfthmaps were none Illiterate or 
of scanty knowledge hr athcUlic (3) The ■tandards of 
material comforts artistic attainments and education^ set up 
in the capital city were evidently carefully followed in o^her 
Koialan towns as well (4) for^almghna after taking the city 
and province of Madhupuri or Madhuri from its Mftdh7(^a or 

(1) Him. n J—3 

(1) Elm- I 5-7 

(S) Bim I y-'J and I] 67 (cf yj) 

(4) Thli twodenoy of wpyinc the Mggcr dty or drtUdag rrom thn 
cmtro U tipUdtly noUd for Ustttyui nwl port Unuyan period ryiu. 
Kl. eatvU tntedleUtwatuTe »e£, AIBH r# bow-«tntcttin». 
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Yadava princes (i), devoted 12 jears of his viceroyalty there 
in colonising it (‘ nivefianam ’) with his soldiers (‘ sena ’) (2), 
and the companies of Ko^alan actors and dancers (both men 
and women) (3), as also the merchants with their goods (4), — 
who followed m the train of his conquering arm 3' these neA\ 
settlers built public squares and separate commercial quarters 
in the City, and established in it many ‘ aramas and ‘ viharas’, 
or rest-houses for peripatetic teachers and preachers (4) or 
monks, and monastenc educational institutions (5) obviouslj* 
Madhura was sought to be converted into a second ‘ Ayodhya- 
on-the-YamunEl ’ in this way (6) Madhurft, hoAvevei, had its 
own ‘ a^ramas ’ already, before the Ko^alan conquest , in fact 
this was brought about by theBhargava rsis of the ‘ a^ramas ’ 
on the Yamuna, on the bank opposite to the main city of 
Madhura (7), who sent to Ayodhya a deputation of 100 mem- 
bers and appealed to Rama to intervene in their quarrels with 
the Yadava State (8) 

The cultured atmosphere of Ayodhj'a was not new m 
Rama’s tune , in the preceding generation, ve are told, the 

(1) Shortly after Rama, Madhura was re-conquered In Satvata-Madhava 

( 2 ) The Greets, in a later age, did the same thing vherevor thei settled 
01 conquered. 

( 3 ) Koiala seems to have ’made great progress in literature and art in 
tins age , the epic originated herein this generation, nnd Valmiki must Imie 
had humbler precursors , so also the ‘K-Us'ldi-as’ of ancient Indian socieli 
are said to have denied their appellation from Uie patronage of Rama’s sons, 
the noted epic rhapsodists of this age 

( 4 ) Traders and preachers have aln ays helped the conquerors in histori 

(")) 'Aramas’ nnd ’viharas’ here are not to he taken m the Buddhistic 

sense vrhich is later , these institutions ivere older than Bnddhisin, nnd 
ns lie have seen elsonhere, itinerant r?is and teachers, nnd monastic and 
residential educational institutions, go back to the early Tcdic times ‘Vihara’, 
the House of Jov, is a ^ cry fitting i\ord for a residential school (cf Tittorino s 
La Giocosn), all ‘a^rnnias’ m traditional literature arc described to have been 
Houses of Joj m o%cn way (cf. ‘Saptnjana^rama’ aboi e). 

( 6 ) Bam YIT, 77 . ^5 

C?) Ram VII, 81 , 

(b) Ram ^ U, 77 
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preparations and proffrtst of an a 4 vamcdha (Horse Sacrifice) 
afforded scope for the worUnc of \ariou5 educative agencies 
expert architects carpenters and wood workers tarioos arti 
sans (^reat artists dancers and actors scholars and astrolo;;cra 
were emplojed b) the court In larjje numbers amonRit the 
Ruests at the sacrifice were foreign princes and cenerals 
( bhata’i ) and these with men and women coming from 
various countries to the festival (i) with citizens brahmaps 
wamors and nobles were all suitably provided with sump 
toous specially erected brick and timber building within the 
festive area (a) between the rituals there were sob^r jet 
eloquent disputations about fundamental causes ( helu vidin ) 
amont^st viprss (inspired or enthusiastic scholars) desirous 
of victory o\er one another (j) and at the close of the cere- 
monies the klo^ formally offered the whole kingdom in grant 
to the rtvika for their priestly services but being schoolmen 
engaged in Vedic studies they could not accept a territorial 
grunt and so accepted in lieu its fictitious money \alae<— in 
gems gold and kiue (4) and the master of ceremonies in this 
big affair was the kings son in law the y oung rsl l^syalrtga 
stated to be one of the best products of the E^ramas of that 
age coming fresh from a kA#yapa school in the kauiiki 
\alley(s) — Then again the monk scholar ( muni )^iImlkl 
was a great friend of Daiaratha (6) and bis sirama was 
from ancient times in close touch with the kdalan court (7) 
so also was the Bharadvlja teacher of PrayHiga and his great 
( 1 ) Bim I 74 
(I) BIm. I IJ 6—13 
(t) B»bu I 14 

(4 ) BSbi. I 14 4S1 there ere meny PniSlnk to Ihh eort U 

ItctlUoM BT»Bt end ipcorer j of (lie hi gdom» of prleet-rWiJen pdorr*, both 
Ijefore hod tftet the tln» of Bimo i cf tbo rofiUniuno? of thft tta Ulkm la the 
dayi of iiokt 

(C) rhb other det Ihifu/™ 

(n) Bbn VII SSUSt V H Pr) 

IT) Him VIT 75(rCB) 
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‘ asraina.’ so often visited by the royal family (i) , and as we 
have already seen, Da^aratha sent his sons to be educated^ not 
only to the various Vedic Schools and rsi-‘ a^ramas ’ in the city 
of Ayodhya, but also to the Vamana^rama, south of the 
Ganges, run by a Kau^ika rsi, to the Bhfiradvaja (Shgira^a) 
‘ a^rama ’ at Prayaga (2), and to several ^ afiramas ’ further 
south, within the Dandaka monastenc zone (3), amongst 
which was apparently the major Agastyan ‘ a^rama ’ of 
the time (4) 

It is only to be expected therefore that the rsi and ‘a^rama’ 
influence which existed in the Ko^alan court under Da^a- 
ratha and Kau^alya (s), before Rama and in" his earlier years, 
continued or rather increased when Rama returned to the 
throne after spending the best part of his life in the great 
‘ a^ramas ’ Accordingly we find noted as some chief events 
at the restoration, — the homage of the ‘ nigama-vrddha ’ 
Kulina ’ ‘ Manava ’ schoolmen , the delivery (‘ Kathita ’) of 
pious discourses (‘ Dharma-sainyukta Katha’) by great men 
knowing the Puraiia (6) {t e , ‘ Sutas ’ like the ‘ arya ’ Citra- 
ratlia in Da^aratha’s days) (7) , the narration of episodes of 
ancient traditional history (mostly connected with ‘ a^ramas ’ 
and rsis) by the great Agastya teacher from the Upper Goda- 
\ arl (8) , and the reception at court of rsi-teachers from all 
parts of the country (9) So also the most important events of 

(1) Ram IT, 54,90, uS , N S Pr ) 

(2) Seen 1 above, Bhamfh aja remaikod tlint Rama Imd come to resulo 
in luB airama’ after a veiy long time 

(3) Either before marriage or after moinngo along i\ iili i\ife inle auto 

(4) Rama i\ as under Agnstjan influence mainly 111 the Intloi part of 
hia stn\ in the Deccan and continued to ho under it during his reign. 

(5) For her relations With Yedic schools and teachers uric ante , 

(61 Ram. VII, 47 (37 N S Fr.) 

t7) Perhaps this \enomble Citraratha was no other than the chief of the 
Suta country of Auga (Canipa), Citraratha, the piedocossor of Dasamtha 
Lomnpjda friend of Dasamtha Kaiisah a Of the position of Adhirnflia of 
Align ni the Kiiru court in the Mbli. 

(8) mm Yir, 3-s,9—T0, i;-,SO (35 PCR). 

(9) Ram t II, / 
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ihe reign afler Ihe rcatoration -were, — SlU s visit to tlic 
Urtmas on the Ganges (and forced residence there) (i) 
the appolnUuent of a Knla pati or principal to an Hraraa 
at kilafijarn in the CilrakQM hllla (3) koialan anned Inter 
\cntion in the strife between the Bhlrgava monasteries of 
Madhurft and its Yidava r%lers In favour of the former lead 
ing to extension of Koialan rule to Madhuri where more 
monasteries now cropped up (3) t the chastisement of the sfldra 
scholar yarabflUa in the upper Godivarl region for his 
encroachment upon brfihmahlcal privileges (4) the revisiting 
by Rima of the igaatjra fiirama In the same Iocalit> (g) and 
the celebration of the fateful Alva medha in the hallowed 
monastenc lono of Naimisa, which amounted to an edoca 
tlonal exhibition where miolstrels chanted epics and where 
an assembly of monkish teachers and pupils hnalJy pronounced 
upon the Queen s alleged gnllt ( 6 ) 

The details of some of these events are Interesting and 
important *—The reception of r«l teachers at Rima s court on 
his return is thus described (7) monks and teachers with 
their pupils came from the East South ^\est and North(8) to 
RSma 8 Nivelana and those knowers of Veda vedlhgas and 
experts in many ^astru had yet to stay outside on account 
of the pratlh&ra ( ri^thltdb pratihirirthaip ) at length 
Agastya asked the dv*h stba to report the omval of the 
ThIs which he did quickly and was ordered to show them In 
as they approached Rflma, arulng rcvcrcntiany (from his 
throne) greeted them ( abhl v 5 d ) and offered unto each 
(U Elin^VD 53—60(45—30 N B, Fr) 
fl) Elm. VII r/(POB) 

(3) BIm Vir 73-*7),^j Jij fj-*# 

(4) Elm VIT 73-76 (N 8 Pr) 

( ) Elm, Yll 

(6) Him VII /04— 1/7 

(7) EAnuVn / 

(3) ^c^t• the ortier the E, 4 8. eoBiln„ first j tho dktrfbntlon of j^f elare 
in thie McoQHt U feiriy aec«»te sgtedog with the hlitortcel tradition (for 
which ef Peigiter AJUT ) 
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*padya\ ‘arghya’ and a cow (for slaughter), and ordered 
seats, — spacious and excellently made, fitted with cusluons 
made of Ku6a-fibre stuffings (‘ ku^antardhana-dattesu uphol* 
stored with deer-skins, and decorated with gold inlay and 
carvings , the great teachers (‘ mahar=?is ’), along with their 
pupils (‘ ^isyuh ’) and their prefects? (‘ purogamah ’), \iere then 
questioned about the well-being of their ‘ a^rama ’ affairs by 
the king himself — The diplorriatic deputation from the 
Bhrgu ‘ a^ramas ’ of Madhura, 'above referred to (i), similarly 
stopped at the palace-gate, awaiting to see Rama while he was 
appeanng at ‘jharoka’ (‘ dar^anaiii abhicakiama ’) , they had 
come with jars full of sacred waters and fruits for presents , ad- 
mitted to audience, the loo rsis of the deputation were asked 
by the king to take their seats on the elegant and golden ‘brsis’, 
the seats of honour (‘asana-mukhyani), according to precedence 
among themselves (2) , they submitted that Madhu-Yadava had 
patronised the monks (‘tapasas’), but his successor (3), who 
had assumed the Raksasa title of ‘Lavana’ or Traivan’ (4), was 
oppressing them , so they sought Rama’s help, hearing of his 
recent success against the greater Traivan’ who had oppressed 
the ‘fsis’ of the Dandaka inonasteric zone , these Tiis’ from 
Madhura then helped in the anticipatory instalment of S'at- 
rughna as viceroy over their country, — which was clear treason , 
with these ‘maharsis’ in the vanguard, the scldiers of ‘S' atrugh- 
na, forming a mighty army, proceeded to Madhura in ad- 
vance, while S' atrughna followed later on, halting en loute at the 
‘S^rama’ of Valmiki, another Bhargava teacher resident within 
Ko^alan territories, — perhaps to take some politic counsel (s) 

( 1 ) Bam VII, 7Z-r7 

(2) For tBey were a foreign School unknbwn to Hama’s court 

(3) One of the 4 kings between Madhu and Bhiina Satvata who lecoveied 
Madhura from Ko^ala cf Pargiter AIHT. 

(4) Perhaps while the influence of the more Southern ‘Iraivan’ of 
Janasthana was yet all-powerful 

(6) Bam VII, 75 — 79, ^ 84— S3 on his return from Madhiii 5, Sati-nghnn 
again halted with his army at ValniSki’s ‘abi-ama' and resided nith him 
batrughna’s colonising actnitiea at Madhura ha \ 0 been noted nbor e 
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The incidenlJ leading to the appointment by RIma of a 
Kulapatl at KllafSjaTa may be thu» »amraan»cd (i) 

A regulax Vcdic atodent ( bhiW^a ) SarvUrtha ilddha by name 
in residence ( vas ) at a hostel of the Theologj School ( Brib> 
rontja Avtsalha ) cndgclled a certain innocent person who 
complained to Rima at coart This injured man had once been 
the Kjla pati (Master of ihc\cdlc School) at Mlafijara (a) 
but proving unsatisfactory was expelled and was reduced 
to the condition of a wandering dog (3) V guard hauled 
up Sarvlirtha slddha the all learned scholar before the king 
bo explained that his way was being ullfnlly and doggedly 
obstructed by this dog on the *Tathyi (the public chariot 
road) (4) as he was going about on his daily round for aims (s) 
while the householden time for alms giving was passing 
>— and so in exasperation he thrashed him Sarv&rlha'siddha 
courted punishment but ho being a brAhmana (a theological 
scholar or a cleric ) could not be severely punished (by the 
secular court) the complainant solved the difhcuUy by sag 
gestlng that Sar\lrtha slddha be conferred the Raulapatyu 
(Princlpalshlp) of K 4 lafijani ■ — the suggestion was accepted by 
R&ma and the brShman Sarvartba slddha went away glad and 
honoored on the back of an elephant (6) It was apparently 

(1) From 4a accoant Tbieh hft be*B cononly dlatortod by tr^aeratlcma of 
{gDoranttnDKrttWTSwbo could not foIUmaltaationj o fuonkr to thdr ownagoi 
tbo baa beta r^firdod u as lat«rpoUt{oa bat I Dud It to b« tboroughly 

cociktmt with datahod viQasfOoerslfacta of history aad culture as doHr 
able from other portioB* ot the eplo) t f Ibo rerdou of vbo Oitruke\a hlHs w* 
in BSma • daja f II of (freat oioti«eieHea, aod CtUCJarm withia thl« area, 

(t) Tba oeigtiboari aCItrak&la Uraaiaf’alao,wb«roEAmaUrcd fora year 
•Ddtaogbtaaaryl badthrlr KaUyatr Tb«iD4*iU«Talfortof KEUDjamprobably 
occ u pi e d the aite of the aodent mouaatery (foraacieut liramu ware defensible) 
(S) Kot to bo taken Utsrahy aa the coufoaod te t somethoefi doe*. 

(4) Appireotly bo wai begainf In the streeta. 

(0) In accordance wfth tbedtodpUnary routine of school Ufa of those daya. 
(G) The post of a Frlncipal was o (deutlj an Important one and In the 
(Aft ot Qnfa I cf Imperial Bomas odncatlou | Ii would seem that in the timii 
of the brShmaoicany-mhided Klnf Blrna tha normiUy rlectfre poaHkm of 
Rula patlB beemma subject to nomtnatloQ by him 
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a boon instead of a punishment, but it was really the latter, 
as the complainant, \\ho had fallen from a similar position, 
explained’ “In the same ‘Kula’ (school), he had been ‘Kula- 
pati' (Principal), and though he thought he satisfactonlj dis- 
charged his duties (i) [r'/s , of maintaining appro\ ed diet, 
duly dividing attention between ‘de\a-dvi]as and ‘dasT- 
dasas’, t c , between the ‘ Divinities ’ at one end of the scale 
and the menial establishment at the other, of preserving the 
sacred articles (of the institution), of engaging oiilj in 
becoming pleasures, of gentle and polite beha\ lOur, and ot 
doing good to all (the members of the ‘Kula )], — he was expel- 
led (2), so that this Sarvartha-siddha, bad tempered, violent, 
and a dunce, would not do for the job, — he might bring down 
7 times 7 schools for ‘Kaula-patya' should not be bestowed 
on men of all sorts (3) ’b — Subsequently the cjnical ex-pnnci- 
pal, called a ‘ dog ’ by his successor, retired to Viirnnasl for 
his Diogcnic penances (4) 

To return to the ‘.i^iamas’ associated with the earlv life of 
the Ko^alan princes and princesses 

Rama's elder sister S'anta (adopted by her father’s friend 
the Suta chieftain of \nga) haiing been secretly married to the 
ioung monk Rsja^rnga-Ka^yapa, was accepted as daughtcr- 
in-law by his uncompromsing father, the r^i Vibhriiulaka, onh 
on condition that she led the same ‘a^rama’ life as her bus 
band in his school, according!} the studentship of Usj.a^rnga 
IS referred to at the KoSalan court as lia\ing been ‘of the 
second sort as well’ (‘d\ aividliyain brthmacarj asya’), — a short 
and technical wa\ of saying that both Rsjai^rhga and his 

(1) ti tnotleni , — tin Pnmipul liiid rlitirpo of s, ^ 

! nnd ( ollr^’e < stntiliitunf'tU’', frlioul niid stuff tli'-iifilitK , bi'nofncton ftirnl*-, 
thPulo'^n tI or rolrpintm < dm ntioii, niid ilii> t Injii I, ; iiihi’iini ninl Iil)nir\ 

{J) > Mill nth In tin' Ci>tIf‘i,Mfi lio'lr «>> n lioU , iiij'liuiPi =1 of I Ptiiinio mi 
lii'td» of ulIiooIh or profi In ‘■tudont*-, nro kiiouit 10 \ rdu litorntun 

tS) sio tlnii was tt jiotition ofti'n onh to nmnl of tlv riflit rort 

\ . 4 ntt)n*i,nrt to I’lit mr Ira lition, linitlii*cmni n lirnhnnnienl cnlttiril 
t fiiri from tin' tiiim of Dl am nTitiin, rruanluin nnd Alnrka, (tlmnt ISO trarn 
* '<rr JWtn Of Ain't 
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wife Ihe pnncds Slnti continued together in the dliclphnc 
of 5tudent»blp at the Kdiyapa raonasteric school (i) — VJbhati 
iJaVa * Qirama (a) had excluded women from it altogether 
unlike the majority of other aarsmoi noted in the Epic 
ruTir>(c tradition and v. as clearly looked upon ax unique and 
perhaps ax even undesirable (t) the prudery or monklih 
nuilenty of \ ibhHnijnka waa rudely shaken and demolished 
b> se\‘cnl wily raids of accomplished light skirts from the 
\hga court (4) and the eaay fall of his son iUya<rhga from 
jealously guarded celibacy after this the scandalised head of 
the Kai^yapa iirama had to allow as usual resident wires 
of students or other women students — To precisely the same 
time belongs the education of the dedicated non \eda\ntl 
another Tks\4ka princess already described In detail (5) in 
the lt*Tama of her father the learned \edic teacher prince 
Kuiadhvajaof Ntitbi!& close to the Himalayas In &Iith!la 
territory (6) In this ftlrama It would appear from those 
details girls received till advanced youth the highest \edic 
education after uhlchthey cither chose a husband from 
amongst many eager suitors or became lady teachers In their 
ichcol ( Irsepa vldhlnfc yukt* ) or were married to the 
temple gods of the 4*rama 1 r became dedicated deva 
disT a devoted to the line arts it being still possible for them 
to revert to secular life as mated women and mothers though 

(1) TkI (p '"8 sfvd T ih«8 ) 

(*) On tbo KesiFU h N AAj* f (b« Kao^Fka of Blnm tlao tuBi 

boon resMnit In s mcmifttoiy on tb« Ks iTLl 

(S) TbU appuentl; popularly r«gnrtlod as the canw) of dmigfat and 
tafarttlltj i tha rt«1m, and th Ouk of raoLlDg a biracb In thb crlebale 
moDssticeQisraimttj waa ondertAkn by tbeatate 1 theligbt f a fartOlty rite 
(4) All tbo ma)or PnrlRta and both tbo EpVa bare pnrilcaQj tbe hum 
arvoont of thla epbode } H abovi elenrlr long with other wiBlLar eplmloa 
boown lo tradition, tba e tent of laxity ml Iteenae that ronld aoraotlnni be 
fonod hi tbrao anrimt DKmaaterki 
(fi) r/dapp 10 — 80, and notes 

t8) For tbenoe ftln^x pawed into U4 nrija, -where h# wot the king t 
TaiUnj Him TII Jff 
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tins wav naturalh K;;at(lc{l as a sni, to bt punished and 
cspiatcd from Uiu pnesilj j)oint ofxicw fi). 

'I lie ' Vi--'* Auutra’ or ‘Rausila' tcaclicr, v ho undcrlool 
the furllior trainin': of R'una and Lak^mann m their idth 
>car, hailed from .an 't'^ranin' on tlic banks of tlic upper 
Kauf^ikf beside the IlimMaxas fuj Knithtrn \hj:n)('3) 'J hence 
he had mif^raicd ‘soutiiWost to iMian n^rama, also called 
Siddhri^raina, 'to roniplttc his ritual obsirvanres /< 
ilicolopinl (|inli!ications fO l>ut. ^l(a^I^. lie mixed up in. 
or orcaiiu cd, anbellmus nsistinri ofterod b\ this ‘a^rama 
to the c\ercis( of ref^al uitliorit\ bj the rulers of the land, 
the < hicflainess 'I.'iraka and her son Mfinra. v ho tried forciblj 
to suppress liini and the inonasterj (which had in fact become 
a KauSika one. bcinj: occupied bj the Ku'^ikas ( j), but failed, — 
forthcwih T'! managed to secure the char/jc of completing 
the cphcbic training of the Ko^alan princes, and utilised them 
(and Ko-kalan rosources') in defending his monaster} .against 
aggression and spoliation, and in oterlhrowing the temporal 
power completch (5) J urthcr details about the VAmann^rama 

(’) Of tlu* cu-f (tf noniS iiotf A lit fort 

(2) Rii^l I, ’f — riio f'lnintiH f.miult r ttf die 'I iw'iniitra C'' fnunl'', in 
tho cnuric of hm dicqin'rrtl anJ JftronuouB I'nrei'r, nbnnl AOI' ^ca^s auo, Imd 
catabliBlictl hinipplf for n time tm tlio Innkfioftlio Kniisikl nninlf-t tlic Northern 
mountnini, — Tl'im I 6 {, npinrimth tliose 2 i \'iniitm’ inonnsfoncB on the 
Upper Knti>il T were identic d, — t contuiiOB old in It'iinn’s time 

(3) Thm IS in nproomont with the comm on Vedic pi-nctico of migmting 
from one School or tonchcr to nnothcr for rpccinl conrsoB 

(4) Eilm I 29-30 

(5) Of pp 10*5 nnd 107, and refs there — After this the Rak^asn pnnti- 
pnlify of Rfnlajn- fsilrnsa (S of the Ganges, opposite Kobuin, nnd correspond- 
mg to the modern districts of Muvnpur nnd Shnhnhnd) must have been 
brought nndor Kosalnu RU7eiamt\ It is notci\orth\ that nee to the 
Pnranio tradition tins same region was under n Mama or Iksvaku dynasty 
all along in those days, this nould iinplj that in ancient tradition the Iksvakus 
and the so called Raksnsns were one nnd the same people, ns indeed may be 
supposed from other facts noted above, strangely enough, in those very regions 
the lingering dialects of Mai and Knnikh arc mainli non-^rran in character 
(Of, Gnerson’s Survey). 
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and !u location arc n» follows (i) It was not far from 
the confluence of the Saraya and the Gahga on the southern 
ilde of the GnbgB but in the Interior near a hill going 
north for 8 or to hours from the tiraina pedestnans came to 
the ?oija (a dlilince of between 34 and 40 miles) and this 
place on the ffona again was at 6 hours walking distance 
(1 1 between 18 and 4 miles) from the confluence of the 
Fona and the Ganges — which was then the regular ferry 
station for boats crossing over to the city of \ atlAU ( \ IHli. ) 
the l**rama area was a block of woodland halfway up the 
hill tides looking like a dark cloud adhering to them and 
abounding in raonkej 8 deer and birds From the topograph) 
It seems very likely that the site is that of present Sasarara ( ) 
Alter the successful defence of the monastery against the 
ruling power a parly of residents of the Slddhfttrama consist 
ing of students and the teaching slaft ( r*i sabgha ) with 
their Kao 4 ika Kula patl and the ncwl> admitted knlghtlj 
disciples the Kolalan princes Rtma and Laksma^a set 
out for the capital city of Mithila amidst the Himalayan 
ranges (3) on an excursion to proOl b> a \ Isit to a great (estival 
St the Janaka court (4) \\ ith their necessaries the disciples 

and the r I la&gha occupied too iakafl 1 (s) which 
proceeded In a train along with them all these con\ eyances 
baggage and the whole company (of no less than aoo men) 

iD Ritn I jS jp, j/ 

(1) Wbkh may tiaT« bc^o deiiroU from tlla BlddUlrami 

Uirtragh a oolkir|aial farm *Bi]bUram I Head of from Babatilrima (1000 
moaaatortoa) •• la ordloarlly toppoacU Tbo other ouds Mraaniaruna la 
aUted la ih Rim to taro been d<rt ed ttom tho (amooa rorlijto aplaodc 
of Ball which happ* ed here 

(3) Probably moticra Jacalpnr on tfa« 5.opal fremdw Tbo rente foUowod 
baa been noted aboTo 

(■i) Soeh a riait waa Uke a medleral pllgrimaf[a to Eomo wbera the 
Pope (tha Ohrlttlan Janaia ) held wart , to the Vodk mooaatorio drtk*. the 
Janakaa o( UlthlW were Uke Popca In retatlon to monaatlo orOert. 

(S) 4>akatai of Klkat 11 gndha ato referred to hi redlo Utermtnroi 
cf Barklr AIBH i Ufa tWr that ther were fdloa ing e croat-emintty road, or 
a trado-ronto I foreetUc rendr rfdaAISlt 
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could cross the Ganges, between the confluence with the S’ona 
and Vi^ala, on the Gai^dakT, on board one and the same boat, 
with decks comfortably carpeted and canopied (‘Sukhastir 
na’) (i); this boat, or rather ship, belonged to other ‘rsis’ t e , 
to another local Vedic School, either at the confluence, subse- 
quently the site of Pafaliputra (2), or at Vai^ali, and was 
placed at the disposal of the excursionists (3) , the Manva 
King of Vi^ala, Su (Pra) mati, received them splendidly, and 
they u ere guests for anight at the Vi^ala palace (4) , thence 
they proceeded to Mitlula city, halting on the u ay at the 
ancient suburban ‘asrama’ of the Gautamas (Angirasas) (s) 

On their way to the aforesaid Siddha^rama from Ayodhya, 
Rama, Laksmaiia and ‘Vi^vamitra* had halted at an ‘asrama’ 
at the confluence of the Sarayfi and the Ganga, called ‘Kam- 
asrama’ or ‘Ananga^rama’ (6), and within the limits of the 
friendly Ahga Kingdom (7) , students there came into resi- 
dence ‘from father to son’, t e , generations of the same 
families had been educated in this one school (8) , the visitors 

(1) Ol var Igc ‘sakliatirna’, smootbh crossmg over tbo rapid and 
wide rivoi, moie formidable in thoso days than it is now 

( 2 ) The ptiico was peibaps all along an iinpoitaiit one . aecording to 
the Buddbifct tradition, this confluenco was, in ancient times befoic tbo Bud- 
dha, the scat of a noii-Ai^aii King whose daughter mariied an Ar^an strangor, 
thus piepaiing the wnj £oi the giowth of an Aiinn tonnshiji thcic Cf Pre- 
Aryan relics cxcaiated at Patna voiy recently 

( 3 ) This indicates some co-oporation hetncon Vedic Schools, bimilui hoi]) 
nas gi\eu b} anofchei ‘asrama’ in the same region Riin I 24, t uh infra 

(41 Above details 111 Ram 1 , 45 (also 47 f*iid 4S) 

(■)) R'lm I 4S and 5/ 

(fa) Said to he associated with legends about Siva, Kama 01 Aiinngu, 
Auaiiga v\ as how o\ cr the name of 0110 01 two Kings cf the Anga country 
sec next note 

( 7 ) This detail is histoiicalh quite collect for nccoidmg to PurSnic 
tradition there was no separate Mngadhau Kingdom in this time, between 
Kosala and Aiiga, and though Miigadhn had its Rksa Golaiignhi chieftains 
it was included withm the E ^ nnva Kingdom of Align, w hose first cajiitnl was 
at Ginvmja, as a kingdom sepaiato fioni Anga, Mngndha dates from tho time 
Ilf the advent >f the Viisii ilo Panravn« iliont 3 centimes Intel than Riiinn 

(fa) 'That 1- the ‘•igiiilitnnco of ‘jiiiia' tti tJic te\(, ntc to the comm 
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had a pleasant reception and lojoum here and crossed the 
rough and gurgling waters of the confluence over to the south 
bank of the Gangs on board one of the many boats owned 
b> the monastery (i) on their waj to their own alrama 

The Gautama Hramn above referred to was situated 
in a park adjacent to the dtj of Mitbllfl (In the lower Illmu 
layas) the excursion part) from bldhtilrama found the 
monastery empt) with no resident monks some )ears pre* 
viously it was under the rd S'aradvant Cautaraa and his wife 
\hal)u who alone was then still U\ing in It In retirement In 
expiation of her sin of adulter) (a) Ahalyn suitably received 
Rnma and his entire distinguished compan) and her excom 
munlcatlon apparcntl) ended with this frankly accepted 
reception (3) When the party reached the court of Janaka 
S'oradvant and Ahalya s son flatlnanda who had risen to be 
the royal chaplain showed sincere gratitude to mma and hli 
Vidvimltra teacher for having reconciled bis emng but never 
theless spirited bIgh'Soaled and renowned mother to bis 
father— as Renuka had been reconciled to Jamadagnl of 
)ore (4) — and fondly enquired about the details of the recon 
dilation and the welfare of his mother at their old a<rama (s) 
The details of Ahalyu 8 fill (6) throw considerable light on 
contemporary monasteric life Ahaljg was a much coveted 
maiden and hex many suitors regarded her mentally as their 

(1) Elm. I 

(1) Till? ppfiwdn U wfnrM looedwcrihrd In &JI andenl lIlenUinT Vedir 
or Par^nlc AhilyA a piincw (he twin ttttrr of the Uftredlr and 
bt^bmanlacd North FlCeala hero IMrtMUaa 1 her bmilr «a refrnnled a a 
hrtihraa-k’atra one aCEItated to (be AiirIiw ItriLhinan jrroap ( In which hrr 
huahandabw lietooged) aa If* MsnilflwJja [Of AlflT for drtafi*] 

(I) Bioi I 4S 

(4) Ttl* refereBce fa* rery appropriate UMeticaTly —for tlu> \ 1 rimltrw 
ffl waa deaceoded frocn JantadagcTs natetanl node Rn^akn tm wm* a 
prlneeM married to a rit teodier and gadtj of a dmOar afo and a prtnre** f 
the tame Koialan fanny to vbk^i Blaia behngtil Tbh rpitodo wi* carllrr 
by abemt 4fi0 yean. 

(6) Elm I ST 

(5) Elm Vn »0(I5 POB) 

Ifl 
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Wife , but she was placed by her royal parents as a trust in the 
charge ofS'aradvant Gautama (‘nyasa-bhuta nyasta’)i who after 
many years (‘vahani var-.ani’) sent her back to her parents fully 
trained or disciplined (‘niryatita’) (i), the fifntfless of his charac- 
ter, as also his ‘success in studies (‘tapas’)’ or teaching abilities, 
being thus proved, — Ahalya xvas bestowed on Saradvant to be 
‘touched as a wife’ (‘Patnyartha ii spar^ata’) (2). As S'aradvant 
made the youthful Ahalya happy in his company, her previous 
suitors despaired , one amongst them (3) was evasperated, 
and coming boldly into the Gautama ‘a^rama’, espied her like 
a dame (4), and blinded by rage and passion forced her to 
yield herself up to him, — but was caught within the ‘a^rama’ 
by S'aradvant, who cursed him, and soundly scolded Ahalya 
for fickleness sprung of beauty ‘rum to thee’, he cried “and 
hence from mj' ‘a^rama’ ” , Ahalya pleaded having been 
deceived by similar appearance (5), and soliciting hiS favour 
and pardon was assured that she could be reunited with him 
if she obtained an absolution from Rama, » f , if the Ko^alan 
court (6) adjudged her sin to be not equivalent to wilful 

(1) From such details it would appeal that Ahalya could not hare been 
less than 12 yeais of age when sent to the school and must have been sent 
back at about 24, after a full 12 years Vedic course , this has to be presupposed 
for presently she became a Theology teacher in the school (Fide tnfia), 

(2) The point of the phrase is that a Vedic student’s hand nos grasped 
by the teacher at admission, and ‘^aradvant n ho had taken Ahalya's hand 
as a pupil was now to take her hand as a wife 

(3) Whose identity tradition has veiled under the appellation of ‘Indra’ or 
‘Devaraj’, — which hon ever seems to refer to a Prince who was also the Hi?h 
Pnesb of his people LCf the traditional fnnctional difference between ’Devaraj' 
and ‘Dhartnraj’ or botneen ‘Indra’ and ‘Dharma’ in ancient Indian states] 

(4) Teachers’ wives in the a^ramas' of this time did not live in seclusion 

(5) This IS a common ovplanatiou in the Epic-Puriinic accounts of similar 
scandals m court and pnesth circles {vide AISH) 

(G) This IS rathei cniious, perhaps the offendoi belonged to the royal 
family or hierarchy of Vidoha itself, and ns justice could not be evpectod theio, 
the appeal nas to the arbitration of the rospectod and mightier Ko^alan court, 
specinllj as a piincoss n ns concerned, apparcntlj the Ko^alan Court based 
its decision on the nell-knonn Ko nlan cnse of Beiinkl, loforrod to by 
AhnU a's son 
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jdultcr> bo khc pracU»cd pcnancci> btcamc a brahma 
vndlnl or a lad> acholar and Uftchcr In Thcolojo (i) and 
pleased Ihc Ko<alan princes by her reception ■ — In the 
Cautama monasterj o( ^[itbil 3 therefore clrls wuc lent by 
thcJT parent* from dlitant part* of tbe country to be educated 
AM resident students for many tears and such women stu 
dents sometimes manied thdr tutors austere sober teachen< 
mamed in hi^h aristocratic circles and these atlractitc 
wives introduced Uacedies of love in inch monasteries — 
where howeter c\en crrinK srivci could rise to become teachers 
of the Sacred Lore and be restored to their pnstinc social 
position both in learning and in teaching; the Mitfailan 
monastery was thus ccneducstional in character 

Another uirama of the time when Kama »tii young or 
not yet bom was that «herc one \Ddha or Andbaka (») 
together with his wife lived in the vanaprastha mode of 
retired life while their son worked hard m it as a student (3) 
son of a \ ailyt father and a S’odra mother as he was (4) 
he was verted In the Nedas and studied critically and 
in detail ( rUc^atah idbfyinasja ) the Saslras and other 
treatises ( vs an>at ) regularly In tbe latter part of the night 

(ll LtixHy In mritil loUtkaa aod ivofldenrj in tbcolnipnl icre cooxtit 
od in lerenl otHn fimom l^bmnn fuid t woin«n known ( tndJUra 1 

« g Aagintl (dcU AlSir ) 

(Z) Sot refaiTioK to bllndneM bat naiy ■ (iTopor ur latuOy n&me i 
Cf Andbikm tbe uido of ■ TaJara King •fU thort 3 ktopa liter thin 
Di^nlbi— or Andhlgn the use of an Atrvra Rfrrrdk ril nnDtemp wit! 
Oiinntlii 

(It He «u fltiHy wonndwl by n cirilcfi ah t of Diainlhi who wu look 
ing for game nair tha linnn 

(t) Bot hli fitbar referred In hla fine il limeots to hk dad bob a 
aioendlBa haann hi the *mo wiy u wirrfon and othir noted Por^nte Kingai 
•o thU Andbiki fimUy nort bare belonged to the rslbg or K^triyio 
eliam I then iro tunnl lutiDcn in rarlplo tridltlon of priocoi being 
daerlbod aa TiHjai ( perhipa for owning firai and putara ) or ai faarlig 
SSdn wire* and diatlngoifbod aona by them 1 In any aae it b dar that 
pertoBt of ill four clum or of mixed birth were owneta, raideoti and 
qaiPdod Vodle acholirx of tbo monixterie acboola of thli ige. 
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We iiOA\ pabs on to a consideration of the note^\orthy 
features of the great ‘a^ramas’ in which Rama, Laksmana 
and Sita spent about 13 years of their 14 years’ exile from the 
Ko^alan court (i) 

They first came to stay with a Bharadvaja ( 5 ngirasa) 
'l'',!’ in his ‘a^rama’ at Prayaga (2) It was situated close 
to the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna, and on the 
left bank of the latter (for the Yamuna had to be crossed on 
the way from this ‘a^rama’ to Citrakifla), though apparently 
the forest lands on the right bank of the Yamuna, also, 
belonged to it, bearing marks of being used by the inmates 
of the ‘a^rama’ for fuel, timber, etc., marking these traces, 
and the smoke of sacred fires visible from outside Pra>aga, 
Rama and his companions approached the ‘a^rama’ (at sunset), 
and going a ‘muhurta’s walk ( from its confines ) (3) came 
up to where ‘Bharadvaja’ was, and remained at a distance, 
wishing to interview him Then the three ‘entered’ (apparently 
the fire*altar hall), and saluted the great-souled r'^i 
surrounded by ‘ganas’ (batches or classes) of pupils, who 
had just finished the sunset fire-w'orship. Rama then intro- 
duced Sita to ‘Bharadvaja’, who ordered for liis guests a cow 
for slaughter, w’ater and ‘arghya’, and offered \arious kinds of 
food and drinks made from roots and fruits, and arranged 
for their suitable quarters ( ‘vasam abhyakalpayat' ) (^) , 
honouring them with w'elcome at every step of their halting 

(1) Tlioj (lid not roiim tbout friciiiUi^ss imd demon-anircd in tliu Mildci 
In. '"■Ob that lb tin inronndcd notion, ns bliidl hco priHcntly 

(2) tolloMin},' dotiiilgiiro froinRfnii.il, — bi This RirTadMlju r-i 
miixiiirs from u (.oinparibon of Purfinit and Hgiodii, Miiclironibiiib to lit tin, 
b lino ub P'i\ u-BlirubuKrija. a iJ,'\cdic rsi, Lontcnip of Uiio^lnsa and Pr ih« 
tola Sfirrijin-i of Pfintbln , it Mould he intercgting to cull nil the priebtl/ 
inforination jihont liiiii, and comimrf with this Ksutnian atco'int 

(3) •ifuhurtii =2 ‘(.dni(ikTH = 4 'dandaV ncnin, it js -I of the a^(l■aL'( 
day tunc, i c 12 hoiifb in both wayb a ‘niuhnrla’— 48 niiiiutcb , bo that 
*a im'diuria’s ivalk' Mtiild incnn a diitantc of about .t niiica v Inch bhoub 
tin extent of the ‘.tsritiia' an i 

G) Uhls inu\ be tiktii to iiieuii * pii tcifted tbeiii Mith Eliite^ of robe^ ’’ 
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ipproach Bhandvuja' then sat with them in the midst of 
monks seated all around together with their pet birds and 
animals Bharadvaja aald Rfima hid come to bis airama 
after a long time (i) and that he had heard of hli cause 
less vivSsant (exile) (a) and he invited them to reside 
with him all along (3) but Rrtma declined as he feared 
that owing to the close prorimlt> of the 5<rama to the city 
(t tf of Bray&ga) the ciUtcns and men from the country side 
might come to see him and SFti it being easy now to see them 
here (in the mpnastery) so he requested Bhoradvaja to find 
for him a retired and agreeably situated Sferama where 
Srtil might live more happily accordJnglj BharadvSja 
suggested the CitrakQta S^amas in the hiUs 10 kro^ 
away BhSradv&Ja then entertained the welcome guest and 
bU wife and brother with all desirable things Night ad 
vanced while they discoursed on various virtuous topics and 
the three used to princel) luxury spent that night in the 
dellghtfal a^ma of Bh&rad>*aja quite pleasantly In the 
morning Bharadviia performed farewell ceremonies for them 
(like a father for bis sons) and showed them the pleasant way 
to Citrakata where he had gone very often 

^\ hen Bharata followed Roma to bring him back (4) he 
came to the same delightful and extensive woodlands of 
Prayiga vana with fine cottages ( u^aja ) and orchards or 
plantations ( vrksa deiaip ) He went to see BhJradvfija 
on foot with bis chaplain and ministers only leaving the 
rest of the retinue and martial outfit a krota away [but yet 
within the limits of the arirama ($)] Bhoradvaja ordered 

(1) 80 that EXti» moat bare nrvnl tliQoc oomb to In thU ‘iumm* 

ur he w«i ednoatod for pomo tloro bore >l«n. 

(2) Bhowi g tUt thl« froodor Immn wu In cki«i Uooh with KoinUn 
vtate tCsfn. 

(3) UooiatorioB o( IhoKtlayB tborefore were not nfruld of tomporml 
power tad could nidy ndmJt ponooa banKlted from coart 

( 1 ) Fdlowinj; detnlU {torn Bini II po— pj 

(5) or Ram* wmlU ■ 43 nit ntoa dbUuico from tho hoondaric* 
hefon h« come to th« Mrmiiik balldingi 
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Ins pvipils to bring ‘arghya’ for ‘Va 4 istha’ and others, he had 
already come to know of Dasaratha’s death (i) , he enquired 
about state aifairs, while ‘Vasistha' enquired about ‘abrama 
affairs (2) , and he censured Bharata for his supposed 
hostility to Rama with whom he sided , and when subsequently 
Bharata revisited Bharadvaja on his way back from iCitra 
kn^a, he did not forget to question him re arrangements 
for the succession, which he approved of (3) — While exercis- 
ing this moral pressure upon Bharata, the Bharadvaja abbot 
was politic enough to entertain him right royally, as the 
dc facto King of Kosala, with all his family, retinue and 
army, — who were brought into the 'abrama' at Bharadvaja s 
request The ladies of the royal family, led by the three 
dowager queens, alighting from their cars, gathered round 
about the great teacher, and ivere introduced to him by 
Bharata , — particularly Kausalya, Kaikeyi and Sumitra. — 
From the glowing description of that monastenc entertain- 
ment are culled these features of interest — Ales and spirits 
( ‘maireya’ and ‘sura’ ) were supplied, as also cool and 
sweet waters, like sugarcane juice , diverse kinds of food and 
drink, — wines and meats , garlands, musicians and dancing- 
girls all being arranged on Avide lawns, soft with emerald 
grass — White (i c , white-washed, ‘pucca’ or stone-built) 
‘catuh-sala’s (four-roofed quadrangular sheds vern ‘cau- 
cjla’) and stalls were available in the monastery for the 
elephants and horses of the royal followung , there w^ere 
‘harmyas’ (large mansions), 'prasadas' (elegant palaces), 
and their attached ‘toranas’ (ornate gatew^ays), within the 
‘asrama’ , and in it there urns also a separate ‘raja-vesma' 
( royal residence or castle ), like a mass of white clouds (/ c , 
either plastered and white-wmshed, or stone-built ), fitted 

(1) Of Ills information about Eanm’s bnmsbmont before tbc latter 
vcacbcd Ins usrama’ 

(2) It shows bow the ancient practice of Msits to ‘fisrnimm’ was a doubh 
oiliie.iluo ngencj 

(“J) Hum II J/i 
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wUh tereral toraijaa (catewnjs) — which waa fraijranl with 
wfcalhe* and pcrfumea waa quadrangular and spacious and 
urai furnished with beds seat* and schlclca — with choice cortr 
lets and alt sorts of enrpets ~wlth rich wardrobes bright 
plate and food stocks eren Hlurata and his court were 
pleased with the se^mt aaquidhi (the arranpements In 
the block resen-ed for the residence of princes) there was 
even a court chamber with throne and canop> (or royal 
umbrella) and seats for courtiers and retinue — \part from 
these special accommodations the charming hostels or rest 
denlial blocks of the scholars ( nta%atba s) plastered or 
painted with yellowish c(a> ( pnn ]u mrtliki prob mod 
tama rasa ) stood on both banks of the rircr (/ 1 the 
Yamum) flowinp throoph the «*Nrama lawnk (i;— 'In the 
at-raraa thousands of women of captiv atinp manners moved 
about Jewel bedecked musicians and dancinp pirls displayed 
their an before the ro>at puest female warders and waitresses 
employed at the HharadvAja ]i^tama exhorted the 
puests to food and drink meats and wines each pucst was 
attended b> 7 or 8 maids In waiting who massaped him 
helped him in hi bath in the \amunn and supplied him 
with drinks — Even the animals of the camp oxen horses 
camels and elephants were sumptuousi) fed with tuparcanes 
horfey and fried rice —Soldiers happy in the company of 
bevies of merry plrls shouted ToA>odh>tt wc will not go 
and Indulped In eatiup sinptnp and dancing 1 he servants 
maids and wives who had come with the array also joined 
in the entertainments — There were in evidence great copper 
vessels ( lauhib ) decorated with (carved or painted) flowers 
and pinions containing curries of goal meat and bam 
(\5mhaji) and savoury soups mixed i^lth fruit juices (or 
stewed fruits) cisterns ( kApas ) full of cream and rice pudd 
lug ( piyosa ) bowls or tanks (\3p>ab) of maireya 
ale with adjoining sappUes of fried meats fire roasted or 

( 1 ) W b» e fttmdj thot (ho Urmon ponnon] forett lamli 00 th« 
right Innk of the VemanK ibo. 
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pan-fried (fried in ‘pithara \ vtz , venisons, peacocks and cocks 
(‘kukkuta’) , ‘patri’s ‘sthali’s, and ‘patra’s, by thousands, 
made of gold , ‘sthali’'^ ‘kumbha’s and ‘karabhyas’, full 
of various preparations of curds and buttermilk — For bath 
and toilet, vessels containing various shampoo and toilet 
powders and pastes, were placed on the steps of the ponds , 
as also white-stalk tooth-brushes , sandals and shoes, blight 
mirrors , collyrium-pots , combs and brushes (‘kankata’ and 
‘kurca’ , beside the bathing ‘ghats’ were carved and painted 
seats and beds (for toilet and pleasures) , and umbrellas 
and suites of armour, bow's and arrow's, were kept ready there 
for the bathers Besides the bathing ponds, there were 
lotus ponds of blue w'aters, and drinking pools for animals 
amidst well-laid-out green grass-plots. — Bharata of course 
profusely thanked the opulent Angirasa abbot for his sumptu- 
ous entertainment and the comfortable accommodation 

The interest shown by Bharadvaja’s ‘asrama’ m Kosalan 
affairs did not decline, and all through the 14 years of 
Rama’s exile ‘Bharadvnja’ kept himself informed about his 
vicissitudes (i), through the travelling scholars of his Tisrama' 
(‘pravrttakhyah sisyah’) (2), w'ho frequently visited the 
‘purl (the capital city, 1 c , Ayodhya, or perhaps Lanka (3), 
for the ‘Ravana’s’ rule extended right up to the Citrakfita 

( 1 ) Thcso (IctailR from Rfim, Vf 136 ( /j’4, N S Pr ) 

( 2 ) I c., pupils designated 'pmA rttn’s or “going forllnntotlio outside woi Id 
from the ‘ri^mnia’, on o-'tcursions’' , *pra%rtta’ is clearly a scliool word of flie 
same class as ‘samuvrtta’— studonts who have returned to home life after 
finishing their school course , apparentlj the ‘praMtta’ stage jiisL preceded 
the ‘Bam'i\rtta’ status , or the ‘pra% pitas’ luav have been specialh fclccted 
travelling scholars who worked as itinerant teachers sent forth fiom the 
innnasterics at regular intervals, on seini-iehgious educational inissions , Cf 
the Biinilar Buddliistic and pm niiddhistic terms ‘pm vraj' and 'parnvrnj’, used 
in an allied hut extended sense 

('ll Or the viceregal sent of Jnnnsthrinn, which vvoiild he n( ari r than 
Innk'v , the close coiinectinn of Rat snsa rulers with ‘n<raninfi’, and vibiIb of 
P'ls to Lank'i, have alreidv heen noted , distance is no difliciiltv Ilavann and 
his hrolhers wtre rslucatcd in an ‘iisrun i’ in VaisUl 
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hlllf dote to Prayitta ) So when Rama returned frotn 
the South and revliitcd nharadrHjas dsTama on his way 
he enquired from him about the state affairs of AyodhyS 
Dharadvaja invited R5ma and his followers to spend a day 
at the a^^araa and then proceed to Ajodhyu and the parly 
proceeded along a 3 jojana long road speciallj provided 
with fruit tree avenues by Uharadvaja ( / 1- this road 
belonged to the oArama area)<i) 

\i we have already seen the wa> from PrayUga to Ciira 
kflja 10 Ito^s long was pleasant and much frequented 
by uj-rama people the place was agreeable and away from 
the bustle of cities and the peoples ol those parts were of 
\nnara Ilksa and Colahgula tnbes (3I From before Rama s 
times man) centenarian skull headed (; e bald beaded 
and venerable or shaven headed monkish) r<ts passed 
their last days In the retired monasteries of Cltrakofa — Val 
mtki at this time had his dilrama on the CilrakOja (3) 
and here Ruma I^W;mana and SIta came ilrst and was 
welcomed b) him (4) and close by Vdlmllcl s ailrama RUma 
set up his own cottage (5) — This rudely made cottage 
was firmly built of strong and finely cut timber ( dilru ) 

(t) A »|4«uIklkveotMo( dowetiog IrfT* wUb i trrtKluiDg brauctie^ farm 
{■g raiDbow^bapei] sod ntBbaw*wIo«ml Bicb«a U BfErurl of Karm 
Kl japAB moaaitcTT Borlh of M5atfoip«r« (Id Ubh I **0 7— 5r) 

(S) Tbcie ud ff deUn» frera Rim. H 

(S) UappcAnttul bo kft tbiapUiw dtufng tbe gcoonU exodtu of tnebm 
and poplk (meotloeed ItUr os) asd ttoitod SDoiber kinma oatbesHa 
of to eailUr one ( ridt infm ) at tbo Janetloo of tho Tamatt and the OaiVg* 
aboot to — SO mOea to tbe east of Oltrahtla 

ft) For bo wai a pirat frteod of thetr f tbor Kfag Dafaratba ( tuff 
•it !//«■) 

fSl Not a lowly hat, at we aball too now 1 perhapa par^ fn *pire* 
iJir hat to bo (abon In the otbor erato n( Patb** MrnUha or olVier tlmWr 
( B«ad tn y edio Vootet lit AI^Il ) 

17 
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with ‘katas’ fixed(i), and beautiful to look at, — thatched 
with leaves, yet protecting from the winds, well-built in 
appropriate parts of it , and in the same manner as in the 
‘asramas’ (proper) (2), ‘vedi-sthalas’ (altar-structures) of 
various designs (3), ‘caityas’ (memorial halls for depositing 
the relics of the dead) (4), and ‘ayatanas’ (sacred enclosures 
or temples) (5), were erected (evidently adjacent to the resi- 
dential ‘cottage’ and in separate blocks) Rama and his party 
formally entered into this newly built ‘a^rama’, like gods 
moving into ‘sabha sudharma’ (t with spectacular 
ceremonial) (6) 

(1) ‘Kata’ here m usually taken a3 = 'kapata’, which is strained and gives 

a jejune sense , proh ‘kata’=donie or cupola, or B»mply ceiling , Of 'kataha 
( vem ‘Kada (i)’)=dome shaped utensil, alsj ‘kata-ka’=Collection of camps, 
ic, cupola-shaped camps or thatched sheds (for which Of vern ‘obauni', 
or thatched sheds, as a synonym for ‘kataka’ ) , the loofs of cottages in 
Southern India (eg in the Northern Oireais ) aie all dome-shaped and 
thatched with palm or other leaves ' 

(2) Which must have been bigger establishments,— with an humble copj 
and miniature of which, Rama now started life as a teacher (‘aiija cante’) 

(3) For Vedic altar-atractui’es and thou various styles, cf AISH, sec 
on Bmldiug Activities , they wore often stone-pr briok-built, sculptuied or 
painted, and of considerable architectural pretensions 

(4) ‘Oaityos’ were of com so not ovclusively Buddhistic, the early Vodic 
literature knows of such memorial structures of different stjlcs of architec- 
ture (Off ATSH ) 

(5) Temples of various gods arc also aHiruiod of the most iinportaiiL of 
tlio Agastyan, ‘asramas’ (prob at Elloru in the Ajan(a hills), aud they must 
hare cvisted in Kusadhvaja’a ‘asrama’ in Mithila, or in Moru Savarin’s 
‘asi-ama’ in S Kiskiiidha (where ‘bndos of the gods’ iierc trained), the 
majority of the ‘asmmas’ arc stated to have bad dancmg-girls (or ‘apsuras’es) 
ns inmates or worshippers, — so that there must have boon temples in thcBC 
mouasteiics to oiiiploj them suitably Vtcfc alsom/ia 

(6) This comparison with the ‘sabha. siidhaima’ shows that a real 
moiiaefc) g is meant, no more Iiut , soolsointhc (latoi) Buddhistic sculptural 
rcproHontations, there is ‘not much of architectural diffcrcnco between n 
'sabhii sndlinriim’ and n ‘iiham , ‘sndharnia’s woic erected (on mam roads) 
hv Vcdic scholars amongst j-he Raksasa cliioftniiis of this time (vulr ante), 
these were thus tcniplc monnstcric«, where Yedic schools gicir up 
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When thortlj aftenrards Bbarata arrived from Ajodhjra 
na PraydRa to CitracQ|a to interview R 3 ma he e*pled from 
the woods on the hill slopes bich columns of smoke on the hill 
top(i) coming up he obsef\ed directing; flaf»s of tree bark 
6xed against the tree-stems to mark the rentes (to the different 
cottages etc ) In the hlil sidefs) and following these he 
reached a graceful cottage (thatched b> hula tHla and 
ai^va kan^a leates and twigs) In the midst of other honses 
of r-'ls hre wood hewn ready and flowers gathered for decora 
tions lay in the front yard and heaps of dried peat (dung of 
animals) were stored aside for the winter hres (3) besides the 
saaed hreon the hre-altar (4) a cottage 6rc was constant!} kept 
up whose smoke rose In t dense column (s) Phis cottage of 
R 5 raa was a big one ( mahatl ) the floors (or the rooms) were 
spacious ( riKjilu like big halls) covered with light ku^a 
maUlng \\ke sacrificial aUart coTtreii with knta on the walls 
were exhibited \arious arms and BrtnOQr<6) ~^old plaited 
bow8(7) bright arrows and quhers golden scabbards and 
swords spangled shields gold mounted guana skin Anger 
sheathes seats therein were of skins and Rima was clad in 
black deer-sklns and barken vest — It Is Intereillng to know 
that just before Bharata caroc op R£ma and Sltd were together 
relishing a meal of hot roasted and grilled meats on return to 
the irfraroa after an Invigorating outing In the hill side(8) 

( 1 ) l>fUfls from nica. II 98-99 

(2) It remlDdi otM of tli 4 Biodmi l&dUs htU^ttattoa 1 (bo drtalh iliev 
that writiof^ oa bark wii kwiwn to tba Sfnmju of Bima ■ ttme 

( 8 ) OltnkOta a cold pkeo Is vlDler and mnt bare bom coldtr In 
■Dct«nt 

( 4 ) tVliIcb wntfc ioptnt® adjaront atnictOTS (Htio *■/#) 

( 8 ) A oblmDoj {0 tba eottif* lalndkated 

( 6 ) Perbapa notoolj oftbetwo brotber* bnt also of the pnpOsTTbom 
H Is (std, they attraciad to thatr eevly fonoded linaa ( pnpCs weaposs also 
ware kapt at tboir Uaobor'i botist cf tboae of Bina and I<akftDa^ theav* 
selm being kept at tba sadman of tbo tnsinurtor of tba Ikfrikns (rldsaati*) 

( 7 ) Itli sot elaar wbethrr Ip erety can U Is ‘goM orlnau 

( 8 ) Blm I 96 
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Vboul 6 tnonlhs after i<.Ania had been at Citrakfita (i), 
the inmates of what was apparently the main ‘asrama’ in that 
group of monastie establishments on the hill, became anxious 
to abandon it and re-establish themselves elsew'here, owing to 
the hostility of the ‘Ravana’s’ brother Khara and others ha\ing 
been roused by Rama’s coming to reside amongst them (2) 
The members of the monasteric college were conferring 
secretly, but Rama could discover from signs what was happen- 
ing He pleaded he had done nothing wrong, but the 
‘Kulapati’ (Principal) (3) was firm, and left with his ‘ganas’ 
(classes of pupils) , — the most aged of the ‘r-'i’-teachers (4) 
was commissioned with explaining to Rama that they w-ere 
seceding from the place only on account of Rama, who had 
brought on Raksasa hostility (s), manifested in many ways 
including assassinations wnthin the ‘asrama’-'sthanas’ (pre- 
cincts of the monasteries) under pretext of friendly meeting(6). 
The seceding teachers and pupils joined the ‘a^rama’ of 
one Asva — Rama himself w'as recommended to leave also, as 
with a wife it would not be safe to live in that vacated monas- 
tery That ‘asrama’-sthana’ (monasteric settlement) (at 
Citrakuta), bereft of resident 'rsis’, Rama did not quit for a 
moment (for the sake of Sita’s safety), though some (remaining) 

(1) Pf. details from Ram II, 116 — li/ 

(2) Evidently political motives nero at the bottom of it all , a monasteric 
school started ivithni its jurisdiction by an exiled prince from a neighboni 
ing hostile state, would naturally be repressed by a haughty temporal 
power, [the frontiers of Janasthiina and Dandaka (■nbicb were under ‘fiavana’) 
and those of Kosala, touched at least between Prayaga and Citracufa, and 
in Malay Kurusa south of the Ganges , and hostilities between Eak§asns and 
Ko^alans or other Manvas were much older than Eama and DaSarathn, going 
back to Marntta and Mandhata’s days] 

(3) Ho may have been Valmiki 

(4) So the ‘principal’ uas not the seniormost teacher. 

(6) Cf Bam HI, 9 and JO, — where BJta points out to Eama how he was 
doing wrong in provoking Rak§asa hostility for no good reason, and that 
this might lead to his min (vide tnfra) 

(6) This reminds ope of 'bivaji, also p chief of the same Japasthana, 
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iladcntfc ( upasaf ) conslantijr kcpl to ihe ^Idc of Rama 
firm In ihc conduct of (nrja-cariic fn the profwslonal 

dul) of tcachcn— or bcinj; convinced In the r-*l or teacher 
Hie qualltiM of Rnraa)(i) Subsequently honever for\flrious 
reason* Rama al*o finally quitted Citrakfifa Sprama (j) 
and with his brother and wife came to Atri * fiirama 
further louth 

The venerable Aireya r^i personally received(3) and 
entertained the three cuett* and Introduced his equally aged 
wife AnasQya — a lady scholar ( upasl ) famous amonf; the 
people for her work in rcllet Inc popular distress famines 
draochti etc (4) — to Kama and asked her to receive SIti 
and keep her company She Instructed her about wifely duties 
on the same lines as Slta s mother relaiircs and mother In 
law (as she pointed out) pleased with Situ ArvasOyfi presented 
her with toilet creams and powders norlands cloths and 
oTnaineuts(s) At erenlne the cuosts saw the monks ( manis ) 
In batches retumioc to the monastery ( ufirama ) from their 
bath with wet barken wear < valkala > and pitcher* and 
Ucbtinc the sacred hearth fires Kfima «as told by the tcho 
Inra ( tapasas ) that the whole region (6) had come under the 

(11 tS eaD cjolie •ilbtb« miLo (afm f il>e rnshtMckn* 

BIm* aivt ck(* predroee of (b ridor leorh r*. 

(t) CItniVCi(s ibD liresm* deaoUte at ksjl for* tine | llyf>«rs sflrr 
vardsnima ipfvloaiod sBrlticipaloTer llieK&iaD|ar« lirEsau cloie toCImLti(K 
bfUii lbotwogrocp4 of iortitaltofis wot baro bnotbenaie 

(3) Fonowtne doialU frota lUn. *I 

(4) TbU b notawortliy i« ibowlnt a nomal ajdim of aetton ofeOo* 
cated mnoH larHit eat br (be Ifranaa and (be ntfot of (betr hifloenct 
latbo coantry 

(C) BotWe wonni ■todcTitaor these asramai acre not rosmted lato 
titra aseatks tmtiio from (be wostd Imt relaJnod all tbe ebams and 
TanUka of tbe fair att 

(fl) /rf the Deniska connfry I aT#a 01liak(lt» and WtUyfKJrnfs on 
tbe eontlnas of (ba EoiaUs realm as we bare aern already 
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power of the Rak^asas, who destro5'ed the scholars (‘tapasas’^ 
following the courses of Vedic studentship (‘brahina-carya’), 
whenever the> happened to be 'uc-chista' or ‘pra-matta’, t.e , un- 
manageable and ill-disciplined, or drunk and indulging in plea- 
sures, — and was asked to prevent the Raksasas from chastising 
them(i) The ‘asramas’ of the ‘a^rama-mandalain’ or monasteric 
70 ne( 2 ), under the ‘tapasas’ or monk-scholars of the Dandaka 
country, were covered with ‘kusa’ (mattings) (3) and ‘cira’ 
or silk (bangings) (3), — and w'ere covered as it w'ere with a 
sacred grace (halo) (4), they had spacious fire-altar halls, 
w'ell-kept ‘ajiras’ (playgrounds or race-courses) (5), surround- 
ing orchards, and lotus ponds , they were the refuge of all 
men ( , from all ranks and lands ) (6), ‘brahman as’ 

knowing ‘brahma’, ‘parama-rsis’ and ‘purana-munis’(7) were 
there in residence, and they resounded with sacred chants , 
bands of dancing-girls were in attendance for worship at 
these ‘asramas’, and daily ‘danced before’ (the temple gods, 

(1) This clearly refers to au attempt at monastic reform by the tempotal 
Rak^asa mlers that was resented and opposed by the ‘asramas’, -which revolt 
Rama supported 

(2) Following details from Bam III, 7 ,-? 

(3) Yedio Brabmanical fumitnro noie very often covered nith artistic 
products of indigenous grass and reed weaving indnstnes, silks also weie 
sacred and Vedic materials ( tide AISH for details) 

(4) So, for evample, the Oxonian ‘tapasa’ regards the Oxford ‘asramas’, some 
of these ‘asrama’ features hare indeed cunous parallels with medieval European 
Universities 

(5) Of Vedic 'aji’^racc comae, and 'f§is’ indulging in racing. 

({]) This ‘asrama’ characteristic is fully Vedic (eg in Upani§a'’8), as 
well as pre-and post-Buddhistic , the ‘asramas’ must hare developed an Umver 
sity type long before Buddhism, in the V edic Epic age itself 

(7) This evidently refers to a distinction, betneen teachers of Atharvn- 
mc, llgvedic and Pnianic snb;jects respectively Cf tlie distinction m the 
Av (tide flulc) bet the word of god and of man, bet ‘vyasas’nnd ‘avyasas’, 
or bet ‘vidyV, ‘avidya’ and what IS neither (i.c, A tharvamo charms, etc ), 
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appitcnUy Qpn nrt lhc«c miuuiiont \\ti t 

n^araa wa» one and a« Rima entered the monaslcnc ar a 
he anstruBc hl» bntt(j) the mahar came furtrard to meet 
him creeled him a% their >r»\efclcft and »oa-hl fiit protection 
ac^lnst the Ral^ a Rama wa« hr*t rccclicd and 

hoojcd in a patoa mIj (or coitacc baih of J arva hmberX-t) 

(1) tbrtlrvJwU » d fip •« M-r m IU U f 

hiHUt fibtcli •'•apbl o» U* f«Rt 1 »tI 1 1 It I B3| t I (C/ C^tn. 

II tip) »' 'f Ibf i ia mh ovl tl r»« \j ia<^* d »ctDK 

fiiji — -rJtTk cbnl loriCftt i tx-i t yt cijlrj r»kT lit 

r*l \ »tr*l # ftc, ♦'f atrWit T rvi*' i « 1 |^'al ^ iV*i p» rt i cwiD^flfJ 

V die 4JH f«*i t**rx (nf fv» !*■ f J rr*-ai-M i»n fn>nlr«t nr i 

U J 111, 1 * awl Oif* <nrff • lfvr»l t© iV It •A prccr» »•« in 

err\'+"'»'W »t«, tLrfWuf c !■ <n-*l I it© tt,»xi©ft «■ •tJffl'l 

I e »l© rJi a <1* *( ^mrt o.h c r|n t-» « «jih ali oJtai 

irptfti i fbd<^ rrf<TTr I ti • R *» • t rtb jAp ( ouma « liraBk 
(Blra.in o«nmrt (tuMlkt 1^ I lt©\riJct ©flit Tpi Penalo 

iKmtnrr oC (b loi ^ of r*l ( »d f**d ) «uli apt ratt^ ef 

tlaeM.arJ{ ed eamoi fill CntO •iel l<»ctw li-itnirflJ© 1y rm Ihh inter 
prrt ttem wbicbl <1 (l© (a I vIlbaTI tkat It iMra* *1 nt Ainma* 

froto rarl) tofimi 

131 Tkh « ■ (raildloMt I'') I i(i<tn f rtir; iniu A nma arc« pnn 
(•Ur mb rru «rroca(lfd rtnj© ft»r tkj no uiutd ntcovalilt bdaf; 
(lc«rd tthUn tbm (C/ d''tan* r M < AKlinM bLotv) bjr law r> Uul 
ln>}y Lat a-DoM iarau*'©urkt ftnid«rrd ita art ja A rmmat or broUal 
p©acr/tl moiia (rH«t f iMlrprtalotit jodiftm-Bl ab I drplb of llrtOfLl)**! 

V tn( lra\} bmI uiUt la rat of tr dilion wtr^* tbrrrfore aot fomlt to 
ntlW, bat aoatral wroniMrrio n>tirr bet nd ifw lai^ of riraJ mllac 
ramilk wlrn»tKo m<mkt ml Irarb*^ wm* frr« to tprrtiUtp and edneatr 
rascb a C thUic priott nwM ia tb© fai^l lalrt iu Unllml Enrofpo 

(3) Tilt m Lr« ri©arUra iiovll'M of tlaoia a a tujTparl r of riHitiLIili 
trratOQ I bo »Bf itirfvl; ranliig oat a tlotpibkmfor bimtelf at tb« rrpotiM of 
a DofjifbUMri j ml rebted power an I maklai anoadt for bis own loil 
lomt tofu 

(4) (a ronntxim alih Up a&d proa pc ro o t Booattrrir 
atfh protfm lout ( arUtlmtorr •uoM lio rUlmloat anomalj If porm 
brivitukrna 'ImTitb i >« Iiip<r\< til a ^ilBl >r paU tlrabrr (a Vodto 
•nj»«)tnl(a lini 
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and then assigned an ‘a^rama’ (monastery) for residence(i) 
— In the morning(2), Rama, Laksmana and Sita went out 
into the adjacent wood lands, apparently for a hunt, where 
they met one Viradha hunting, and were attacked by him 
for violating the ‘a^rama' regulations(3), though Viradha 

f 

lost his life in the conflict, Rama must have found it impos- 
sible to settle down m Atri’s monastery, for the parly soon 
proceeded to seek refuge in the ‘ahrama’ of S'arabhanga 
Gautama(4) 

On the way to that ‘abrama’ and near it(s), the party 
witnessed a wonderful sight, an ' Indra’s Ratha % from 
the description evidently a car-procession with idols of 
Indra, etc. (6) , beautiful women took part m it as attendants of 
the idols (7), and hundreds of youths, sword in hand, broad 
chested and brawny-armed, wearing red silk, ear-rings and blazing 
necklets, like tigers, and all aged 25 (being the age of the 

(1) This elevation to abbotliood vould come after the monks found out 
that Rama u-as anvions to back them up in their rebellious attitude 

(2) In the light of the preceding, poihaps not the very nevt moimug 
after arrival at this ‘asrama’, but ‘one morning somotime afterwards’ 

(3) The violation apparently consisted m (t) hunting withm ‘a^iama area 
(ii) residing without permission as head of an ‘asrama’, and claiming suzerain 
lights over it as against the do jure tompoial power, (in) rcs'ding m an ‘asrama’ 
mth a common nifo (u Inch hon ever n as not a inre practice in those dajs) 
Vnadha nos cleaily a Eakaasa superintendent of monasteiies , ho forcibly 
abducted Sita, but was ovoitaken and killed 

(4) "Where, as wc shall sec, seditious monks wcic bettez oiganised than 
■vt Atri’s ‘asranin’ 

(5) Following details from Ram. Ill 3 — 6 

(6) The practice of eairying idols in piocession on cius is lory ancient, 
and the Buddhist uir-festi\ als woie simply adaptations of an older indigenous 
institution , big processional cais, of many doors, on manj wheels and on 
trucks or stands, arc known to early Vedic literature, (tide details in AISH), so 
a car festiial in the 16th cent B, C, need not be an anachronism, speoiallj 
as “idols of Indra” were early Vedic things 

(7) These would largely bo the ‘asrama’ ‘upsarnscs”, iirgins on the 'apsns' 
or front of processional cars, ns suggested nbo\e So this Gantainn 'asrama 
also, like othci 'furaiims of (he Uniidnka iiionn'^tout. /one, had its dahenird 
dancmg-girK (and atieudnut ‘juii nuittii-l'i') nloiifr with ordinal \ gni '■(iidont-; 
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gods ever In firit >outh) marchinc In the vanguard >n pro* 
ceiilon (i) Rima and his partj appeared before S’arabhanRa 
in the fire altar hall of his idrnroa were requested to lake 
scats there and were invited to be his guests and allotted 
quarters and were rccoramcndcd to visit SutIk<toa s asrama 
next While they were in residence there two important 
e\ents occurred the aged abbot ^arabhahga Immolated him 
self on a pyre before all (2) and certain muni sabghas 
(monastic orders or associations) — characterised by different 
schemes of mortification they affected distributed along the 
Mandiklnl ( Godlvarl ) on the Pampa lake and In the 
CltrakUfa hills and forming a great vana prastha gapa (com 
munity or gild of monk teachers resident in countryside 
airama’-seltlements) whereof the members were both bruhmtp 
and non brfihmap — approached Rama in this a^rama with 
the request that he may protect them from the oppression of 
the Rak<uua rulers hailing him os their sovereign and thus 
bound to save them(3) 

From Efarabhafiga s ddrama the part) passed on to 
SotlkHpa s( 4 ) situated on a high peak like a massive cloud mth 
adjacent wood lands fruii orchards and flower gardens —at 

(I) TtM 1I*neD(o p>nll«l (f Dotovortb/ 1 tl>«n ladJaD asd ndteuio coll 
prDceaakma maj hare had a ocraitt»a W Ariitto toarco. Uko tffen ma^ 
poMlblf rvfer to aetsal tiger eucki and painted T^ncm- and black ttripea 1 In 
Ihs central parti o{ India (what waa once tbo Da^iijaka oTuatr^) thU la ttUt 
a fnpnlar foatlTt praetke. Tie age of U b«io h ■ffniGcanti it aborn that 
aJulaaceBc* waa refarded as laatlng tUI tS and tbai at If ^otha of tbe 
Hsramaa wen) Diembera ot artnod 'EpbeUo launlj with nffioIeDt phjalcal and 
martial axeiti ae aod were reqaldtiooed (along with the ytmog womoii uf the 
'iiraniaa’) for religions proeenloni aaloaselent Qreaoo. 

(!) Solf-iauDolalkm of the aged, apoeUPyla acholarly cindoa waa an 
atofcnt brihotaijlcal praotko often tefonwd to in early Uteratnre j fn Ua- 
lorioal thnaa the Uacedontaos wltnaaaed neh a anidde of an Ittnerant brChaap 
Bohotar at Babylon 

(I) Thla roaJBinxi the already noted traananablo character of the rela 
tlona between tho ‘llramaa’ under BSk/aaa dcanhilan and nim< tbo foreign 
Intruding Knialan prince 

(4) FoUowlBg detalla from Blm HI 

18 
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one end whereof stood the ‘abrama’, beautified with ‘cira’ (iJilk 
hangings) and garlands (festoons), in the midst of all this beauty 
Sutiks^a was seated engaged in mortifications, besmeared with 
dirt and raud and bearing tangled matted locks ( ‘mala-pahka- 
jata-dhara’), andsilent(i) — Rama and his companions announc- 
ed themselves to him, and requested the favour of his speaking 
to them. Though apparently a Tenouncer’, Sutikspa kept 
himself well-informed, and had heard of Rama’s exile at 
Citrakujia On Rama’s mentioning to Sutiksna S'arabhanga’s 
introduction and recommendation to stay with him, Sutikspa 
descnbed his ‘asrama’ as resorted to by Tsi-sanghas’ (orders 
of rk-composmg Vedic priest-teachers) who did not allow any 
animals (deer, etc ,) to be slam there(2), and where Rama 
could apprehend no other possible breach of ‘abrama’ rules 
(on his part) except in the matter of animal life But Rama 
(bluntly) showed him his arms, and said that it would be very 
regrettable indeed if he went on hunting animals (as he 
must) (3), for it would pain Sutiksna, — so he could not stay 
for long in his ‘abrama’ (4) accordingly, submitting to 
vegetarian diet for that night, the three set out again next 
morning, — to visit (and explore the possibilities of) the whole 
of the ‘a&rama-mandalani’ of the Dandaka ‘fsis’ 

[ At this stage (5), as already noted in another connection, 
Sita was alarmed to see her self-denying scholarly husband 
rapidly turning into a shrewd and aggressive adventurer, and 
argued vith him regarding his propriety in engaging in 
hostilities with the Raksasa rulers of the Dandaka, in order to 

(1) In Buddhn.ic manner , cf olbcr proto-Buddhistic traits infra , vis , 
‘iilnipsa’ and \ cgctariauiam m tins ‘asrama’ 

(2) So tlicro were mcat-eating r9i8 as well as rcgotarian 11 * Vedio 
India , the struggle botvten ‘sacrifice’ and ‘abnnsa’ is tbcrtfoio proto-Biiddli 
istic and ancient. 

(3) Ranianas stroiiglj brabmatncallj minded, and supiiortcd the ortlio- 
doT biorurcbj in all its merits and dofeetH ratber blindly . 

(4) This 'an-brlbrnamc’ i)oacc-Io\ mg, meek 'asrama* was c\ idcnlb of no 
Ufcc to Rama and las ambitious, diplomatic, warlike scboffica 

(G) Ram HI p— /o 
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relieve the fkIb of the {Utraraas of that region tbli abe thought 
TTBi aot hti buslneu and the would not like him to attack the 
RSk^tai unprovoked without any offence on their part while 
the r*it were after all not tuffering from any real calamity 
out R 5 ma preaumedhewaswiaerthan any woman and pleaded 
hla promise to punish the R&k«asas made before these nis 
so there could be no going back from the war path (i) ] 

^^^tbln that monasterlc xone was an StCrama (a) very close 
to the PaDcQpsaraa take (or tank) where one monk ( muni ) 
&f&n(}a kami giving up hit efforts took 5 dancing girls (of the 
G&rama ) (3) to wives ( patnitvam tigatil^ ) and lived with 
them In revelries In a house built In the midst of the tank {4) 

As before Rima and his party found the ^jhnmas of 
the cbirama mabd^la prosperous ( arl man ) covered with 
knila (mattings) and cita or silk (hangings) everywhere 
and covered as (t were with a sacred halo of Vedlc learning 
entering these airamas they dwelt then: happily respected 
by Inmates they went by tmns to the Qfhwmat of those with 
adiom (he or they) (s) bad formerly ( # r In boyhood or 
girlhood) resided (aa itudenta) they spent 10 months 
I year 4 months, 5 or 6 months, many months months 
3 months or 8 months at different S^nunas — altogether 
10 years of pleasant rambles and residence in them 

After these 10 years of inter iirama touring RQma and 
his party returned to Sutlkspa 9 aarama and stayed there for 
(1) ErUeotly Bim w»i bDttrfariBR I a slrBUgt* batwwn Elt»4jQ 
tcmponl rnUn tsd tbo monutle Eeada Id JtBUtUoD, wliO* be w*t Urlsg fa 
•xlto in tbe reahn,— and heneo the Rilria—s were Hgfatlj Indlgnaat. 

(1) FoUmriag dataik from BIdi. Ill // 

(3) Apaarmaes 1 vidt aate 

i4) Of the dallgbta of the Saptafaca Uruna ants ) thli tradJtfcia {• 
referred to is the Ubh. alao, where the dasofag-glrii are mIJ to hare been 
coned 1 the rarankai of dedicated rlrgfoa to aoeial Ufa aa wtraa waa 
refarded aa a Me ) cf. the eaaea of Beml and Vadaratl noted sat# 

(6) Tba teit doea not mj to whom thk peeriooa mUanee la Daptjaka 
Urnioaa la to be attifbciad 1 tbe referonre may be to BSma, or Ikkfma^a or 
BItl, or any two or al] of than 
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some time, but again set out (i) to meet ‘Agastya' in his 
‘a^rama’, which was s 'yojanas’ from Sutiksna’s establishment 

On the w ay they came to the ‘a^rama’ of a junior Agastya 
teacher, a younger brother of the senior (2), 4 ‘yojanas’ to the 
south of Sutiksna’s ‘asrama’ on w'hose outskirts w'ere ‘pippali’ 
woodlands (3), manj big tanks, pools and groves , in the ‘asrama’ 
were thousands of fruit trees, and heaps of fire-ivood , ‘peaks’ of 
smoke rose above it, and the pungent odours of its ‘ pippali ’ 
plantations (3) filled it , the inmates bathed in secluded bathing- 
places (or baths) (4), and worshipped (idols, perhaps) with 
gathered flowers (4) Received by ‘Agastya’s’ brother, Rama and 
his party stajed there for one night, and then went i ‘yojana’ 
further south to the senior Agastya’s ‘ai^rama’. 

The Agastyas (5), as noted before, had made the southern 
districts safe for monasteries by keeping the Raksasa rulers 
at bay (apparently by some military organisation) (6), who 
became friendly and gentle after the advent (and rise) of the 
Agastyas in Deccan. This ‘asrama’ of the senior Agastya was 
comparatively a pure one morally, for though some 10 years 
afterwards Rama found himself in the company of the usual 
’asrama’ ‘apsarases’ when he revisited it, no false, cunning, 
wicked or unrighteous person could remain here in residence 

(1) Appnrently Satiksna’s ‘nSmnia’ failed tojoin Etinin'B organiyation Dvon 
now, after it had been strengthened by this 10 venrs’ propagandism 

( 2 ) Following details from Ram III. jr, ‘ 

( 3 ) Either Pepper (rod or black) or ‘pipul’ (a pungent pod used in inodi- 
oines) , in any case, chamctcristio of Deccan tablelands and hills 

( 4 ) A contrast seems to be intended betneen tlie gonomllj’ open bathing 
‘ghats’ of other *a^mmns’ and the secluded, covered baths of this institution , 
such baths n ere appf4rently pre- Aryan in India — Another implied contrast is 
in the mode of worship, — ‘sacnficea’ giving place to ‘flower-offerings’ , in the 
senior Agnstya’s Ti'irama' there wcio many idols, as we shall now see. 

('i) Following details from Ram III, ii — 13, 73 — 76, j6~S2, 

(C) The Agastynn teachers « ere evpeits in arms, ns noted elsewhere, 
Ruma had military training mider this senior Agastya, nho also presented him 
\nriousand nnmcronsnonponp,niid appeared in connection with Bumn’s battles 
at Paricavnt.i These armed Agnstynn nionlv-'giiriis’ wore thus an earlier parallel 
to the ‘Sikh organization, and nap clearlj of great help ni fui’thenng Rama’s 
mnhition ni the South. 
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I.ak«;mana entered the u&rama first to annoonce Raraa 
tnd STtfi to the introduced himself and them to a 

favourite ( samraata ) papll of Agastja (who he thought 
must have heard of their riclssltudcs) and requested him to 
announce them to Agastya In the fire-altar hall this ho did 
and was ordered to show in the three viutors the pupil came 
back to l^L^mapa at the iI4nima pada (/ e the steps or 
the compound of the monastery) and asked him where Rfima 
and sits were waiting Laksmapa having showed them to 
the pupil he received (hem with hononr and escorted the 
party in —They saw the smoke columns of the SArama 
spreading throngh the woodlands the tame deer and warbling 
birds and the decorations of dm (silk hangings) and 
chaplets (festoons) passing through the monastety they saw 
the sthanas (niches pedestals altors lanctuaries or temples) 
of various gods maiol) Vedlc tg Agnl Vivasvat Soma 
Bhaga DhatS Indra \^>q \aruna GQ}atrT etc and some 
Paurfigic eg Garvida Dharma and Kuntlkc)a(t) —Agastya 
now came out to meet them surrounded by hii pupils —a 
majestic figure(s) Rnma and his companions bowed to his 
feet he embraced Rfima and offered seats water arghyas 
and food he then presented various weapons to RAma — 
bows quivers, arrows swords and scabbards Agastya was 
partlcnloriy pleased with the conduct of SItB who he thonght 
would adorn the aBramas she lived in and he recommended 
attention to her comforts He knew all about king Daiaratha s 
affairs and Rfima s vicissftudes and was interested in hii 
career for be loved Rlima Rama had promised to stay with 
Agtstya at his fiibiuna but be could see that Rfima wanted 
to live a more retired and pleasant life with Sita and so he 
advised them to reside at Paflcavafl an airoma settlement 
not for from his own os being mote suitable for Sltfi s rambles 

(1) Thh ihows that eren fa the 18th cmtnry B C in the Yodle*EpIo 
tffe the *r»r •ilremni vrew HoletnMt temple moMsterie* (like liter 
‘■uthi ) with a dereloped teonopUiUo nrS j Idoli of Vedfe fodi ire refeirtd 
to in Vedio Utrrittiie Itielf 

(I) Not ■ •flie*ceTitCTtprpIe,»i Vedleniiirs often nppoetd to h*To been. 
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Some time after Sita’s banishment, Rama had occasion 
to revisit the monastery of this senior i^gastya. — The Kosalan 
brahmans appear to have resented the gradual encroachment 
of even Sudras upon the brahmanical pnvilege of studentship 
and learning(i), and to have induced Rama to institute 
something like an Inquisition within the Koj^alan sphere of 
influence(2), — as a result of which a prominent Sudra monk 
and scholar, S'ambiika, was arrested and beheaded(3) This 
S'ambuka was either a member of Agastya's ‘asrama’(4), or 
had started an ‘a 4 rama’ of his own very close to it, for he 
was found engaged in studies beside a lake on the north 
side of the S'aivala Hills (in the Vmdhyan group) in the 

(1) The Ko^alnn brahmans wonld be mainly Vasigthns, who had to 
their eredifc the famous ancient struggle with the Ksatrija Knnsikas on 
the same point 

(2) Widened now, after the Rlksasa wars in Decesn and beyond. — Reli- 
gions peraecntions were not nneommon in Ancient India 

(ft) Ram VII. 73—76 (N S Pr.) gives the story of Sambuka the 
sQdro student with ranch kiahmnnical colonring. Piobnbly the fable thoie 
of the death of a brahman boy stands for rnin of caieers for brahmnp hois 
owing to .Shdras flocking to studentship The account given of the gradual 
and snccesBivo encroachment of Kgntnyap, Vaisyas and Sudrna npon tho 
prmlego of 'tapas’ (studentship and learning) enjoyed by Brahmanas alone 
at first, IS apparently a late one, but it is correct according to tho nistoncnl 
tradition in the Vedic ns well ns tho Ejnc-Pnrapic literature — It appears 
(hat an ill advised <iridra aspiroil to be and became n 'mah'-tapn’ (a groat 
monk-scholar), on the frontiers of Rama’s realm (which geogmplncnl paiticnlnr 
IS quite consistent wnth other facts) , tho Ko^alnn brahmans oapressod great 
resentment at Rama’s court, and demanded e\torminntion of '^udra ‘tapasns', 
for 1/6 of tho results (good or bad) of 'tapas’ and 'adbitn’ (monastic 
discipline and siholnrslup) wont to tho King , so Rama was advised to 
‘search’ ( 'mlrgusva’ ) his kingdom for those transgressors As n losult of 
this ‘search’, Jnmbuka was arrested, engaged m highest 'tapes’, by a lake on 
tho north side of tho ‘ialvaln hills , Rsma praised him first, and got from hini 
his dcclamtion of 6udra birtb, and then at once boboaded him (which shows 
Ihnt biidms of that age often posed ns bnllimnns and got thomsehcH 
ndroftted into brahmanical schools for acquiring 'tapas’ and 'adhffn'), 

(4) The Agnstjns ol an earlier age too woio liberal tho Kanilikiv 
opponents of the Vasis^lms wore nflllmtcd to then ranks Cf. 'gotm ’ accounts 
in Puranic tradition le brahman groups (AIIIT) 
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smithcni region,— -which was also the site of Agastya’a fiAmma , 
which RSma visited immediately after punishing S'ambflka 
and where the news had arrived before him 

Rama had made the journey to Agastya’s aAraroa by 
clianot(i) and was welcomed and Invited to spend n day 
there, Agastya had already heard of RSraa s chaitlsemenl of 
S'ambQka the fffldra monk scholar and either to appease him 
for having harboured that ?Qdra aspirant to brShmaphood or 
to reward him for removing an unwelcome ^Qdra rival teacher 
he offered a valuable ancient ornament to R&ma as king of 
the realm In this connexion Agastya explained to Rfima bow 
this antique had come to the possession of his ddrama (s) 
and bow ancient the site of bis Asrama was going back to 
(1) roUowIttg drun< fnwi BSfM. VII (I* 8.Pr) 

(S) Tbe iiCK'tjti got tlw uUqa« (faei they bad mlgnuod into tbe 
edanlry hetwvra (be Vlailhy* aad the fialrala blHf sod cono to 
« weU*kept (artiBck] f) takr 1 Wfaoa vMc bnkle vbtcb stood a hrse 
EBcteat iqJ ■ un de i fal mueasterj ( Jtnna ) befefl o( >rs eoomnhy of 
mookfcboUrt ( ^Upurl fun ) i (b (a mw orial •Lroctare b) tbo aldat Of 
tWo lako tbey dleeorered a «<n<^r«aQrTod dead body t Um deiaiU that fofloor 
abow that tbls xv olemrly a royal raamtay abo«t ablcfa amtemitomy local 
tradllkioa and Itgaoda folloa^ aonewbat Egypiiaa DOtfooa I tg tba 
tplHt rvtomlng to tba aiomray asd eahiylag attended by lirama daMdag. 
gtrta, as In aetaal Ufa, tie.) (Uf taorainy bokiagod to P’inco iSrota, eldor 
Irotber of finralhs aod too of Kiog Satkra of Vldaibba [a Baderra wai a 
brUmac frteod of Bhlota Valdarbbaa aoo (DaaiaMBtra brotbor), 14 gooe- 
rattoDs or dr tOO years before IliBia , Bontba may bo tbo saOKi aa BathaTaxa, 
Djdarmtba, or Cktdaiamtba all of abotn nirrt«ded Bbimai Bodera may haro 
uaurpod tbe tbmao of Vblarbha, for Dsma asd Damana are mt masUoDcd In 
Jm vncccnkm lists ]| he abdicated In faronr of Boialba and adopted a Ufe of 
ttady ( Upas ) In that ndoat Urania f whiefa waa thus much older tbxn 
tbe 17th cent. B. 0 ] | bat he looked (oo moeh to hie own bodily needs, and 
did not practice charity henoo his eoal could no4 bo dslfrcrod from his 
nnunmy’ , his earth./ briosgfngs, cnHtna OTnamenta, etc., were then 
giran away to (I) Agutys j tbo mummy then dl»olrod ( or erombl 
td) and the eool of Prince flreU was set free [wo are roailnded of Tntan- 
khamec] j e idsotly tbe Agastyas had pfUerad tho coffin hi quest of troassroe, 
while they wore ro-eetal liihlng that andoat abbey and gathered logatber 
toiMlhlng Uka a echool wusenm from which one of tbcee cailce waa peeeont- 
od to Bima by the bead of tho nminatery 
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the time of Prince S'veta of Vidarbha, and even to that of the 
Bhfgu priests of the Iksvaku prince Danda(i) Rama saw the 
‘asrama’ inmates, some of the best knowers of ‘brahma’ 
( ‘brahma-vit-taiua’s ) reciting sacred texts ( ‘brahmapas’ ) in 
worship of the evening sun(2) , he too at sunset bathed in 
the lake where the ‘asrama’ ‘apsarases’ (dedicated virgins) 
were bathing and disporting themselves(3), and after sun- 
worship returned to the ‘asrama , where he was given a good 

(U The region m which the ‘asrama' where Piince Sveta retired was 
situated, was the forest country of Dandaka, once the flourishing Kingdom 
of Danda the Ikijvaku King ii ho had his capital at the city of Madhumanta, 
between the Vmdhya and the Saivala hills, Intel on known as ‘Janasthana’, 
being subsequently settled by ‘tapasas’ (monk-scbolais) [It appeals there- 
fore that the real name was 'rajua-sthaaV, the Land of Saorifices, i c, 
Monasterio Zone = ‘asrama-mandalatp’ of Dandaka, — ‘Yajna’ being Praki- 
tised into ‘jana’, — for which cf vein ‘janai’ from ‘yajnopavita’]. How 
*Danda'Vi?aya’ became desolate, and was snbsequeiit'y re-peopled by ‘jsi 
asramas’, is thus described — King Dan^a had a Bhaigava chaplain, whoso 
oldest daughter Araji, residing in studentship ( ‘asrama- vasini') in the Bbrgn 
monastery, excited his lust, Danda accosted her alone strolling m the 
‘asrama’ park, courted her, and almost won her, but though she suggested 
proper procedure in view of legal mariiage, he forcibly violated her, and 
returned to his capital Madhumanta close by, while weeping she awaited her 
father near the ‘ftsrama’ , the Bhargava ‘ rsi ’ was informed by his pupils, 
and returned to the ‘atrama’ raging, and severely scolded his pupils and his 
daughter , he vowed destruction of Danda’s Kingdom within 7 days , accord- 
ingly the members of the ‘ ‘airama’ and the ‘avasatha’ (the moimsterit 
school and its residential quarters oi boarding-house) vacated them, and 
settled outside tlio limits of Danda’s Kingdom (oi city) , Araja was loft at 
the abandoned Bhaigava ‘asrama’ to perish along -with Damja, kosido that 
same ‘yojana’-wide lake, where Sveta later on settled in ‘ asrama ’ life, and 
Agastya too, after him — Agastya’s ‘asrama’ was therefoie cir, 800 years old 
when Rama saw it in the middle of the I4th cent. B 0, tc, it dated 
from the 22nd cent B C 

(.2) ‘Brahma’ here may be taken either in the Upaui'jadic sense (which 
occurs in the Av and is claimed to be an ancient conception in it), or as = 
AV itself ‘brahmana’ also may be taken here either in P e general sense 
of sacred texts, or in the special sense of a certain class of theological specu- 
lations (which occurs in the Av ) 

(8) Note the mixed bathing in the ‘asiamas’, — the basis of many Vedic 
and Epic-Puramc stones about teachors and students 
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vegctarlin dlnner(i) ind retted for the nltjht on the morrow 
Ramt departed c^wted by the r^is and promising other 
ritits later on (3) 

In Rama 8 time a third .Xgastya r'i wat indaentlal on the 
Tatnra panpl near Its month the a<^rama being apparently In 
the suburbs of the golden gated rBnd>t capital (3) Ue 
have already seen that this southernmost part of India and 
the Island of Labka were at this time studded with Sbrama 
settlements amongst which Marica s liirama was 000(4) 
TTie airamas of Lahkd are thus describedCs) —They were close 
to the dty of Labka tod on the sea coasts — amidst rocks 
and crags delightful pools and swarms of aquatic birds or 
orchards and banana cocoa nut and todd> palm plantations 
the whole (coaital) region was ornamented (as It were) with 
monasteries and their altars in these bi^mat were numerons 
swartning female inmates in residence along with tbo Vila 
khilyai and other ( monkish orders ) —beauties in gorgeous 
ornaments and garlands dincing-girlt skilful in various 
sportii and lady visitors and women pilgrims who paid 
hononr unto the monasteries and their members on all sides 

(1) TUi TvgvUrko dhsoer l> ratlm uoorpeetMli m we barB already 
■mif Um Igaatja* approdated tncUoa,— and akisg with other poat Vita 
thii igaatya had accepted Blma « offer of a row for alasglilef ai the ooroaa 
thm roetptkui | parbapa Blcna hlatoelf had taken to Tegetarlaattni after 
■epantkm frooBltl. Tba only tiraow mentiocodlo the Blnlyao* wlwfQ 
laoatdiet waa tmaaed waa that of 8itUk>na (of a d^oody prato^Boddhiatio 
type) aad there Bi i oa and hli party ecnld not afford (o rtay by aaertSehig 
their bahftaal neat diet 

(S) For tba doae toooh botweao liraittaa and the EoiOaa court, 
tU# ante. 

(I) Eln. rV., 41 The Boalbeni peoplee ware koowB to the AfU 
cooetry of tba Karo-FUcUaa hi the Ith cost. B. 0 1 they wid«t baro fieeii 
brawn to the ooe-AQaa or UlnTaaof Kodak and 8. K aod Oeotral India 
iBBch earilir being probaDy of the aan atoek and driHaattoo, UoDOe ra- 
fereoca to Plpdyaa knot an anaehrosiaiB la the Eimiyano. 

(4) Fide am/» re edneatkn and Itnnaa anwegat the RikiaaMa, 

(D) RIk III /J 
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• commodious, bugle-sounding, decofated chariots coursed about 
with gay men and women driving them, sandal, “takkola'’ 
[=vern ‘sitalcini’, a fragrant valuable spice], pepper, and 
other plantations were attached to these ‘asramas’, and near 
about them were pearl and other fisheries, and adjacent 
cities famed for their wealth and ■women(i) 

Under circumstances already noted, Rama instructed by 
the senior Agastya teacher of his day, made (? e , re-organised) 
an ‘a 4 rama-pada’ (an educational settlement ) at Pancavati(2), 
2 'yojanas' from the Agastyan ‘asrama’, and close to the 
Godavari(3) , the road to it was shown by Agastya, monk- 
students ( ‘tapasas’ ) were already living there, and Rama was 
to be their Protector (or Warden)(4) 

(1) Geographically the description IS very acenrate, the profusion and 
influence of the ‘ a'^ranins ’, and the prominent position of -women m the 
‘ asrama ’ system, is in keeping with the references to Raksasa education 
noted before , the co-educated, car-dnvmg, school and temple-visiting women 
of Lanka were evidently free in their social life (as also m Ki'jkindha), 
perhaps freer than their sisters in Northern India, the Deccan and the 
South have this feature even to-day , the economic resources of the South- 
ern ‘ asramas ’ are worth noting orchards, plantations and fisheries were 
owned by the monasteries, and adjacent cities were their markets 

(2) Perhaps the original was Panca-vati (vadi) = ‘The Five Houses (or 
Abbeys)’, rather than ‘The Five Banyans’. 

(8) PaBcavap being the later Nasik, the monastenes of the 2 Agastya 
brothers would be at Ellora ( =Ilvala-pura, associated with Agastyan 
achievements) and Ajanta , the distance between Kasik and Ellora is actually 
about double that between Elloia and Ajanfa, as in the Epic tevt In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the sculptures of Ellora are per- 
haps referred to in the idols alleged to have been seen by Rama in Agast- 
ya’s 'monastery It is quite possible that the cave temples (or rather monas- 
tenes cf the ‘cave’ site of the ‘asrama’ of Matanga in Ki?kindh5, else- 
where) of Ellora and Ajanp (or even of Nasik) have existed from the 2nd 
or 8rd millennium B. 0 , with periodical remodellings dunng successive 
religious movements, like Buddhism or Neo-BrShmamsm. 

(4) Of, the Atharva-yedio ‘ Gopa’ , Warden, of the * asramas’ , ante, 
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UTjiIc on lh« wAjr to Pafica va|l R5ma and hl« parly met 
jaljyn chief of • Xalnatcya* or ^upartia irlhc(i) who 
underlooV ibe protection of SltS fwho oow iiayrd behind with 
him) while RSmi ind Ijk»raaoa proceeded to Paficava|l to 
eitablUh their 5'rama lollably JaUy'r *I«o wa to live 
with Hitna there (apparently In icUrcmcnt from hla atale in 
accordance with coiton) —l-ah«maoa watcnlnijied with the 
bolldlnc of an rama (< e a tama qaarten for a teacher a 
family of three) qolle a tpaclnaa timber bollt cottace 
( pama^la Xa) was contirotted with doora tercited and well 
beaten (i r pacea ) with pillars ( aiambha ) with 

lone bawlKvot ( nia«karav ) as beams ( Vila varphjro ) with 
the roohac aptead on rafters of /ami timber ( /amt A^lho a) 
Ixrond with slronc ropes and w«H<oTrtcd with kesa lujt.a 
and sata fcedi ( probably woven into thick mail{o(;)(j) 
This coilace was dlitinrt from the } ai^ca rail »srama for U 
is stated that from a bath in the Godararl the three returned 
to the \ rama and then entered the new built coilacev 4 ) 
(I) Jitlya ws •(rx^ Rtny tHiftntW r«i11sr Inn, kl« IHI** Ls«t 
fiwtxrod wllh It* |V)«rV« f l^p. KfcjPirm irnv k |^iy] 

uf |]rtf tr«i4^ OKsis ant n/ IbHU «(t)i Utaatl !■ 

lb# I«rtktiO<v«t- (ariU»« •rroT^Cl" Irs t (Tbs' DiTnul 

mnn Jttirs t« o«ntwr%l>1 l« um<«Ikt haw Jatt ( rl, 

U)>n»4L* cf alnriar r»#« biff 7 rr ibllH with it » (U 

tUfftonu ) pvbkn J Ji (*il) — wrwallyfS'd ty aBrli-nl b^b^Aiysn dyiiai 
kuJ ( IW j n-t/' itSlI (n" J tt WTiIfSirrs ai ntnrn)* )), 

f*) r rt^ t*Vir h elfWit/ f'fll f laa#*" b#rs whI *n«it l-n Ult-n In 
th »«**»• of llwW Pklita, \ Tkllhk awd Mw» Ifrra »jr r*lW 1 rn i 
ef r»tl#T» W*K ► 4*1 In |L* aaBT# cnlnt 

( 1 ) THtalyUcfartUp^bnnjbjiU “wy mwlt alln lo ihal d«rriljo<l fn 
ll# Albsrrt'TMUt llm «M*DUrialir»a of lIwlxT with UmUwa »r«rJ* aM rojw 

iHjna a mUlsrs ot iyr« rtirlnn la Kr^ala cmoiwtiltie 

rtWojann at w n as ripwUn dbtrbiai yroUIJy Ln« we Ur* Bima 
Utnwiairt r a Ko'*l«o i mm* bnIMiaff •!»!* la a rofloo which B»H ham 
mcnily tiano aM Batml rim« for urml ilndom from maot«affrw 
A rwr^a UH or lltibar4ioQl h bowrrar mredinm] at an adJooH 

(a l^ortt booi«) la AlrTa wnatitry not far from 0 irnkfit* wWre aitu 
Bl«ah*4 boBt bimaolf a thaOar cottait 4 amoac*^ Kbor moaatttrtc itrectorra 
(4) Bio. Ill /;(bcir) 
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besides there were other master teachers ( ‘maharsis* ) there 
already (along with the resident monk-students over whom 
Rama was going to be the Warden), who honoured Rama 
during his stay there,— -and these must have had their quarters. 

Soon afterwards, the sister-consort of the viceroy of 
Janasthana, known as ‘ the Pearl Princess’ (i) visited the 
Panca-vati monastery (2), probably to inspect the situation 
produced by the advent of members of a foreign and hostile 
dynasty into an ‘ asrama ’ under Raksasa control The 
pnncess, however, fell in love with the newcomers, Rama and 
Laksmaua, and being rejected by them, vowed vengeance , 
hence followed a war which terminated with the downfall of 
the Raksasa empire. Rama first argued with Khara about his 
oppressive attitude towards the monasteries, and then declared 
he would avenge it , on his obtaining a decisive victory over 
Khara and his army, the Senior Agastya (from the neighbour- 
ing monastery at Ellora) and other ‘psis’ and ‘rajarsis’ 
(both brahman and ksatriya teachers) congratulated him in 
the battle field, and pointed out that their object of inducing 
Rama to reside in the Dandaka ‘ &^ramas’ was now fulfilled 
there was thus a longstanding and powerful conspiracy at 
S’arabhahga and Agastya’s ‘Ssramas’, which used the willing 
Kosalan princes for its own ends After the battle, RSma, 
Laksmana and SUa (3), along with the ‘maharsis’, again 
entered the monastery, — from which they had apparently been 
driven to the neighbouring hills by Khara’s army 

(1) Khara and Du'jann, who povernod Doccan, -wore brotliorfl, and 
noro first cousins to the then ' fraivan of nhoso sister Khara nas tlio 
‘ iiatlia ’ 01 husband (probably nlonp 111111 Dusana) , tlio Sanskritised name 
of tins princess is a ludicrons distortion of some original Draiidian anpollation 
likn ‘ Sunijinagai ’ or ‘ Sunipanuklia', the 'Pearl Princess' ortho ‘Cron 11 
Tonol’ —For tho rolationships, I'ldc AISTI ic primitiro marriage forms 

(2) Mniij instances uro known, in tho Epics and tho Pur iiias, of 
print oa'<OH vniting ‘ ■lemmas and tho mmajanic cases of such interest, 
IMtrouiigc or siiponision, ha\o alreadj been noted 

(3) W ho nn>- right 1} in fend ccstusi o\ci her hiiphand's heroic fulohty 
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When pruently tho Imivan with Milrica an old enemy 
of Kima and Ijik^mapa arrived at I apea \a(I to onlicc them 
away and abduct Sftfl they found Rnma a cottage (within 
the Ssrama ) lurroundcd by rows o! banana trees and preen 
lawns there was an adjacent banana bower or pavillion 
( kadall prhaka ) and karnl kSra proves the enclosed 
compound was entered by a paleway ( dvBram ) Slt& was 
rovinp about (In the roomtnp) plucklnp flowers in various 
groves as she espied the golden deer (i) she called out 
Ruraa and Laksraapa (apparently engaged in studies) from 
within the house persistently urged by her yet ngbtly 
apprehending an ambush near about(s) Rjlma went out on 
bunt asking LaLsmapa to arm himself and protect Slt3 
along with Jaflyu JafJyu however mutt have been residing 
in a separate and somewhat distant block of the dirama* 
for he got no scent of the rape until it was too late, and 
she was being carried off on R&vapa s car( 3 ) Jaluyn who 
happened at the time to be vanaspatl gatah t f to be 
roaming amongst the tall trees of the flsTama park or to 

(I) Ferhapi It wrr* oaly (ke bonu that wvre urt/olly gflt, lo catch 
the ftnoy of SItJ, who, ai wo bars atvo* bad a craxo for aooTBiijn and 
enrlaaftief of tbo chaM { to arvK amptcloo tho RAItmh oonspinton mnS 
ban lotkpots a oiraibar of aolxniU aad net only one goldon deer | the 
deer would of eoam bo donaatfeatrd and tnlnod for leading Into amb«a> 
oadn (nothing rtranire lo andeot aUnnbbee) 

(S) It wma erkUntly onufoat the t^Bca rati mocaatory than, afUr 
the op«B war wUb the King • depaty and bmlt to hla aiiteT | the dtaatlan 
at OitrabUfa monaatery after Bima had aetUad there and rooaod , 

boetlllty leadiog to bloodibod, ta a penile} (ride anta) | perfaepe Bima and 
hla party were now (aa at Ofireh&ta) Urlag la the monaatary erec in a 
atate cd armed defence with a ctaell nomber of monklah adhereatat thla 
nnmber at Pafioa rati, howerer moat hare bees laiger than at Oltnkfl^ 
for hero he had rtrengthanod hla poeltton vary moeh hy a deeWn vletory 
agalaat the temporal power thoogb greater tronbloa for tba fatore were 
obriooi and expected 

(3) From tha wbota aocomnt It la olaer that the Urama peda whare 
Btma had aattled waa qahe an extenalve one t rfda alao Infra. 
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have been upon a big tree (hewing logs of firewood), intei' 
cepted the royal abductor, and fought him in the ‘ai^rama’ 
grounds, but fell , Sita bewailed her friend embracing him, 
but was torn away from him It would appear from the 
context that the fight between Ravana and Jafayu was 
witnessed by other inmates of the ‘a^rama’, but none 
else ventured to resist the ‘Iraivaii’, and remained passive 
in the absence of Rama and Laksmana(i) 

Ravana had entered Rama’s cottage in the habit of an 
itinerant monk-teacher (‘pan-vrajaka’) wearing glossy silken 
robes of ‘kasaya’ and ‘kusumbha’ varieties, shoes ('‘upa-nah’), 
and the hair in a top-knot (‘bikha’), and bearing an umbrella 
[^‘chatra’), the staff of Investiture (‘dauda’), and alms-bowl 
and dish (‘ kamandalu ’ and ‘patra’) hung from the left 
shoulder(2) — Sita offered him ‘asana’ and ‘bpsi’ (carpet and 
cushion) for comfortable seating, and water for a wash 
(‘padya ), and invited him to a meal of boiled or cooked 
vegetables and fruits (which were ready in stock), promising 
him venison, pork and other meats on Rama’s return from 
the hunt(3), — all this under the impression that he was a 
‘brahman’ teacher , and although he made indecent speeches 
and proposals at the outset, she went on answering his 
queries, fearing displeasure of the guest, whom she soon found 
to be no other than the King of the realm, railing at her as 

(1) They too must have hoard the deceptive last wail of Marlca and 
Concluded that Eama had been killed in an ambush , Jatayu however was 
actuated not by considerations of monastcric policy and prudence but by 
friendship for Da'aratha’s family 

(2) The silk stuffs and ‘ danda ’ are quite orthodov Vedic, as also 
other items of the habit generally, Havana was a ‘Pulastya’ brahman, 
honco his ‘bikha’ would be a ‘ pulasti-kaparda ’ (tide AISH ic ooslumos) , 
according to Bpic-Puranic tradition, ‘o’latra’nnd ‘upa-nah’ were first 
used in India by the Ik^iakus and Bhrgus, both of which groups of peoples 
had, according to the same tradition, been long settled in Central India 
and the Deccan tablelands (c g , the ancient Bhrgn monastery at Ellora 
above described, and the Manva Kingdom S. of the Gnnga and the NarmadS) 

(3) Note diet and furniture in a teacher’s quarters , other details infra 
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being a mqt^ba pajj4ita m&ninl a silly woman priding 
henelf on her wU and learning who failed to appreciate the 
glonoos offer of a King a love and riches 

Hours after the abduction Rama returning from the hunt 
after many delayt(i) arrived at the adjacent outer blocLs 
( prat! liraya ) of the aftrama revolving many doubts in 
these blocks he found all vacant and no trace of SItil then 
be came to his own quarters ( svam fi^ramam ) not finding 
her there he searched the vlhflra deifin etad tad ity eva 
— I e looked for Slid m all the parts blocks or cells of the 
vihara or monastery building after that he looked for her 
in the dvasatha (hostel or boarding house) then all about 
the utaja athina the site or area of cottages ; t the 
teachers qnartert hke that of Rdma coming again to his 
own parpa-^lu (timber built cottage) he fonnd it bereft of 
Sltd — with scattered goatskins ( ajlna ) and kuda reed 
teats and mats crumpled ( pra vlddha ) carpets ( asanas ) 
and rent ( vl pra viddha ) cushions and bed canopies ( bysl 
kafa ) (i) then convinced that SItA was neither in the 

(1) Bima could not kare rctoread from the chajo rvrj sood after 
thenpe u In that cue ha contd Torj wcD hare pniraad the abdootor 
Apparmtlj U U itnoge that os hit arrirml sobody iaformed him of vKat 
had Wppenod, whOe ha waa rsoaaekiiig the whole moaaatery fa Ita 
raHoca blocka i the only clMi were obtaiaad from the dying atatomenti 
of Jat^ys and from the pat anlmala of the Ununa who faced and looked 
towarda the dbeetkn whither BTtA waa eerriod oft. But a awlfk and 
nddes raid, and tmpeclal throajba, coold eaaSy hara noD ptwaad a 
crowd bowerer minhlnatfng ao that they neither reakted SltTa abdootiem 
Dor dared any tnformatlon ahoot hi collnakm and defection alao 
mlghteaaQy hare played th^ part i ftom the conleat it would appear that 
Blma fimnd the whole sonaaterie area rmcated after the royal raid, ao that 

there waa none to enlighten htm. 

(t) Etta with brti can only mean canopy orer bad j kafa 
impUaa a dome ahape, and la appUed to tenti and hembpharfcal rwaala. 
It la howar er pocdble that a PrUrtb fonn kbata ■> khatri cot b the 
Drlgtnal of ka^ hare — yole the cottage fnnltore again 
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‘parna gala’ nor anywhere else within the ‘a^rama-pada’(i), 
the two brothers came out on the ‘a^rama’ ‘marga’ or road, 
and on it found Sita’s flowcr-ornaments(2), and traces of the 
fight between Jatayu and Ravana, and of the attempts of 
Sita to escape at various places along the roadside(3) 

No account of Ramayanic asramas would be complete 
without that of the great Bhygu poet Valmiki — As already 
noted, he was at first a resident ‘vsi’ in one of the Citrakuta 
monasteries , he had welcomed the royal exiles when they 
adopted the ‘asrama’ life at Citrakuta, and they had set up 
their cottage close beside his ‘asrama’ , possibly he was the 
same as the Kulapati of the whole ‘asrama’ settlement, who, 
on the dangerous growth of hostility between Rama and the 
rulers of the land, seceded from the Citrakuta ‘Kula’ with 
the majority of teachers and pupils to join the ‘asrama’ of 
one A^va not very far from it The next time he is referred to, 
—in connection with Sita’s visit to his ‘asrama’ and her forced 
retirement there, — we find him as the head of an ‘a6rama-padam’ 
(school settlement) at the confluence of the Tamasa and the 

(1) From thi8 and the other preceding particulars it would appear 
that Sita -was free to spend her tune in all parts of the monastery, whether 
in the ' vihera-de^an’, in the ‘avasathas’, in the 'prati-draya', in the 
‘ ntaja-sthana', or in the ‘piirna-^ala’, — which was her * svam a^ramam ’ , this 
enumeration of parts gives a fairly clear plan of an Epic-Vodio ‘asrama’ 
of the 14th cent B 0 

(2) Artistic flower ornaments are even nowadays made and worn 
by Sonthem Indian women as a matter of daily ordinary toilet 

(8) Pafioa-vati was not in a trackless wilderness , there was one road 
leading from the Agastyan 'asramas’ (Ellora and Ajanta) to it, and this other 
road, whereby Rama now travelled, led right across the Deccan to lake 
Pampa and Mt R^yamukfh) a [lit ‘Stag’s Head’, or ‘Bear’s Head’ with 
*rk§a’ for ‘r§ya,'] beside the monastery of Matanga, and thence to the Ki§kmdha 
City [Possibly the original form was ‘Kikki-nadn’ (‘'’na^a’), trace- 
able in mod ‘Kakki-nada’ (Goconada of the maps) , another ancient 
place-name with ‘na^u’ has been preserved in the Rgvedic *Beka-na^a’ — 
which however may be the same as the former, ‘b’ and ‘k’ being easily 
confutable m script ] 
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Jahnavl(i) on the south banVot'thc GahcS ond also aJonj; the 
TamasaCa) The Bite indicated is within easy'dlitance oT Citra 
kOfa and may well have been that of the fi^rama of Apva above 
referred to which was aucmonled b) the sccessors from Cltra 
kola The ifoama settlement whb on the main commercial 
and military road from Ajodhya on the Somyfl in Koiala to 
Madhora on the Yamuna In Borasena and theiRo^jalan armies 
colonists traders craftsmen and ortibles under the conquering 
brother of Rdma (ffatroghana) all passed and repassed 
through this cultural ccntre(3) — which was 7 or 8 vdiai 
(or night encampments) distant from Madbura and a from 
Ajrodbyu(4) From the texts where the desertion of Sftfi and 
her subsequent welcome and admission into Valrolkl t 
HArtima ore describedCs) U would appear that the 
fidrama buildings were just opposite the end of the royal 
road leading from the capital Ajodby^ to the Gafagn and 
that chariots lUoding there (at the feTT>) could be seen from 
the uftrama across the n\er so also it is stated that 
Laksmana could witness from the other bank of the GafigS 
the lampravessni (admission) ceremonies of SIta Into the 
fidrama From Ayodhya to the ferry(5) opposite the 
oAramas on the Gahga (6) the journey was made by SttS 
and Lakfratpa by chariot — rather quicker than ordinary trips 
which involved two nights halls — for they onI> spent one 
(1) Wra 1 7 1 hi tooOeni dWtrioV f AlUhbatl 
(5) Blm. VII i5 (45, K P Pr) 

( 3 ) BiauVII Ti (with and ^i) (PvE) ^^(POB), 84-^5 (POR) 

k klmdj aot«d tho {uflooDoo was litooght In Uw Bfarc 

■oouUrtM of UAdbnrO, and VitinPd,-* Bhrjpi abbot eDCuDnjpd (t 

(4) BAm VII (POR) 7^ (PCE) 

(3) Bln, VII 55ff (POB) Cv^ff (NSPr) ] 

( 8 ) TIm plural irould ibow Ibat V ImEI m « tbo Lead not of oiw b t 
of a nmnbw of inoo**t«Tfc fiwtUntloDi p oped t petlur t thU tcmflncBn. 
of the Tamasl lad (he fljAy t 
30 
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Thoi when ffatrughna arriving from Ayodhyfl asked perrais 
•Ion to reildc ( vai ) in the fi^rama for one night ind 
V&lmikl welcomed him saying that this ojlrama (building) 
was hii own as It were being of the Rfighavas at well at of the 
Kula (Monaiteric School CorporationXi) to that he could 
have the benefit of the tWrama s hospitality without hesita 
lion — the old abbot was not flatteriag but stating a fact that 
the fiirami had been founded by an Ik^vSku prince a 
century and a quarter before(t) 

At already noted Sll3 s firtrama ic culture survived the 
rapid succession of the infamy and calamities of abduction 
the ]oyi and sorrow* of tubsequent release and the glamour and 
festivities of the Restoration —and within a year of court lift 
she expressed a deslre( 3 ) to visit the aBramas onthcGafaga 
(under Vllmfki whom she knew atCItrakOfa) and spend a night 
there She took w(tb her vanous costly jewels and robes for 
presenting them to the wives of the monk teachers ( munis X4) 
—little knowing that this opportunity would not be miued 
by a sensitive and intriguing conrt to get rid of her by clois 
tering her there for ever Though Lak 5 mai 3 a tned to per 
suade Slt& that this arrangement was the beat of a bad aHair 
and that the famous mum (monk teacher) Valmlkl being a 
great friend of the late king Dawratha residence with him 
in her exile would be quite safe and comfortable yet SIlS s 
position there was now different and delicate for as she 
apprehended she might easily be questioned by her old 
acquaintances the munis about the cause of her sudden 
fall from favour We have already seen how the child 
ren of the monk teacher* ( muni d^rakas ) espying SitS 
crying alone in the i^ma grounds ran to inform Valmiki 

(1) Thw te t m*T also bo taken to maau ** bHn;: of the RlifbaT Knla or 
DjBarty 

(*) Prertoni dotana frotQ Blra VII « (FOB) 

(3) FolIowfBfc datalla firm BIb VII Co (FOR) jO (NSP)}, 

(4) kfemki of tbo tftoe were erfdanflj Biarrted » a mle rebbafej IWs/r 
erceptlona i and they aypredated vrn-draaaed wtrea 
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and suggested his taking charge of her, hon ne then pro- 
ceeded with his pupils (‘sij\as ) with offerings of respect 
(‘arghja ') for Sita (^either as Queen or siinplv as a lady), 
i^elcomed her expressing his conviction in her chastity and 
asking her to repose confidence in him, and asked her to 
accept the ‘ argiua’ and enter Ins asraina ns her own home 
tor w ilhin that group of inonasteric institutions and close by 
h.s on n ‘ asrama’ there was an establishment of ‘ tapasTs 
a convent of nuns and women-stndents, abiding b} ‘ tapas 
(^Vedic stud\), who would alwais cherish Sita as ineirown 
selves for as their own child) Seeing Valmiki approaching 
w’lth Sita following him, the wives of the monk-teachers came 
torward in delight to meet him, and said, ‘ Welcome to thee 
‘for tnou art come after a long time here, we all greet ihee 
“and await th\ instructions’ Valmiki then introduced Sita, 
declared her innocence and commended her to their affectionate 
treatment and respect, specially as this w'as the behest of their 
* guru fMaster, Pnncipal). Repeating lus charge again, and 
again tothewnes of tlie ‘munis (whom he addressed witli 
‘bhaiati Your Presence, though he was their ‘gum ), Vdlmiki 
returned to his ow n (block of tlie) ‘ asrama , with tlie pupils 
f‘sisyas ) who had accompanied him and Sita to the comenk 
This tragic separation of Sita and her presence in his 
‘asrama’ must have drawn ValmTki’s attention to her and her 
consort s wdiole eventful life and thus supplied him witli a til 
subject for an Epic, which he and his whole ‘ asrama ' w’orked 
at continuously for 12 or even 16 years from now giving trial 
recitations and performances from time to time(i). Thus 
random verses composed by the great teacher-poet, c\en as he 
would walk to and from the ‘asrama bathing ‘ghats' 
(‘tirtha), — with a disciple in attendance at the bath, with 
pitcher and barken vestment (‘ valkala 1, — were fortnwith 
learnt, recited and set to music by his pupils, who were at once 
taken into confidence(2) a.portion of the Epic, containing the 

(1) E g m Tlani I 4 , iidctufia 

{-) R ni I 2 I (iJi uifi'i 
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fimlh hi»lon of RJma was iciuaHj n.ad> and recited with 
music l»j the women ^tudcnl^ or nuns of the convent nltachcd 
to ovrama and this ^atnichna had the pri\ ilcnc 

of llstcnlnc to he also heard the well nich completed Rama 
>anaip t >car<t later 4 \eark before Kama 

Mraut four mnntlii after ^ admissionti) into \til 
mJki k H rama her brother In law ''atrughna arrived there 
from Njodhyi * to ^fadl ura as detailed above to halt 
for a ni^ht — and after a look round the ancient relies of the 
monaster) wa* allotted etcclicni quarters ( vnsam uttamam ) 
in one < f the coltaccs of thv 3 rama 1 hat rcr) nl^jht 
while ^itru^hna was htafinj; there Mii cave birth to her 
twins in the S'^rama and bo)» sons of ihc monk teachers 
announced it to \Hlmlkl at midnight —who went there and 
saw the twins performed the natal ntes and ccrcmoniv* and 
inslnicled the elderly ladles of the u rama who were In 
attendance These matrons chanted the name and pedigree 
of KUma the father of the twin babes ^atroghna heard all 
these at midnighv and going up to bilji s cottagefa) laid 
(I) FoUo»t«eJH 0 from lUm VII T (TCB) 

PrucnvInKlat I <lrun •»» f«r rcf^rml I It Mwm that thrro 

w n* M-MSl IttiDdreK* bw i th Mim* tnofi rtrHf ■»« oo« of lbi*ta Miff 
llw* r M »lpri tin* •dwrltccL w«rr few am pf7]41^arH] 

al w iwrrrj foe »wd 

DQDi who vmr Uairht Bud KOTfrovd bj (b »Irr of tlw moak trirh^r* 
and with »h«B other Iderty taalroo* and rhapaoitbu wera in reah 

deac^tthe uosk l(*Mhera »d vhelr wttea bad ajipaTeBltj aoparata ruttairea 
iDdirldnIly ( aa I erfher d'lrama befur* dr*cnliod) j aerenl cottagta 
(iritlil heart e d ti are of ooa tnotber) wera malalaiaed Id reaerra for 
troeat /tatrtnrhn Pt yrd In oae forb 1 8I1I wa atlotleda aepwU eotlafti 
(aa tnoch a rlian nttamam M that of flatfOKbsw) probablr parttj (mlnK. 
to her ruk and edwmtiomi attaloBwnU ( ate) and partJj forbarlmpnid 
I B rocfiaeiiKDt Wa ahall are pmaaally t(nl the Aframa rooj] prorfdc 
haltl {( arvotaroodatlon for at teaat aoo warrfora nd bad aomeihfnir like an 
awHtnilam or theatre wben ifaear 900 aa wetl aa alt the linma iDBatea 
rooM ataeanUe to batea to PpU irrilatlou an 1 moalr There were aUu 

I rataa twtblnir KbJUa at the rowflornra uf the TamaaJl and the GaAgk. 
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‘good luck to the mother’, and passed the long S'ravana 
(August)(i) night in joy 

Twelve years afterwards, on his way back to Ayodhya 
from Madhura (which he had bj' now finally settled), S'at- 
rughna once again halted and resided at Valmiki’s ‘ asrama ’ 
for anight with a small retinue, vtz , loo horse and loo chariots 
(7 , cir 300 warriors) (2), as guests of the ‘ asrama ’(3) , 

after congratulations on the victory over the ‘Lavana’ 
(* Iraivan ) of Madhura(4), Valmiki entertained all bis guests 
with ‘ Rama-Gitam ’ (or ‘ ^-Cantam ’), apparently as part of 
the congratulatory programme(s) 

This ‘Rama’-gitam’ was a past history of Rama, composed 
in correct ‘Sarnskfta’ or refined literary speech ( 6 ) , the 
whole performance was sweet with songs, sung in three 
octaves, with the melody of stringed instruments accom- 
panying, and set in time-bars of equal value or duration 
(‘sama-tala’), the Epic performance continued the whole 
night, and produced tragic emotions and admiration in the 

(1) From the contexts it 'won’d npponr that Rita ■nns cloistered in 
V^ilraiki’s convent in spring-time, thnt her turns \\ ere horn tounrds the close 
of the mins by the middle of August, imd that Ratnighnn begnn Ins conquest 
of Madhnra esrli in Septembei (in proper nntiimn senson, though nn ndinnce 
colnmn had preceded him ) 

(2) A chariot carried 1 01 2 bow nen and 1 nriiied driver 

(3) I'ldcn 2,p 167 

(4) ]\rndhn, the Yadaia King of Mndhiirri, had mai ried a sister of rhp 
‘ Imivan ’ of Janasthana and Laiikfi, and it was nntiiml that their son should 
use the Dm\idian title of ‘ Irannii ( =' Lainiin in old Snumseni dialocl), 
and follow his maternal uncle’s policy in hierarclne nfluirs Prohabh the 
Madhnra of the South was founded in this time 

(C) Compare and contrast the programme of entertainments on llhararn’s 
visit to Bhamdvujn’s 'asrama' at Pm^uga (ante) 

(G) Not nccessarilv the same ns wlmt we call Sanskrit, the original 
Inngnngo inn\ haie been a Drnvulinn one (spoken In Ko'-alan Manvns, and 
akin to Vinara and Pulaslia speech, mfe outej 
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audience vho visuolitred scenes os in a dream (i) ^ttrughna s 
soldiers were anxious to know more about the history of 
the composition of the Lplc and about its chief reciters 
but Satrughna (who cMdently had come to know about 
Sltd and her twin sons share in the matter) stifled their 
curiosity by saying that it was unbecoming for outsider 
soldiers to question the venerable Valmiki about the affairs 
of his monastery 

Apart from these speciiic instances there were other 
partial or gradually more and more complete rehearsals of 
the Epic performance during the i6 years between Sita s 
coming to the Sfirama and the Invitation of the whole 
dtframa to the \bvamedha assembl> convened by R£ma 
in the NaimUa monasleric area on the Gomatl 

The great teacher we are told (a) was \ei 7 anxious 
for the application t < the recitation performance render 
Ing or staging of his epic so he osed to select from 
among his pupils the most suitable reciters for pnblic 
chanting in gatherings of r>is and Initiated (« e £irama 
educated lit laice bom ) gentlemen in the midst of (formal) 
sabb& s (synods) of r^is In pari^ads (councils) of kings 
and in jana sartisadas (popular assemblies) at the court 
as well as on the rathySs (chariot roads) of cities and the 
cross-country ruja raSrgas (royal roads being the com 
merciti and military routes) SIta b twin sons Kosa and 
Lava were amongst such selected reciters their qualifica 
tions as a^roma pupils fit for taking port in public epic 
performances are thus descnbcdi— They were gifted with 
a good relentl\e memory were steady in Vedlc studies being 
taught thceplc literatures for embelli8hing( apavTiphaijarthain ) 

(l) It la cksr that tb uidFst tpSc parfocmuice btre rer w red to 
ibdaded Ijrla sod dnunstlo eleoaBts woll nd redtsli or ^^ths-ln tS 
WSJ sUsrnstod ith rocs] ssd f stniBiental moalo slhl tsUaaiM mmlo 
rsti n as u tsU na or abort tsfe ctlnfs. Ic la to L-« noted tbst koti ] rs 
esrae to mesn ctora snd dsooen ml u t luervlr epic redtors. 

Tbe d Istl sre frani RSm I ^ 
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thuir Vedit education (i), Ihej' ^vere appreciative of 
the import^ (‘tall\a’) of the Kpic, and were of great 

bou], yet modest , they had knoun tlic significance of the 
science of !Music and were versed in the art of steady as 
w'ell as modulating voice-productions, and in all the 
\ancties of \ocaI music (‘giti’)i they were gifted w'lth a 
musical voice, spoke swcctl}, and were of handsome 

features — Only such qualified pupils were explained and 
instructed in (‘ava-grahita’ and ‘upa-dista’) the epic, — 
which was sweet in (plain) reading ns well as in (musical) 
chanting , three measures, — fast, medium and slow', — w'ere 
applied in such chantings , so w'ere se\en classes of tunes 
(‘jatibhih') (2), different chords (‘tantrl ) (3), and different 
cadences ('lava') , the epic portraj'cd all the several dominant 
cntiments ('rasas’) known to literature, and was of a good 
ind moral tone, the w'hole of it was “made dealable in 
w'ords or speeches” (‘vaco-vidheyam’) (4) — In the 
audiences the epic performances evoked engrossed atten- 
tion and pleasure (interest), emotions and tearful eyes, 

wonder and applause, admiration and blessing , and after 
critical praises(s), rewards were given to the reciters in recogni- 
tion of their merit -Valmiki’s pupils in this w'ay received 

(1) Tins 18 nctualli tlio clinm rojiontodh miido b\ tlic Puivi mb, which 
regard Ycdic texts and education by itself as futile iMthout tlio equally 
uicient and important Purniiic (it, Epic ) loro and tiaining Hdc AIHT 

(2) Of tunes of ‘ odavu ' and ‘ kliadaAu ’ ‘ jutis ’ in later Indian music 

('!) Tlicso are called * rela ’ or ‘died’ in modem Indian music, tlie^ 
are pioduced by sti iking with plectinm or Ungers se\eml strings of an 
instrument together or in rapid succession as an nocouipauimoiit 01 back- 
ground to the mum melody plajod on tho satno iiistiument 

(4) Tins may mean that ilio oiigmal Hiimayanu was composed m tho 
form of dialogues, or that the opic was, for purposes 'of piesentation before 
audiences, draniatisod, so us to arrange the lorses into speoches of the 
dnuuatis porsonro, nhioh could be oomraitted'to memory by tbe nctois 

(5) It 18 nolow 01 th^ that while uudioiices in the ‘ret’ academies aie 
stated to ha\c beon ciiticul in thoir pruisos ( bofoi'e awaitls of ment ), thoBoin 
tho court circles do not criticise but onlj piaise and encounigo 
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IroDi IhL aj^«mbltd (»A»n4lhUi) ri acadenuoans ( r<t 
fabhu »ad ) prlack of Ibt followjup description — Water 
jars { knlaiU ) sacred tases (kamnplala) and sadrlffclal 
\e5scls axes facRol ropes or straps and bundles of sacred 
hre slicks (belnc ihc ancient matches) cushiontd seals 
( brail ) of udumbara timber cushions ( bpils > (of kusa 
or other stuflinc or matting) and black deer sfcinx ffntcatl 
tare) girdles made of plaited muHja grata blades initiation 
hoods (being outer and upper garments upailla) and 
(artihclal) urigs of malted locks (Ji(d baDdhanaip ) barken 
\estment3 ( valkala ) loincloths (being inner and lower 
garmenU) kdolya allks and C»Ta silks (beres cloth?) — 
These were cvldentlj articles forming part of the ordinary 
equipment of resident students in the anramas of the 
time (i)— The rccllcrs trained b> \illmlki were indeed 
admired eier^nrhere ttt in he academies and assemblies 
of teachers ( r*i saipsada and r I sabhds > on the public 
chariot roads and ro)at roads and in tbr popular aibemblies 
(,jtna saipaads ) and kln^i councils ( pari«ads ) they were even 
lailted »ith honours to the palaces ( rewmo ) bj the kings 
personally and recommended to the coartlers and nobles (a) — 
(11 TIm lUt is t lerewtiDUi tb« (tem rr all (ruo M8II| 

e $ br*i* of ndsBlMrA J l.u-« )i \1 h> rort VwU *)>• t» 

wa^aaapper ml ot r ganoefit ( not » almdor tbrmd ginllf ) with which 
■ D I Itktcd ittnlMit wa I r«at«U{ tbo rcfuMct t « ijrvaent of 1 *d- 

[banam abows (hot tba IntUitfonai tnotlml (ockt of VoUlo atmlent wore, Bot 
(loo (o aotwl tBOrtlftcwiion hot tow acbool cmfoia of WMHng apodal iciKitBra 
rtIleaU la iKtrbapa aUll t ooaU In (h« aJkUUt of tood era aldluia 
nd (of Ica^IJi * taaar •ffaroaul mbrotderr ) and cira allka In 

tbo TootUra bull U«ar and acnifoi cot) of powUta anti 4kiroteM| w 
haro treadj acoo tliat aeoior Vodiu Uu Isnta wero roretnoiilallT lurcated irlth 
the- Olnlie aod tlw St ffr |eflia|M tlie 1 Lore 1 th Da*ija Id Ila aorllrr 
ad moro aaltahk) fonn r r da a t rt I nija nmiltor 

<S) We hate aeco IqUm AV tliat |npulaj aaaomblj- hall It| JownihJiw. 
WTJra uwJ for pohlto llterarj dkpatatlotiai for coonoetk* of^ Ifraaiaa and 
Isratna acbolan with royal coaria rffc other referBom aa(a 
SI 
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These aristocratic audiences too found the singing and 
music sweet, the words and expression (thereof) of apparent 
and clear import and of great variety , as they listened, 
long past events (in which probably they had taken part 
themselves) were as it were visualised, — for the singers had 
entered into the very spirit of the epic (or the poet) and rendered 
accordingly , they sang with a w'ealth of notes, yet in chorus 
(‘sahita’), — sweetly, yet passionately (rapt in emotions), — more 
passionately as the audience praised , the volume and pitch of 
voice varied under the control of the singers themselves , and 
their voices rang like the (subtle) echoes (‘layaO of chords 
(‘tantri’), — ^gladdening the w'hole body, mind and heart (the 
uerves, intellect and feelings) (i) , for the songs were rendered 
with all the wealth (richness) of the ‘marga’ (the standard 
or classical) mode (of music) (2) 

Four years after S'atrughna had listened to the Rama- 
gitam at Valmiki’s ‘a^rama’ in honour of his Madhura 
conquests, Rama held in ‘A^vamedha’ in the Naimisa, to 
which Valmiki was invited with his whole monastery, — 
and they played a prominent part m its proceedings and 
functions 

To this festal assembly (3) pious, scholarly poet- 
teachers (‘tapasvl yji s) from other countries also were 

(1) The effects of Music uere evidentb as much appreciated m Anc 

India as lu Anc Greece. ' 

(2) We have seen elsewliere that pievaleuco of mnsical teaming, of bards 

ana minstrels, and of dramatic societies, were a feature of Ayodhyan culture, 
and that music ( and danciug ) also flourished in the VSnara _and^Bak§aHa 
‘ iibratnas ’ and towns, the ‘marga’ mode vould naturally be the Kobalan 
mode us opposed to the other modes prevalent in the Southern Mauva regions 
[ Itis possible honeier to take ' marga ’ aB = * belonging to the roads ’ (-cf, 
epic performances on ‘rnthySs’ and ' margas ’ ), ic, the mbde affected and 
developed hy the n audonng minstrels of the land ] > , 

(8) The following details are from ESra VII IO 4 — II2 (PGB ) ^ ’ ' 
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'nrlted tocethcr with their wives (i) so also were dancers 
and acton (a) from other countries In the procession 
led b) nharata from AyodhyS itself to the sacrificial build 
ioft* ( yajfia vifa ) (3) In the Nfllml<;a on the GomatT 
were included scholars (in Ni(;ama ) and soldiers dancers 
and acton merchants with merchandise and numerous 
youthful women (4) 

Thither Yilmthi arrived with his pupils and parties of 
teachen ( ^is^as and r'>bsartit;hilta ) (5) and occupied prett> 
cottages ( Ufa Jan ) at one end of the residential area for Airaraa 
tcacbera (r^i vaja ) (6) and the numerous itakafas of his 
ui^rama (7) full of equipments and provisions were garaged 
close to tbcelegant quartern bulltspcciallyfor VAImIki ( \ 3 lmlki 
vQtaX^) Valmtki now instructed his pupils with KqiU and 
at their head dressed In their academic wigs and barken 
vestments ( ja(& and valkala ) to proceed to all parts of the 
Sacnficlal hettlement ( Yajfta vija ) (9) pt* to the Residentitl 

(1) TlMfrlre^of liram* (Mchm hul eJnrIy a bhrb portion in aortety 
oratroort brfaiK edaoal^ sad often tb>ni»*trw eaj^a^od I th« rfhicatlooal 
work f Dm Uramit — >STtl, nlw waa proaest io tkta aaatmbly wM thaa not 
■loM in a KiaKalttMj mnrd, b«t maat barn folt atronf and caty fa tb« eoiapeny 
at ao BUDj lailbn of timnar (rafalo^ froai llffemt Uraaiaa tadall g thorn 
from h*r own 

(S) Akmir wtth thetn onTno tallTnearSI (?) — t ak fr*r|aentora 
do^p-moTwa — t^^awfsutMn and dlrem (?) Perfaapa thfae were «pe<rtanT 
InHteil to eatirtala la wat^TMporff tb^ fa^tnii bWnjf heM oa tho (lottatl 

(3) rWr Infra-, for the wtmb of Sta 

(4) 0 fnnato fookaj peitapaoalyyoathfnl «mrtnaA»*, 

(5) Probably aaq* shila barn kaa a pentat aeaae akin to raqigba 
(cf iflM^ha ataowbore la thh Epir) I which naan *rf^Htnqishi(B 
elatod ( or aaocktloa of ) tnachen. 

(6) P(£« Infra for acnaa of *Ti(a bore 

(7) Of « f* tbo 100 iaka(aa of VW imltn a rbool porty pn)cc«dhi|t cm 
excnralon to UltUli, 

(8) Foraeaaeof rlta vidf infrm 

(9) For Tlta tfdr infrm 
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\rc.i for lenrlicrs (’H'-i-v TUn’) (i), and liic Hostels (oi Hoardinjc 
Houses) foi '.Urania' educated ficnllcincn ('hniliinaiias';, and 
along the cliariot-drn cb and royal roads (‘raihj.ls’ and ‘raja- 
in.lrgas )(2) to the palaces of the iin jled princeb ('rnja-grhas') {3), 
the (latewaj of Rfuna’s palace, and the ‘Sacrificial Site before 
the priests ( *1 1\ iks ), — and to ch.int the whole R.unajana, jf 

(1) ‘ ^ njrm-Mitiih ;ii( ofirii r(‘r< iroil to III I pii niiil I’lir.nm liOmliin 

tlio\ c <11 rr sjiniiil to I tip S|m ,||, |„i An iis w it li (ti initi>nir\ ) 1 1 hkIi in ci- of inoin- 
bors of till* rmtil fninih nml 1 oiirliPt'-, im (Ipscriin il iti tin* 'S \ Kiiipluiax, in , 
ttip fti rnngoniPiit p nml striK I iircR firp cppiiitmlh tho minr, Iiotlior in tlic Vcilir 
ifiNts or in ilin Piiriinnp, Mnli iblifirtn aiiil Humrit non, ninl Pimilar in nil ercnl 
fopiitc gnthoriiif;p, ii'Iij'iniiP or ppciilar, like Ilaja«iiMi, Astnni dim, nr Srtam- 
\nra llii rliippilicalioii “ ‘ t ajriii-tS(ii — *nM-\'t(n’ — Valml^l^iitn indicate p 

panic port of ton ii-planning np IN lilt oil i‘d in be Iniinp out of an Kcbibition 
site (and ttanaK ‘a I'laicdlia ’ in ilcaciilicd to Imio been a liigli tlaN 3 ‘ inol i 
fair, 01 c \lnbition), tlip Piitirc ' Asinntcdlm -* padnin ’ being goncmlh called 
the ‘\njria-i 5 tn (tlio Hol\ Scttlcnipiit), one ])Oition of winch wap tho 
‘Rst-\aia’ (tho AliholP Town), whcroin again was the * Valpiiki-iatn ’ 
(tho Vrilinlki Mnneionp) airongnt otlicr ‘il(afi (coinpnping ‘ 11(1 / . 7 ' nnmod 
after other gtont ‘ u'-mnm ’ honda , so nbo thorn ivnro other Wards of 0 i' 
Cnmp Oitv sot apart foi Ronrding Ifoiipcs for braliinnns, for BesidoncoP 
of tho iniitod PriiHOs, for tho Roinl Falncc, and for tlin Sacnficinl Site 
proper — ‘Vata’ in tlicso dcpcnptlons is of tho snnio Origin as Vorn 
*'('>) “‘t(nj [ nitli ‘girit (a) ], ‘ i (b) ati ’ 'bad (r)i', ‘ bara ,‘boio’ ‘born 

all designutiag inrioiiN forms of hoiisc-stnictiirn , tlio uses of *b(v)a( (a)’ 
Singh and Mitli ‘ gliat (11) ’ indicate tliatnn onili and sjiccinl sense of ‘laln ’ 
was a ivcll-planned sonos of dwelling Iiohsch on oitlioi side of a metallnd 
road, an nvomio, lending to tho stops on a tank or rner-side (a traditional 
Indian plan) Tot ‘latn = "settlement or group of honscs, tf Dravidian 
place names like ‘ Bo 7 -vadn ’, ‘ (indi*i adn ‘ Bhila \adi , ‘ Sarnnta-vadi etc 

( 2 ) Tho urban chnrnctoi of the Yajha-vata’, is clearly shown hj this pro 
vision of broad metalled toads in it suitable foi carnage nifl caravan trnfhc, ns 
lie have seen such a settlement is ‘ \ l(.n ’ Cows of honsos on metalled roads 

Ci) ' Gj ha ’( til tho plural ) signified 111 Vcdic times fnirlj large build- 
ings, either for at istocratic residences (eg, in ttic very ancient city name 
‘ RSja^grhn’ ) nr for funeral inemoiinls ( mnnsoloums ) , tide AT 8 H >e horise- 
slructures 
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V( t rtiilji uith lufus .itjfl tiui'iir <’ ) (i) it 

*.ei in\.\noi's hum tm s rprainSitt') (r). and it v 1‘. ( ompo’^Ct! 
In 1 'modtrn {/ * i f ^ ntf" ;ti}>/»nr\ ) juu/t •.sor uf Iticr.iitirc 
f'nprn.'nnr^ v') ( t) 

Kutm lic^rd iluntt tiu iinurtnt h<n«tuu‘'irni\'-, rvnd hcinfj 
furious ( till d lo/stlur n j'r. it nssctnld> to sit hctv r ( n fftlicr 
l>usinci‘>nf tlu WH tnudti.i cob br uiou*. (4), and rcpiu stcd tlio 
sludciU r< Mtt rs to pn t a pi rtorin uiro hcfon U. \s (stiinnlcd 
3o<nnlos\Mr< dotu tin first du. mfl I'soo-' cold rrunsucu 

(It tt( 1 ii it)itnt inii Ilf ►uli t j>if jM'firi f- ss till r( fc r( tn< orip- 

imlitv I luiiu >1 lit V-'tniil.i < n" nl' • t' r> fi*-i of till ' nm form'’)! 

• |t r |i ’ tr. ]irnli*tl)lt I’nr ttur ti tti- li« fnro lii^ ftitii r rrf' i“nltfii in proar or 

•>1111* t irl\ \'( thr fiu'lf' tin \ I 'll* « tnmph t of ‘ TtniMu nml * Nira'nipai 
oiv( >. tiiKM'li s nf n Ini olil l’nr*> m \rrui<mm Invi Koon lil.< , in finlc nnd 
I mi'ti'iM* , til” Vnlir ' iHillirv^ nlulo rnrtiin in t>ri;;in nnd rlmnrUr, ivrri 
ftllii r Ifill hIh “ft lo iiui“ii , ni'if < pnti iniicinPr ri n Inri il for I hr thontro ( »n 
(irr”l 'trn»i ) it m iKit( n ortltt llnf tin KiisiLn“, n ho ni n* Inrrrrl t n»«(vmfrfl 

u ith * tr'Uli < ntnl * rnilihl' lil< rn'iiro, «< ri< n kimlri d trroiip to tin fthpoia 

towlinli \ nliiii|,t InloiiLf'iI 

(U) 'I’miiruin nna itI“o nn 0 irli striictiiml torin , cf Votlic ‘ chnnilnfi ' 
lin’d lintli of piiatn fttid (tf lmililiiif;*i ( t idi 11*511 n budding nctmlipa ) 

111 Vrdic III tlip pools ttork nnd tlip biiildtr^' or tillipr cmfmtnpn'n itork niP 
(irti n rotiipirpil ntid dpscnltotl in ptniilnr tprinn il tvoiild fpphi or if flic tcr- 
ininnlopi of ft Inijlih doioloppd pn - \rvnn nmtonnl riMli/ation tvcrp njiplipd 
In Arinii Rpttlprfl to Innfjimgo nnd lilprntnrp tiliicli imir llnir spccml gift to 
Indill (ns to \nrioim other nniient lands) 

( 1 ) Till m Mcrp tliercfon porlipr ‘ usrnmft ' tcnchorfl wlio Imd left epic 
(ip, Purruiic ) poems behind them Ihnt wcro known in Itumn nml Vrdmlki’s 
lime ( 14 th ppiil B C ) , tins is fnlh in nctonlnme wnlh the Piiranic tradi- 
tion, which knows of ancient and special heroic ballads uhout much onrlier 
Koifilan or other hastcrn Kings than Ilamn, c 5 , nhont Pithn, Mandhatn, 
Tri^ankn, narisoliantlrn, Sngnm, etc 

( 4 ) This IS quite in accordance with the Vedic (and PnrSnistic) practice 
at the bigger sacrifices, theological disputations, musical performances, 
rVanya’ ballads, traditional histones, etc , wore some of the intcnm festal 
entertainments, along with much revelr\ and license, 
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olTercd b> Rima (i) bul rcspcctfulljr declined ( ) the author 
*hip and nature of the epic ind (delalN about ) the poet s 
educational cjlablhhmcni ( 1 rali tlm ) (j) were icrcaled by 
I^va and Kula who Introduced lhcm»elvei to Rima ai 
\alrnlkl s pupils it was then arranRcd to ha\c the whole epic 
recited for man> days more (4) 

Die assembly before which Ka 4 a l^sa and other pupils 
of \ulmlkl c^\e an epic performance consisted of Printes 
citizens ( paurai ) and people from the countryside ( iana 
padas ) creai monks ( mahn mams ) and initiated ^ cdlc 
scholars ( raidika dvljas ) learned men ( pamjltas ) widely 
read men ( \aha frutai > and scholars in Mpama astrolo- 

Cists scholars In the I incalstic and I honetic Sciences 
(I) r b-a.a,p.tl3i [fib Misunlb* U trU fvr mooUi, MtaOdUjs 
w IT lalm fof ibc compkit pre* nuitua f I pk 4 sbost CcUcsDtas, B^ma 
■uy be Ulrfl lo 1*^ prrpafMl lo pajOO* llOjiiBa,4(\0O0 jfoH pknv fm* 
iboLptc which U «cK (aerHfblfl « I b c<fni|«rvU Bitb ih^ trsdi 

tkm bofil f ml ■ i and M hn d of Olatai, 9 1 r«BtarKw lal^ 

(1) Tha nasoo fur dcrliuioir (s prriiapa dl*cb»p<1 b Ibp anJ at mioeti 
tiral V^InlU tater <m Buuln WfuiP Bbna In ibr aMcnblr that 81(1 
Ic mlnrrd as the KcWalao (jocen ( and ccixat^oprtlj bk f ruarttr |>a)ilU be 
rrcafpilKH] at th bofra^pjarmt (o (!•« tbrvBP ) '^ablcb he appear* tr» haro 
r ^anle<I ai (he b(*«t reward for hi* m ril and laboan 

(1) 'Tbr Vodto rntbtbS b entlemrot or MDCtoarj olaUlib* 

went OT [■ tltatlaa — ckk rp|Kit tb>a i lo iWlfamco* VUmlklaD nxiptat^ whore 
(he rebrr U irprlm oded for h* tla^ \ wa om nf a ecnpl ofdom 

t>w poet t acher rmlrm (hat the (fetMUntr pemm fbonld eorer aiTaln enter 
hb Mhool Mtttotneal ( pralif bl ) — H b not a curw mcaalo^ that be may 
mrrer atlaln repaUlioo ( ai b po|>«Urly sapiioacd ) [jr{>ldaa were am 
ployed at VllBlki* asrama lo ply (ta ferry boats cm tho Oaagea | tba onli 
ury pajml tkm of the ceitiUy along iba Uangat ( and Ita Booth bank ) from 
naaraboal Pra^iga to Vabill ]>poara from the epic to haro boeo Kifida 
( DKa or erra Blk^ ) wbn# to the Wcai and Booth of Praylpa toward* 
Olbakfi aaed East ad Smilb of tba «oi* it wu Vltiara ( OoH gala and 
IJbia) — ijofts In accordaaeo with tba PBrJnlo traditioo f ctha dbtrlbo 
tkma f tbb ire 

{<) About U or 39 day |>robably 
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('‘S^-ibda-\ idah ), scholars in Law and Custom (Lftta-sfilras, ) (i >. 
and Logicians (Causationalisls ‘haitukjn ) , Puraiuc bards and 
chroniclers, and scholars in Puranic lore (‘Paiiraiiikas and 
‘Purana-jnas’) Ts), poets and prosodists (scholars in ‘chandas ), 
persons know incj the characteristics of Sounds (/ t scholars 
in musical science), professional musicians ( ‘gandhar\an’ ) 
experts in songs and dances art critics ( ‘kala-matra-Msesa- 
jfirm' ), and painters (‘citra-jnan’'l (^) 

Understanding from the concluding portions that La\a 
and Ku^a were his own sons Rama one daj brought about 
the second and fatal ‘ lest’ of Sita , the 'r-.is' who had assem- 
bled for the Vs\ amedlia and their pupils (along with main 
others) were in\itcd by Rama to be present at bita s Oath m 
tnc King’s Council ( ‘Pari'-ad ) the ‘r-^is’ then appro\cdof 
the procedure , as she swore in declaration of ner lidclilj, 
the monks applauded her (4) bfit the strain of the conflicting 
emotions of the situition was too much for her tired ncr\ts 
and broken heart, ind at the climax of her life’s dnm i she 
passed awa\ in the midst of the applauses and welcome of tin 
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asiembly (i) The day after that the Epic perfonnance by 
Vulmikl 8 pupilf was flnUhed and the Aifvamedha sacrifice 
ended —and with it practlcallj the history of the last 
preat IkwAku King (j) 

It remains now to describe the asramas that are stated 
In the epic to have existed In various earlier periods before 
Rima 8 time Of these we have already noted thiee Important 
ones VIZ those of the nbrsu chaplain of the Ik'Vvaku King 
Danda the VIdarbha Trlnce flveta and the Ikavabu King 
Saudfisa Kalma^apilda (j) There remain three others rr- 
the oArftmas of the Manva King Tpjavlnda of \ alkali and 
of the Viiistha and the VWvomllra r^ls whose rivalry was a 
famon* event of ancient history Trpavinda lived lao to 170 
yean before Rima and Devamj Vijlis(ha and his rival 
Vl>.varalha VUvumvtra Kaollka some 400 years before him (4) 

King Tpjavinda had (according to custom) retired to 
an toframa (apparently founded by himself) in the (Himalaya) 
mountains (5) with his family To this £drama repaired a 
theology teacher ( brahma r^l ) of the Pulastya Order (6) 
for discourses ( prasahga ) on the Sacred Law ( Dharma ) 
and ultimately settled down there ( vas ) engaged In studies 

(1) Tbf> ttoryot tbe Earth* hrr at hrr rrqmt U rmlr 

■ npeHmpowLl tUrej aad a tUt <me 

(Z) After this Hm the Ada* of the mJdlaad* irndnllj roae to pow r 
the pro^AfU olrDEntlon bed now reached the limK nf Ita doj^ l I eoee the 
irmt Importance t Rlmlrmnie caltaral d UHe 

(S) Ahooi 780 180 lad ) 4^ year* before Blmi 

(4) Yid Parflter AIHT for the colletlon of Pnrlplc asd VcdJc t edlttow 
about tbU areot 

(5) Ot te the Hlnrilayan fllrama of enotheT priacc Kaiadbn^ 
of the DriKhboariog 8UU f UHhni where too Hi daoghtef wa edoated I> 
Vedfo taaoDtr 

(fl) The PQla»t7maluidtditane«T«»tyle of halr-dretaJug or affi {V dr 
AIBH) , thoj were aUo to the aflnraB (-KWy*iw») end the behw 

often Identified with the letter 

83 
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( ‘svadhyaya’ ) (i) He however felt disturbed by the presence 
of sportive yet irreproachable ( ‘amndita’ } maidens, daughters 
of brahman and ksatriya teachers ( ‘rsis’ and ‘rajarsis’ ) (2), 
singing, dancing, and playing , so he behaved in such 
manner (3), that these ‘‘a^rama’ ^irls ceased frequenting the 
precincts where ne Uved, from apprehension of being some day 
found to have (become illegitimate mothers, but Typavinda's 
daughter (4) was bpld enough to .meet him alone (s) while 
he was engaged in studies ( ‘svadhyaya’ ) and reading aloud 
( ‘vedasrutiin srutva’ ), attracted by h.is reading of the Vedic 
texts, and became enciente by him , much perturbed, she 
repaired to her father’s ‘asrama’ (quarters), and questioned 
by him, related her adventure, how she went alone to the 
Pulastya scholar. Ascertaining what the matter was, Tr^avinda 
took his daughter to the ‘Pulastya’ and requested him to 
accept her as wife, she being endowed with similar qualifica- 
tions as he himself (6), and being herself ready to be his wife 
( 'udyata svayam’ ) (7), and to be ever in attendance on him 

(1) Apparently as a coHeagae teacher or senior scholar, with a sepamfce 
bloqk , to himself, TTitlun the ‘ airaraa’ of Tjnarmda, for later on 'Cmavinfin 
and tins P)Ulastyau 5Qhola.r are stated ,to have had sejiiirnte hut neighbonnng 
‘ Israma-padam’ or monastorio blocks 

(2) This may also mean the ordinary ‘asrama’ teachers and the princeh 
scholars livipg m retirement in the Mrama 

(3) The edifying text says he cursed them noth this danger , grossly 
amorous, indecent or lioentions bshayionr is often asserted in tradition of ‘fsis’ 
or thoir pupils in 'a.rama’ llie resident ‘ asrama’ girls were clearly fully 
grown up ones, and educated ui music, dancing and Vedic literature, and 
came of respectable brahman and ksatiiya families 

(41 She 18 called Il(d)a'yil(d)a in the Vnisali genealogies, and noted 
as the ancestress of the Pnlastyan ‘Iraiyan’s of the Deccan and the South, 
she evidently appreciated Vedic learning, and was herself nell-road (vl-^^^tu) 
and farther educated by her scholar liusband 

(5) Of DovayanI and Kaca, 01 Sakuntnla 

(6) Vide n 4, it shows that men and women in the asrama conld rocoiro 
the same standard of education , tide ante re same state of things in other 
conteinp ‘atrnmns’ 

(7) That IP, It was a cose of ‘ Siayamvam’ , cf Dot ni ani and Sakuiitan, 


again, 
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dorlnc hli laborioui studentship ( Krama ) at the flfiTama 
The Pulaii>a desirous of acccpitnff her as wife acn-ed 
heartily and Tnji'lnda, bestowing his daufihtcr on him 
rcpalrud to hlso*.n u rama pada while she dwelt with him (t) 
pleasin;; him b> her conduct and character At she used 
to listen to and team ( vl'^^Ita ) the \cda5 from her husband 
reading ( adhl ) them her ton was called Visravaf(2) — who 
loo became a learned youth abiding by or dclIghUnR In the 
courses of(\ed{c) study ( irotl man vrata rata ) like his 

father Vlsravas became cnj^Rcd in \ cdlc studies 

( sv^dh>a>a ) at aa early age (s) and developed a line 
character a Ilhirad\*aja r^i (4) learnt of this and jjave him his 
dauchtcr l)L\a \amlnl as wife wedded according to the 
law having in tie* eugenic good (j) fprajinvlk^lkya 

(1) Cr SajiU <f*n?hUTof tfdJlhfc* wttS tur f tber* pipflKjitKKfs 

sbnfaatUhi tbt now Uruna (Ubh ) 

(t) Btmnir prvTwtnt wl ■ M Vnllc »eljc>Ur^ mdln? tin 

V«d« fttona Tftb tb«fr ba (jtaJ* tad Umr taoi a a rT'ntt maolfeatinfi lot U 
h-extat prrcocity aad bocwnlacr teamed a uJ m 1 Uy lhatr falben are 
ortce toU hi (Ufl ancimi Uedhtooal lltonatui (<> tbe e k4.e of DlrjrbaUtnn 
hats or Afitvakra a cmithm) All tbi liowa tbal wire* if Alrnins HbUara 
rccolrrd •atBchmi ed(tcBU'»n ( rftan (n tl um rasio ) Leforo v rrlaffo 
to bo ablo to fol«w their binbstHl In tb Ir Vodle atmtin and to mothiuo 
• Lodle^ era fter lieptdBe i to an itbvrttood (ri'tr other dutaila n AlSII ) 

(3) rrTcodtj’ armn^ i rama boja la ften pnUcU la Lraditbmal 
Utcralvt) nJ 0 3 aborc 

(1) Tku coetamponry Uitr tl IJ (itep bS of [*andtrra ll■ia)wereaB 
Indnattal prtaaU frtoap who bsdaagraftad tbeimelrai cw tbe Panrara royal 
family In the C Agl Yamoet l>olb and crasprieeU tbo waU-koowii Ura- 
b^sysy ktpya, BiAhyti aad Aaiaya>0)n{ya branoiw ani amonfat them wore 
many KfTtdio p b TMa Bbtradrljs may hare been ocaof theae, aad aa 
aariSot knU patl of tbe Bbindrlja Israma at P yJge rlaltad by Bima 
aad A* a cjl bod before. 

(I) Imllaa Society wai {vrbapii the flrat to mtch, abate and oactraraffo 
tbo ea g eelo aepeet f omrlain' and to try <0 ragtiblto abdtl rebUkHU In rkiw 
of ««iieDb UraU I ef tbe Ubamti and Cdcoa StUraa. 
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buddhya) Their son was Vaisravana, a'lord ofnches’(i), and he 
used to visit his parents in their monastery from time to time 
travelling by his ‘Puspaka’ (i) — The fugitive Raksasa chief (2) 
Sumali’s daughter, Kaikasi, advised by her father, went to 
live in the ‘asrama’ of Visravas (3), and wooed and won him 

( 1 ) This human and Puramc Vaisravann should not be confused uith 
the god Ku^ era, called the Vaisrai ana , probably the god Kui ora was optativoly 
so designated in ancient tunes as haring been specially rvorshippcd or 
dear tothe Vaisraranas (desc, of Visravas, being Manvas of Yaisali i\ho be* 
canic ‘ dhana-patis,’ i c , merchant-pnnces, ‘ lords of riches,’ inilhouaires b\ 
tiadc, cf ludra being called the ‘ Kau'^ika Indra,’ or ‘son of Vrsaiiasia,’ etc, 
111 Vcdic lit , meaning that the Kausikas were specially faionied b> Indra, etc , 
the Vaisraianas were of conrse nobles belonging to the VaiSalT royal family, 
and Vnisdli must have fiom the earliest da3S been one of the greatest trade 
centres of India , cf the wealth of the Licchaii aristocrats (plutocmtsl of 
Vaisall in a subsequent (Buddhist) age The ‘ Pn§paka ’ of the ‘dhniia-pali ’ 
son of Vls^a^as (daughter's son of king Tfnavinda), seems to refer to a 
particular tj pe of nierchantsliip used b} Vai^ali merchant princes formcr- 
and sea-borne trade , such a ‘ Pu5paka’ Rama used for returning from Lanka, 
and this clearlj was a ship (tide pargiter AIBT) , it is to bo noted that the 
2 ends of a sailiug ship uitli the spreading sails in the middle uould 111 a 
diug-aiiiatic representation look like an opening ‘ pu’jia ’ If the ' Pu^paka ’ 
could go up to Vi'^rnras’ ‘asrama,’ this must have been situated at the foot of 
the mountains here the Gandakl broadens out into the jiluiiis TJic above 
detail about Vaisravana indicates that scholars’ sons with nnstocnitic (matcr- 
iih 1 ) relations left ‘ asrama ’ pursuits foi trade and became iiiilliuiiaiics but 
vet iiiaiiitaiiied connection with their father’s sthools, 

( 2 ) !• 10111 the Ram' V nine account it would appear that liicse R'lksavas 
had to flee from Peniiisuhii India across the seas to the islands in the Laslerii 
and Western Seas, abandoning even the ishiiid of Lanka adjacent to the 
iiiaiiilnnd, — w Inch was then occupied bj the trading Vaisravana'' of Vaisall 
H\ allving themselv es with these half Mluva half-Pulastjun Vai'-mva'ias, tlie 
fugitive BaksaS'is regained a footing in Lanka, aud hiinlh, with their enormous 
iiiatciial resources, succeeded in caning out a doiiiitiion in iiiuritimc and 
peniiisiilir Inain 

( 3 ) Other ehiefiains daughters too of tins age went to live in the 

‘i nnii'is' to hi odueitc'l thus Vadlirv nsva-l’ane'da's daughti r Ahiilja wne k nt 
to ^IIthll^ to hi tdiie-ited nndt r binidvaii-Ciotaiiia (ride in his 

K hoot 
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( bhaj* vx ivayaip ) (i) she was in advanced youth 
( jauvantiii vyatlvartate ) and It was time for her givioK 
away in marriafic but suitors were not forthcoming for fear 
of rejection (i) of her sons Vibhlsapa engaged in Vedic 
studies ( svadhyaya ) in the Himalayan al^rama of hia 
father (*) and he resolved to follow religiously all the life 
stages one after another 

The monastery of the famous Va^isjha who had a long 
struggle with the kaualVa 1 aura\a king Vl^vflmitra about 
hierarchic rights and privileges abounded in (3) flowering 
plants creepere and trees varioos (domesticated) animals 
and tame deer It had Its associations or groups of initiated 
students ( dvi ja saiiighos ) (4) successful schoolmen or 
graduated scholars ( tlddha-carapas ) (5) poet teachers 

(l) Cf tb« already twUcod cues of Ahalyl and *Ociiaiiia and llarU 
atul Polaatya 1 ton^makdag fo ibv co-«daMtJoiu( J ramaa of tlioao dajs wu 
qntte cocdioocu Tbo folloidag pcraonal dotal] about Kaiku abows that girls 
of tbia ago eoold bo edooato^ tPI at laaat abmt or 30 aod rernahi uunacrlad 
UU tbeat ■ueb a womaa would naUnwlly be a froblara for nzHon, and 
woold benelf bo olco <b hor Uoicc ending finally bv a forward woolog of 
a man to bor fanc} Of tho hutoowbat alnrilar eaaoof Vrda rati ( bbatl) 
dangbtof of Kniadbra^ 

(3) Tbe pendstent atatamont of (be conorodon of Poi ityaa BJioaau 
with tb UlmUayan ragtxAS la romarkaUe i It U potafbl boToror that fa 
many of tbeao atatomanU th blmila^a of Sonakrit texta^DrarbLan (1) 
mAUf, hnia. 

(8) Tbo foUowl g detaila am frum Mm. I Jl 5t5, a brlbmanlodJy 
retooebed rem of a genuine P klo lindltbm. 

(4) Of tbo varioua aaAgb ra utioned oonatitontly lu coonoctlon 
altbtba other ikrmnma i thus aiekballalui Biiibt.aCL4ha at AJudbya, aame 
u d i Ja aafigha 

(6) Olrmja ■•belonglag to a Oaram or Vedlo acbool | If a later 
meulng (pothafn a deriratire ooo) of cv-n a la adopted, tlddha.clrar)a 
would Tuaaa * aocompUibed bania ten blog pica and ballads In tbo 
Urama — not t all d Improbable aenae 
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( ‘rsis’ ), and groups of young scholars attached to thcnv 
( ‘vala-khilyas’) (i) 

When king Visvaralha-Vi^vamitra of Kanyakubja paid 
him a visit there, ‘Vasistha ordered an ‘asana’ (carpet-seat) 
for him, and the royal guest, comfortably seated, enquired 
about his pupils, gardens, etc , on /ns part ‘Vasistha’ enquired 
in detail regarding the policies, administration, finances and 
foreign relations of the king, — the form of the questions show- 
ing that princes of the time looked up to the Vedic schools 
for approval of their manner of Government(2), in this way 
there was a prolonged and delightful conversation between the 
king and the teacher-priest — ‘VaSistha’ then proposed to 
entertain Vi^vZLmitra, and his staff or army, right royally 
( ‘properly’ ), — the king (of the land) being the best of guests 
to be honoured with solicitude , but though Visvamitra 
declared he was satisfied with the ordinary school fare of roots 
and fruits and water, and the Honour shown, ‘Vasi'it'ha’ 
pressed him for a “reception” — A feast accordingly was 
prepared in the ‘asrama by ‘Savala’ (3) for ‘Vasistha’s’ royal 

(1) ‘ Klnlja ’-^^^bolouging toa ‘kbila’ or being of the nature of a ' khilu’, 
appendago or folloiMug, in an ‘asrama’, thoroforo, ala klulya’s would 
obMOU'ilj' iiieuii the junior scholars following a senior sclioliir or tutor, 
siieciallj as the) arc al«o often dosignatod ‘ rsis ’ in tiaditional literature, 

I r , they wore young scholais who assisted (ns ‘ khilns’) their ‘rsi ’-tcuchcrs, 
perhaps we have bore a SOI t of moiiitoriul sjsttiii, which bus a ji imllel in 
the later incdie\al Indian ‘ \al-cat ' (dor fioni ‘ ^ ila-kliiba ’ — Along with 
‘ c rda-khilj as ’ , ‘ vnikiriiia^as ’are also nieiitiond here (ns often cisowhoro), 
these latter si ould in fitness of tilings refer to the diggers or biiildors of 
hucTilicial altars in the monastcrios, organised as a seliool band for iiLiials, 
uiidgi\on the minute tr-iming rcijuircd for tins work, the ' taiklianusaB ’ 
would thus include those ‘ asiiniid ’ students who prepared for tlie fcacordotul 
jirofoBSion ovclusnclj 

(2) Cf AV XI 5, where kings aie said to rule with the help of Vedic 
students- 

(d) Sa\airi=--Sumbhi, the cow-goddcss, the initroii deity of V'lsisthas, 
tiotaniu'-, and other priestly families cf I.g\pliun cow goddess of priests 
Asindlcitidm kISll, jiroh ihl\ the «u called ‘Vcdic’ bnihiimn<hiii"wcronllpio- 
\r\nn and akin to \ u tons NN t -t AmivIic gioiips, iii nni and cnihratioii — The 
feast was “-o splendid that it was tliunglit possdili in an ' asraina ' onl\ In 
tlu dniiic fiiMiiir of the patrunisH of thi ‘ asrama tin cow-goddess ''acad't 
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ROWls Ihc mcHk satisfied all the tlx taitcs and four ini>s of 
ea inp (i) —and Included conical piles of rice fried rice (a; 
fried paddy and baked rice with curds (3) hlph dais 
paslrlei (4) luparcanci honej and syrups (5) malreya 
wines and cosily spirits (6) soups and chops of various 
enjojablc tastes (7) — all on slhcr plates or vessels (8) — Kinp 
\iH\umitra t.as thus entertained alonp with the prinapal 
members of his harem (9) and with his chaplain and priests 
courtiers ('officers) ministers and retainers (10) 

(l) SOTr «neel btller p fjent Irinevnti cbewlnp *nrkltip 

Ik-lcictff au) dHnlrtof; 

rii) ThU proti. nudi for poUr> f roMem tisiM 1 itw’ nr W 
mnla dnM oot pfrv «bj fr»il imqvo 

(5) palj 1 I thti t« • belter mdlnp iWad dadht-kalrSl 
c«m 1 of cord ( ) ( poly*h are wfmrd 10 in mrlr VwJir tevi* ( e 7 
AlSn Tt taarrisRo cnMonu ) tbocuth drri wt from Pm irtUn pull frmn 
which wnri t«d other rmakenUr word# h*Tr foar > potTSh is nl 
roorm^^rra «i«ri salodfain d«lksf 7 

(4) Uertrscio bbafcfjfca drj- twtwt or po tHc* (Mlud or rwretl 
ate nlird lhafeyria In Tit# Rl Bbt 1 they crvrrrpond t what 1* cslted in 
rrrrb kbU4r { otrimeiB myslM m#«n highly rp4i><>d or rioM •OB#ot>cd. 

(6) PtaSnl tbe^ wm nude of rsHcnu fralt Jotcee with llccd 
fmlt# thrown in sod flartnirieg (d«>erfbcd tt» Tita. DL Bilt. for mmple ) 

to) Atarm ( for dhtl etien bet. Inr* nuirrya tnrd etc. 
rxic Vcdlo Index. 

^7) SQpin Bod kh4i|(J» at) Ibe fnrmer W a true VedleUem, — 
borve-fleih broth for exuapte befog much prized in the early Vedio ape 
kht^«)aTB *>aotB«thlog that (a boppod oO or Kioeed or prepared la Ut# or 
•llcea I It may mean elthflr a aweetueat or a mint chop or enUet i coming 
togvtbor with lOpkn the UtUr U tho more pwobahl# Mtrte and aolted 
be«ld«# to th# hontlng ecilTme* In the ilnmu 

(8) Oanda bWJanial | (ran^ ^sUrer i cf the owtly m#tat 
pl«U (oopper gold etc ) dUplayed before King fibaraU# j^y a^ tb«s 
Bblrad ija Wrama i ibo rar loc inni^a btfijnn* i doot no* gire 
a nUabl# unae 

(0) B4 tatrpora Taro it may alao mean with hi# chief wire#. 
Tor VldTimlUa pwiygamy eWe AIsD 

(10) Of the almOar atrtertahiBaeiit of King Dharata wit) all hi# 
baxwB eoBrtkra Mldlwa and Mrtahwrt at the PraySfa Urama of Bbi- 
Tadrtja t Wg moaaateriea thcrofon, were known 8 eotihirte# befota that tlnu. 
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The details of the struggle that followed between ‘Vasistha* 
and Visvamitra over the possession of the divine cow S'avala(i) 
show ' that, — (a) the wealth ( specially m cattle) of the 
‘a^rama’ excited the king’s cupidity , (l>) he claimed it on the 
ground that all treasures belong to the king , (c) on opposition 
he offered vaiious fabulous substitutes as a price, — 7'is , 
heaps of silver 14,000 gold-bedecked elephants, 800 golden 
four-horsed chariots, toio noble horses (2), any amount of gold 
and gems , (^) on continued resistance he took away the ‘af^rama’ 
cattle by force (3), taking advantage of his privileges as a 
guest(4),(^) but he was subsequently attacked by mercenery S' aka, 
Yavana, Pahlava and other barbarians employed by the 
Va 4 istha ‘asrama’ (sj, and was forced to flee from his king- 
dom. (/) Visvamitra re-issued from his forest refuge and ravaged 
the Vd4i‘;tha monaster}-, which was burnt and devastated 
and whence disciples fled by hundreds and thousands (6), so 
that for a time it was like a wilderness , (,f) but ‘Va^istha’ 
rallied the monks and stemmed the Kau^ika aggression 

(1) Fids infra, and n 3, p 174 

(2) Tn Parlnic tradition, tlie Kannka dynasty is prond of its raro breed 

of hoises ( vide AlHT and AISH) ^ 

(S) Perhaps what he took away was the idol of the cow goddess fjavnli 
or Surabhi or Nandinl, supposed to have hronght prosperity to the Ya^istha 
* adrama ’ , cattlediftmg was of course a common Vodic Ksntnyan 
practice 

(4) Of the extraordinary privilege allowed to guests of enjoying the 
wives of the host (in Mbh , eg) 

(5) According to unanimous Piii'nic tradition, these barbarian races 
were very ancient inhabitants of nothorn and north-i\ estorn frontiois , thus 
certain brandies of early Ik? vikns uere ^akns, and branches oftlieDiiih- 
yiiB j\ere Sakas and Yavanas, long before Viivanntra's time, some time 
later these Sakas an! Yavinns joined tlio Haihaj a-Yadaias in their depreda- 
tions, were punished by King Sagnrn Aiksvakn, hnt the Vasi?thns secured 
faiourablo terms for them evidenth there n ns a tradition of amity botwecii 
them (Fide AIHT). 

(6) Similar notices of monnstories being devnsted and scholars fleeing 
are also found in the Pur inns m other connections, (>f/,tonip. flnilinva 
or Kiilakoya rads. 
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«acctMfall) lni>«r*on(i) (A) fruitrated king MiirimUra vowed 
to become a brlihman blcnirch himself (a) —This whole episode 
Is nothing but the slrogglc between the head of a powerful 
monuter> and the King of the land In which the latter is 
obliged to bow before hieratic inducnce and prestige but out 
of which he emerges successful In a sense by himself becom 
ing the head of a rival monastic order and institution 

\ftcr defeat bj \ a ls|hn (3) and his monks (4) king 
\ ijivamiira along with his queen (s) went to the South (6) 
and engaged In bruhman training while four sons were 
horn to them (7) after some time he was recognised in fiurama 
circles as a k^atnyan teacher ( rSiar^t ) (S) 

(1) tVr ar* ot ih« AV vtferrhr 

\ mIIc ttodnl «nk «^)olrv«0 (o iii«Di| fw Hsbt ttu* 

»tt«n nt Khitr* ( ff h 

UU rtswpi* I.J ( *jwctaUy Alls% ) tn 

BomWfS •• U frMo tbf rsrliyte iiT7«kwi« 

(Jt t{ »» Itn* liert (rflbo*' U Kv*tm » welt t Rril p>a 

TM* mfUlary •< «r*n at prWtlf bH** &<■«»• B3m I 6 } 

(4) rrfltnrtfltdffun from Tlla) I i Jpi 60 i 6 / j 6 r-ii *63 1 fif 1 (J 5 . 
(rf) H *» r>oi nrr In VH (qiltn»« il»i for |niDrp*«n to Ink In 
MrSBiB llft|tiUe« tlttn-Bctyi nArrM a Ttblrcmra 

(t) It li rvtaariubl^ but tbo Boatb aud th bofn« of Ijrlbnuhlc 
tnlalnpr for lh« lUmtysnlc Ibla laRr with o4hrr TlKm^Tantr 

itMafU kboBlth S ntnit of DstnULo (JanttUiHna) od L.i ktrutha and 
IaAU vktrk wmi flnarlihlnit r«it*^ of bWtttr nltar* At t ng g ft< d 
brfnrr prntiobtj It wa tho Sirauw of U ttAgt rm the fttnpl Ukc when> 
nt imltn bud rrpoirrd f rbU brlhmeplr trthilng (Apperr tJ/ Jt wtt 
tb( ftoatbrm ronoetton thst Wd to Too«}r VKTlmUn fuatUrt to bo rUsooit 
u PiUst^i Rikf&ttt and ARoMyati rid# AITIT) — Boatl brreWrtmrir 
the rmmtxj Booth of the OaoRi^ a»d KnlaU im alto la Parinat tho ropntr^ 
helnren Magadha and Andhra U called TrHsAkn ■ tand ( »di* AISQ) 

(n All tbeae ton took to moiiaatarie Ufe | the eoa who rlalmed the 
pateraal KInjaknbJa petndpalliy waa a joimger one bya PanniTa ptinenw 
Mldkarl, and va raOed Atiakm (for them *{d* AlSIf ) 

(8) In the limmai of tbia tine tbe rilar^t veto at ve bar 
n«n elanrbnre an ntnal eUea of teacherv, irbo apparently longbt KtatK* 
jsa lltanhua and arta a opp. to the prieetly 
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At this stage of his career, the famous anti-Vasistha Iksvaku 
prince Tnsanku, who had been forged into exile amongst 
the ‘Candalas’ (‘Nisadas’) South of the Ganges by the Vasistha 
hierarchy of Kodala, was received by Vihvamitra at his ‘asrama 
in that southern country , Vif^vamitra now commanded his 
disciples to invite his friends (colleagues, or heads of other 
neighbouring *asramas’ ) with their pupils and ‘ftviks’ (priests 
attached to their monasteries ) to Tnsanku’s sacufice to be 
conducted by him (as his cnaplain) (i) , also other teachers 
(‘r-iis’) and theologicians ( brahma-vadips’) were invited from 
various neighbouring countries (2), and joined he Sacrifice 
The details of the Tns'anku story would show that the Aila 
VHvamitra in alliance with the Southerners proceeded to 
escablish a new Pantheon and system of worship and ritual (3), 
but that ultimately a compromise with the established hier- 
archy was arrived at Owing however to serious disturbances 
in the South over Tn^anku’s affairs (in which the struggle 
between the rival priestly factions was a mam element), Vi^va- 
mitra with his disciples and family left for Puskara and establish- 
ed an ‘asrama’ there (4) 

While at Puskara ‘asrama’, Visvamitra saved his relation, 
Sunahbepa-Bhargava from being offered as a victim at a human 

(1) It IS clear that the ‘ Candala ' (Ni^ada, Matauga ) country was 
quite as oinhzed as Kosala , this is to be expected ns Nijadas, etc , were 
akin to the Sfitas of Puranio fume , cf. also connection of Ni^adns, etc , nitli 
‘ asramaa ' on the Ganges, ante , it is possible that ‘Onpdala='^ (S) andala= 
the Sanda tribe, being der from the Bhargava “^anda, just as Markandeyas 
were der from Marka the Bhsrgara (AIHT) 

(i) From context, these conntnes would be Janastbana and Ki§kin- 
dhii, where, as we have seen, there was no want of f^is and brahmavadins 

(3) Of the ancient Egyptian religions revelations under Amenhotep 
and Tutankhamen ( 1375-1860 B C ) , it is concetyable that the earlier S E 
Indian revolution was known to the Egyptiana through their trade connection 
with Peninsular India 

(4) Near Ajmir This is one of the prehistoric sites m India, and would 
perhaps repay thorough excavation 
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*»crifice arranged by Ambarlna of A>odhy 5 (i) apparently b> a 
lasting reform In the rituals of that age \fter this reform 
\ j&\amltra was recognised as a true r*t Qt Pu kara 

Hli troubles however had not endeo \t the Pu kara 
lake one day he met an d^rama dancing girl ( apsaiai ) (a) 
Mcnaka bathing and confessing his passion he invited her 
to live with him as wife at his asrama for lo jears later 
he became ashamed of his fall and repentant of the sacrilege 
(of reclaiming an apsaras to household life ) (j) and dli 
missed Menaku with sweet words (4) Apparently discredited 
in the North eft Vl^amltra repaired to the foot of the 
Northern (/ e HlmSlaya) mountains on the banks of the kaujlkl 
and became a great teacher ( moharsl ) (5) but be aspired to 
rise higher in the hieratic scale to the rank of a master of 
Theology (, brahma ) (.b) lint once ogam the weaVness 
of the princely monk (7} for feminine charms endangered his 
reputation another asrama apsaras Rambbn attracted 
him for a time bot was sternly repnlsed he then left for 

(1) Appimtly Ui« tvn« u UsrHraiMtn (nil« AIIIT for tbU tndi ) 1 
Bin UJ 1 fiomh rpB wu boogbt si Dbrtii'tBnsa and wu befog ncortetJ 

pwt Pofkani by tfa Ko4alaa rtiyal reti ne. 

(t) Tulr »lt 

(S) rtd4 for other niutmtlona of tbla pofot 
(•t) Tbb VHrltnltro ood HesaU mvy or my not bare been the ^tti 
u bokcoUlia pnmU (whom Pergiter tekea to be uuaowhAl later tkU 
AIUT) I U ta pauible that tho eptaodee bore affiraed of tbe Oral YUrlmitra 
beloBg aetnally to more tban one 1 bot tbo mala outline may be acce pt ed. 

(C) Tbfl Ulyapaa bad tinmaa In tbia region ( rida anl* ) 

(0) The gradatkm trf Mrama-n*'* aa rtjifiji ruthartl and brab 
roarjl boira a definite ocefaataatlcal organlaatloQ (tabro tegether with 
taunU Pnrtna raaali tipaaoa ralUJnataa rOla khJlTaa 
ttwkhan »afii?haa mtrol-eanfdma pWaafiKbaa etc ) » cfi» M*t* far 
refareneea to theae tern*. 

(7) He wai an Alla priaoo of Ktnyatnij>a tUac. from Parfirarm 
andJahijn. Of tie VWaibhaaprlneo Srotai contlnoed addiction to worldJr 
pteanree In nomnttto Ufe, *ata 
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'afiramas' further East, and practising penances (in a Buddhistic 
manner) (i), became recognised as a Master of Theology, and 
was after all reconciled to the Vasisthas (2) 

(ll Of BHch mortifications at Snt'k'jna’a ' eirama also m the S 
(nifie ante). Ibis noteworthy that Viiv^initra conld get highest brahmanicnl 
training only in the S ami K (vide AlH I’ on home of brllimaiiism ) 

(2) By tins time Visramitra’s piincijmhty on the Games had been lost 
along with many other states) to the aggressive Iluihain Yada\n8 so the 
Kii'^ikas heenma hieiatie families now 





